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Advertisement 

to the Second Edition 

WHEN the original edition of the History 
of the Episcopal Church in Narra- 
gansett, by Wilkins TJpdike^ appeared 
in 1 847, // was greeted in all quarters as not only 
a most important and delightful contribution to the 
ecclesiastical chronicles of Rhode Island^ but also 
aSy in no small degree y an aid to the formation of an 
adequate piSlure of its social and family life in the 
eighteenth century. Everybody who was competent to 
appreciate the quality of the book recognized it aSy in 
its way^ a wonderful volume ^ embodying the fruits 
of the enthusiastic researches of a lifetime. 

Although^ from the nature of the case^ the list of 
subscribers for the work was somewhat limited^ 
covering scarcely more than five hundred copies ^ it 
yet contained the cream of the literary men and the 
antiquarians of the period within the State ^ and not 
a few distinguished names from outside its borders. 
Especially is that of John Carter Brown^ of 
Providence y to be held in high honour in this con- 
neSlion^ as being the one who^ although not himself 
a Churchman^ yety by reason of his genuine interest 
in all departments of antiquarian research^ made the 
publication of the Yi\%lovj finally feasible y through a 
liberal subscription for fifty copies. 

Nor was the worky whichy by anticipationy de- 
pended for its support upon the cultivated and en-- 
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Advertisement to the 
lightened tastes of its patrons y without a distinSi influ- 
ence, subsequently y in enlarging and intensifying the 
sensibilities of the community as to the histories of 
families and the records of the Church. When, in 
1869, but a little more than a score of years after 
its publication, the monument to the memory of Dr. 
MacSparran and Mr. Fayeriveather was dedicated 
on the original site of St. PauCs Churchy the first 
edition of the History of the Narragansett Church, 
to "which the enterprise was itself largely due^ had 
naturally become entirely exhausted, and the book 
was already known as a bibliographical rarity. But 
so lively an interest in all matters conneSled with the 
Imtory of the parish did the event awaken, that there 
arose an eager inquiry for the work, and copies were 
repeatedly sold for from four to ten times their origi- 
nal cost. 

Another incident tending to the revival of interest 
in the book was the publication, in 1 899, of the Diary 
of Dr. MacSparran, which came to light more than 
a century after the writer's death, as well as long 
subsequently to the preparation of the History by 
Mr. Updike^ and which embraced a good many 
faSs hitherto unhmcn and even unsuspeSled. 

It was long the intention of Daniel Berkley TJp- 
dike^ a pandson of JVil^ns Updike^ Esquire, in 
response to the freqtuntly expressed desire of the pub- 
Ik and as a pious tribute to the memory of his an- 
cestor y to prepare a new edition of the History* of 
the Narragansett Church, with such correStons 

*Sec iMge £si. 
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and additions ds time and later investigation should 
suggest. Holding this purpose steadily in view^ he 
sorted out ^ from the remarkable colleSlion of family 
papers which he had inherited^ those most germane 
to the subjeBj besides for many years colleBing with 
singular industry and intelligence a great mass of 
documents J books ^ pamphlets and other publications 
illustrative of the period and the locality treated in 
his grandfather* s booky hoping himself to edit the re^ 
issue. In this labour he was aided by his mother ^ Elisa^ 
beth Bigelow Updike;^ — herself a close student of the 
history of early Narragansetty — without whose en- 
couragement this work would never have been un- 
dertaken. But having at length become reluSlantly 
convinced y in view of the ever increasing pressure of 
his business y that he must relinquish the undertakings 
Mr. Updike has placed it in the hands of the present 
Editor. 

It has not been the purpose of the reviser ^ except 
in cases of evident misprints or errors ^ to change the 
original text of the volume. The reader can rest as- 
sured that the book^ as first printed y is faithfully 
reproduced in its second edition^ the additions being 
cast into the form of notes illustrative of the text and 
supplementary to it. For purposes of convenience it 
has been judged expedient^ however ^ so far to depart 
from the Author* s plan as to divide the book into 
chapters J with appropriate headings. While it would 
be obviously futile to claim that all the mistakes of 
the old volume have been reSiified in the new edition^ 

tSee page 6a i. 
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or Aai m 9Aers have ban alhwtd to creep mto Mr 
fresh matter^ it is yet trusted Aat at large a degree 
rf aeainey has been attained as tirekss f^gUance 
eon secure in afoU^frmn, its nature^ so peculiarly 
epen to efreir% - 

Suk as it is^ Ae book is now ^ered to th public 
in dm hope that it mil serve to enUrtain son^ ef As 
tdsmihurs tfagtneratim more than everbefare de^ 
voted to genMhffcal research^ and perhaps to prove a 
somxe ^iffonnatim to the historian of the future. 
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A Sketch of the Life of 

Wilkins Updike 

MOST men belong to only the age in 
which they live, and refledt in their 
lives merely its own peculiar charac- 
teristics. To a few, however, is it assigned to 
serve as links between widely differing periods, 
sharing in the qualities of both. Of this latter 
class, the subjedt of the present Sketch, the au- 
thor of the following book, forms a striking ex- 
ample. 

Wilkins Updike was conspicuously a part of 
the nineteenth century, and partook to a marked 
degree of its strenuous life. He was a modern- 
minded lawyer, immersed in the affairs of the 
courts. He was, in the better sense of the term, 
an a£tive politician, alive to the presentation of 
the interests of his constituents in the legisla- 
tive assembly. He was an ardent man of letters, 
untiringly gathering material for his works from 
every existing field. But beside all this, Mr. Up- 
dike represented in his fine personality the pic- 
turesque and leisurely life of southern Rhode 
Island in the eighteenth century, of which, in- 
deed, he seems a kind of survival. Even in the 
rush and pressure of his singularly busy career 
he found time to be an old-school gentleman, — 
a r61e for which he had inherited to the full the 
requisite traditions. 

While his manhood was wholly spent in the 
century now so lately completed, his youth, on 
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the other hand, when his mannen and ideab 
were receiving their permanent Btamp, belonged 
just 2S entirely to the preceding one, which ajH- 
pears so far away. The echoes of the American 
Revolution had not quite died out when be was 
born, while many colonial customs of the King's 
Province, and much likewise of its old-world 
culture, were still lingering on during bis happT 
childhood. Above all, was he surrounded at his 
most impressionable age by a whole generation 
of those who had been perfe£Hy &miliar with 
the quaint, mid-eighteenth century life of the 
Narragansett Country, and were ever eager to 
portray its then somewhat faded glories. 

From the lips of both his honoured par- 
ents he must have heard habitually of the gener- 
ous hospitality exercised by his grand^ther. 
Colonel Daniel Updike, at the spacious family 
house, where Roger Williams, Governor John 
Winthrop, Jr., Sir Edmund Andros, Edward 
Randolph, Dean Berkeley, John Smihert, the 
painter, Benjamin Franklin, the Marquis de la 
Fayette, the Due dc Lauzun and Bishop Seabury 
hadsatatthebouiucouHbonrtJt nndofthcchflrm- 
ing mode of life which prevailed in Dr. Mac- 
Sparran's Glebe House and a score or two of 
the much larger mansions on Boston Neck, 
Point Judith and Tower Hill. 

Nor is it hard to picture to ourselves the 
bright-eyed lad wandering around the great 
rooms of the historic dwelling in which he was 
bom, at Cocumscussuc, and summoning up, in 
imagination, the stirring incidents in its story,— 
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the coming of his grcat-great-grcat-grandfathcr, 
the Englishman, Richard Smith, to the spot, to 
settle, in the virgin forest, among the aborigines, 
with all their barbarous ways; the frequent visits, 
to the house, of sturdy Roger Williams, a kindred 
spirit with its master; the final attack of the In- 
dians upon the massive timber and brick walls 
of the original fort-like strudture; the outgoing 
from it of General Winslow*s little army to the 
Swamp Fight with the Red men, in which the 
power of the Narragansetts was forever broken ; 
and the viftorious but melancholy return thither 
to bury forty voung heroes, the flower of the 
band, — one of them a son of the family, — in a 
single great grave upon the estate. 

Crowding after these wilder and more martial 
scenes must have come, too, piftures of quieter 
days, nearer the youth's own time, when all the 
beauty and culture of the countryside used, often, 
to be gathered in the spacious apartments of what 
was still called " Smith's Castle," — when, as has 
been mentioned above, the noble Dean and the 
gentle Painter were frequently made welcome 

to the hospitable door; when the portly redtor of 
St. Paul's and his handsome wife were almoit 

weekly visitors; when the best society of New- 
port was at the command of the family, and when 
travellers from Boston and Conne6ticut — Frank- 
lin or Seabury— never approached on the great 
Post Road without turning in at the ever open 
gate. 

Not unnatural is it to fancy that, even in this 
early day, there may have floated before the 
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€jm of the dreaming boy a vidoo of lometiine 
becoming the chronicler of this elder age» and 
peopling cmce more the ancient houses^ the Naiv 
ragansett Chorch and the whole region 
their former fiequentert, making uem 
again upon the printed page* If such was, in* 
dbedy mc ambition of the ingenuous youths how 
well did he fulfil his aspiration when two gener- 
ations later, in the fullness of his days» he issued 
the curious and erudite volume which, in its 
later reprodu^on, this Sketch senres to intro- 
duce. ^ I made great efibrts to efied the last 
contribution^ (the JEEstoiy if the Narragansett 
CharA)^ finely wrote mr. Updike to Bishop 
Brownell, ^^ because I thought it was due, from 
a descendant, to the memory of his ancestors, 
who planted themselves more than two hundred 
years ago, the earliest [Churchmen] in New 
England, in this Narragansett Country, and 
who from that period have lived and died in 
the Church." 

Wilkins Updike was bora at Cocumscussuc, 
near Wickford, in the town of North Kings- 
town, Rhode Island, January 8, 1784, being 
the youngest of the eleven children of Lodo- 
wick and Abigail Updike. On his father's side 
he was descended from Gysbert op Dyck, origi- 
nally of Wesel, Rhenish Prussia;* and later of 
New Amsterdam, now New York, where, in 



*The fiuniljT of Op den Dyck (or, u it was vtriouily called, op 
den, oppen, opp, up den, uppen, upn, Dyck, Dycke, Dike, Dyke, 
&c) appear u' early u 1150 in Wetel and Eiien in the Duchy of 
Clarca. The Essen Op den Dycks lived continuously near Essen 
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1643, ^^ married Catharine, a daughter of Rich- 
ard Smith, the first white settler of Narragan- 
sett (in about 1637). Through this marriage the 
extensive Smith estate became the property of 
the Updike family, the main portion remain- 
ing in its possession for nearly two hundred years, 
and outlying parts of it to even the present day. 
The oldest son of Gysbert was Lodowick, 

until the sixteenth century, when they seem to have become ex- 
tindi, leaving their name attached to an estate and a castle, both still 
existing. Of the Wesel family, the first ancestor was a certain 
Henric op den Dyck, who was born about 1 297 and died between 
1368 and 1383. He was burgomaster, city treasurer, and **sche- 
pen" (a sort of judge and alderman), an office held by successive 
members of the family until the last half of the sixteenth century. 
His son, Dcric op den Dyck (b. 1340; d. 1410-12), was suc- 
ceeded by a son Johan (b. r/r. 1 380 ; d. March 21,1459), ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
in turn succeeded by Johan (b. 1420 ; d. 1 504). All these men were 
officials of the town, and the two latter were burgomasters. Gys- 
bert (b, 1447 ; d. 1 5 1 3), Lodowick (b. cir. 1492 ; d. May 27, 1 57 1), 
Gysbert (b. 1528; d. April 19, 1585), Lodowick (b. 1565 ;d. 1615), 
bring us to the emigrant ancestor of the Rhode Island family of 
Updike, who was named Gysbert, as were his grandfather and his 
great-great-grandfather. He was baptized in Wesel, September 25, 
1605, and before 1638 had arrived in New Amsterdam, where 
he married Catharine, daughter of Richard Smith of Gloucester- 
shire, later of Wickford, Rhode Island, in 1643. His son Lodo- 
wick was born in New Amsterdam, where he was baptized June 
10, 1646, and ^//son, Daniel (b. 1694; d. 1757), was the father 
of Lodowick Updike (b. 1725 ; d. 1804) and grandfather of Wil- 
kins Updike, the subjedt of the above Sketch. Since the emigration 
of the family to America the old names of Gysbert (later changed 
to Gilbert) and Lodowick have been constantly used. The he- 
raldic bearings of the family are as follows : jizure^ two barrulets 
between six feurs-de-Hs^ 3, 2 and i, all argent. These arms date from 
as early as 1329. On the seal used by Johan uppen Dyck as *'sche- 
pen" (1541-53) a swan's head, lambent, is added as a crest. The 
motto to the arms. Optimum vix Satii^WBszddcd in the last century. 
Between this family and that of op Dyck or Opdycke of New 
York, New Jersey, &c. (a Dutch family which settled in or near 
New York about 1660, and the place of whose origin in Holland 
it not definitely known), no connection whatever exists. 
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bora ibcmt 1 646^ tnd commonly known at C^p- 
tarn Updike. The only son of Lodowick to sun* 
vive him was Danielybfom in 1 694, for many years 
Attorneys-General of the colonv» and generally 
spoken of as Qf^mel Updike. It was m)m the 
nmily of Anstis Jenkins, the second wile of 
Colcmd Updike, that their grandson, the sub- 
jeft of this Sketch, derived his praenomen, Wil- 
kins, that having been the maiden name of 
Mrs. Updike^s mother. On his mother's side, 
Mr. Updike was a descendant of the well-known 
GardiiMT fiunily of Narragansett, she having 
been a daughter of John Gardiner of Boston 
Neck, a brother of Mrs. MacSparran and of 
Doctor Sylvester Gardiner, who gave his name 
to the city on the Kennebec. Daniel, the eldest 
brother ot Wilkins and twenty-three years his 
senior, was admitted to the Bar in the year in 
which the latter was born, and became a lawyer 
of distinftion, and, like his grandfather of the 
same name, Attorney-General of Rhode Island, 
living for many years in East Greenwich. 

Although Wilkins was thus, in a manner, 
the little Benjamin of the household, it was not 
long before he grew to be the tallest of the six 
stalwart sons of his parents, and, most of the 
others having left the protedtion of the roof-tree, 
the very delight of their eyes. In accordance with 
the custom of the times in Narragansett, and 
with the especial traditions of his own family, 
the youth's early education was carefully con- 
dufted under private tutors at home, it being 
recorded that he attained especial proficiency 
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in the French tongue. When, however, it was 
at length judged expedient for him to leave his 
father's house, he was sent to the Academy at 
Plainficld, Connecticut, a classical school of 
high reputation, and a great resort of the most 
promising young men of the country at the close 
of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth. 

Coming, as did Mr. Updike, of a race of 
lawyers, — not only, as we have seen, his grand- 
father and his eldest brother being of that pro- 
fession, but also his father, although the latter 
did not practise, — it is not strange that he, too, 
early set his eyes upon the Bar. His first study 
of the profession was in 1 804, in the ofHce of 
James Lanman, of Norwich, Connedticut, after- 
wards a United States Senator ; and his later 
pursuit of it, in those of the Honourable Wil- 
liam Hunter and Asher Robbins, of Newport, 
and the Honourable Elisha R. Potter, of Little 
Rest, in South Kingstown. Admitted to pra£tice 
at the October session of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island in 1807, he soon obtained a fair 
share ofthe legal business of Washington County, 
as well as that of Kent, at a period when litiga- 
tion was exceptionally rife. Nor was the young 
aspirant long in achieving distinction in his pro- 
fession. 

An event which about this time added much' 
to the happiness of Mr. Updike, and furnished 
the foundation of his subsequent rarely delight- 
ful domestic life, was his marriage, in Septem- 
ber, 1809, to Miss Abigail Watson, a daughter 
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of Walter Watson of South Kingstown. On her 
mothor^s side» the lady was a granddaughter of 
Thomas Haasaidy known as ^Virginia Tom^' (a 
merchant of Newport of unusual success before 
the Revolutionary War» but afterwards a refugee 
to Prince Edward's Island)^ and Mary his wiife, 
a member of the distinguished Bowdoin family 
of Viiginia and Massachusetts. Mrs. Updike is 
described as a possessor of remarkable powers of 
mind and as being greatly beloved and highly es* 
teemed. She died Mfore the dose of middle life, 
in 1843. ^^ intelle6hial superiority and that of 
Mr. Updike, as well as their fine physical quali- 
ties, were strongly reflected in their twelve chil- 
dren. Six of the daughters attained a mature age 
and possessed striking personal attraftions. Isa- 
bella Watson, born February 28, 18 12, married 
Richard Kidder Randolph; Abby Antonia, born 
July 20, 1 8 1 3, married Henry A. Hidden ; Mary 
Anstis, born July 20, 1 8 1 4, married Samuel Rod- 
man ; Aritis Taylor, born January, 1 8 1 9, died, 
unmarried, in 1875; Angelina, born August, 
1820, married John F. Greene of Warwick, and 
died in 1877; and Caroline Matilda, born 1826, 
married John Eddy. Two other daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Alice, died in youth or infancy. 

The four sons of the family were Thomas 
Bowdoin, born 18 10; Walter Watson, born 
April 17, 1 8 17 ; Csesar Augustus, born March 7, 
1 824, and Daniel, bom 1833. ^^Iter and Caesar 
were lawyers, the latter becoming a Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. He married Miss 
Elisabeth Bigelow Adams, herself of the purest 
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Puritan lineage, yet an ardent student of Nar- 
ragansett antiquities and the possessor of re- 
markable powers of mind, their son being Daniel 
Berkeley Updike. Eight of Mr. Wilkins Up- 
dike's children survived him^but all of them had 
died previously to 1903. 

Mr. Updike's love for his progeny, like all his 
other sentiments, was very lively, and his grief at 
the loss of those who preceded him into the other 
world most touching. Daniel, the youngest son, 
who died when scarcely nineteen, was a lad of 
great winsomeness and singular brightness of 
mind. Many of his boyish compositions, in prose 
and rhyme, — among them a little book of poems 
addressed to his friend, Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, the poetess, — were treasured by his father 
with tender scrupulousness, and still exist to 
show the youth's rare delicacy of thought and 
feeling. Subsequently to Mr. Updike's death, 
there was found, treasured in his office, a rough 
old school desk, the origin of which was un- 
suspected until the letters "D. U." were dis- 
covered carved, by a boy's knife, upon the seat. 
After young Daniel's untimely departure, his 
grieving father took to his bed and suffered a 
long illness. Walter, the second son, died, on the 
other hand, in miBdIe life, at the age of forty-four, 
his death removing one of the props of his father's 
declining years. 

For a short period at the beginning of his 
married life, Mr. Updike lived at Tower Hill, 
but soon removed thence to "Smith's Castle" at 
Wickford, which, subject to a life estate in his 
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motlier, had been nven to him bv hi8 fiither^ 
who cootiniied to me end of his lite to call the 
mndent fiunily house by the above quaint tide. 
It is probable that Mr. Updike^ Senior, was in-* 
fluenced to take this soniewhat unusual stjep» of 
overlodking the older brothers, by his youngest 
aon^s passionate love for the home of his ances- 
tofs^as well as by the && that he was, undoubt- 
edly, the last pt the six to remain in residence 
there. Thus, ht three or four happy years, the 
cadtt of the house abode on the spot where he 
hoped and ezpe^ed to aid his days, blessed by 
the presence of his venerable mother, who lived 
until 1 827, and welcoming into the world, there, 
two or three of his elder children. Then he was 
overtaken by disaster. 

One of his brothers had gone into business 
in New York, and had induced him to lend his 
name as a security towards the success of the 
venture. Thus it came about that in 18 14 Mr. 
Updike was compelled, by the misfortune of his 
relative, to surrender the estate which, from 
infancy, had been the objedt of his ardent affec- 
tion. Never again could he be induced to pass 
within sight of the old mansion, or even to refer 
to it in conversation. To only those of a like in- 
tensity of nature is it given to enter into the feel- 
ing of lifelong bitterness he endured in view of 
this early loss. From this date, until his death, 
more than fifty years later, he dwelt in the roomy 
and pleasant house at Little Rest (now better 
known as Kingston Hill), still inhabited by 
some of his grandchildren. 
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For all the aftive period of his life, Mr. Up- 
dike's time was largely spent in the Court House 
and the halls of the Legislature, he being defied 
for many successive years to represent his town 
in theGeneral Assembly, his constituents feeling 
assured of possessing in him an energetic andcon- 
scientious lawmaker. Everywhere, too, he was 
recognized as a gentleman of exceptionally high 
intelligence. His wit and original style of elo- 
quence always caused him to be listened to with 
eagerness in the courts, and gave him great influ- 
ence in the Assembly. Indeed, it was as a public 
speaker that he especially excelled. By means of 
speech he was able to operate diredtly upon the 
hearts and consciences of men. 

As has been aptly asserted, "For two genera- 
tions there was no contest in Rhode Island in 
which the tongue of Wilkins Updike could be 
safely counted out. Listening was a necessity 
when he was talking. You might agree, you 
might differ, but //>/?» you must.' He was a very 
effective debater, his logic being convincing, his 
sympathetic appeals frequently drawing tears, 
while nobody and nothing were able to stand 
up under his ridicule. Often his inimitable way 
of telling a story proved more powerful than a 
closely reasoned argument. But it would be an 
error to conclude that there was no serious pur- 
pose behind his battery of fun, and that he was 
merely a Torick^ " a fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent ^ncy." Beneath Mr. Updike's 
bantering manner there was always a deep un- 
dertone of earnestness. As was testified by one 
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of his ablest fidlow lawyers^ soon after bis deatb: 
^ Ifbe m^ged ameasui^ it was because be tbougbt 
it oogbt to pass. If be abused a mao, it was be- 
cause be tbougbt be ougbt to be abused. . ..He 
had the solid pky of common sense under all bis 
jokes and thorough earnest work towards prac- 
tical and worthy ends.^^ 

Had he been the trifler that some of bis shal- 
lower listeners mav have judged him to be» be 
would never have neen able to accomplish the 
substantial reforms with which his name is 
joined in the hirtory of Rhode Island legisla- 
tion. When HeniY Barnard, the first commis- 
sioner of public scnools, from 1 845 to 1 849, was 
exerting all his energies to give to the common- 
wealth what it had not previously enjoyed, — an 
adequate system of education, — it was to Wil- 
kins Updike that he looked as a prime advo- 
cate of his measures in the General Assembly, 
as well as an efFedtive coadjutor in his appeals 
to the intelligence and public spirit of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Moses B. Ives, the large-hearted and 
enlightened merchant and manufafturer of the 
middle of the last century in Rhode Island, 
recognized, at the outset, the advanced position 
thus taken up by Mr. Updike in respedt to the 
improvement ot the public school system of the 
State, by testifying, of his own motion, as early 
as 1 843 : ^^ I fully appreciate the efforts that you 
have made for the cause of education, and re- 
joice that it has so able and so persevering an 
advocate." In view, too, of what he had been 
able to achieve in this popular field, it was a 
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well-deserved tribute which no less an author- 
ity than Francis Wayland spontaneously paid 
him, by writing, a year or two later, in 1845 • 
"We have an opportunity to make our little 
State an intelledtual garden. We have good ma- 
terials, and nothing but steady and disinterested 
effort, such as you have given and are giving^ 
is needed to accomplish this so desirable an 
objea/' 

Another department in which Mr. Updike 
made a most favourable exhibition of his powers 
was in the discussion upon the old registered 
state debt. It is not easy, perhaps, at this distance 
of time to come to a perfe6tly just estimate of 
the merits of the case. It is quite likely he was 
wrong. But of this we may rest assured, that he 
had determined, on what he believed to be fair 
grounds, that the people ought not to be taxed 
for the pay ment of this obligation. So believing, 
he went diredtly to the point and succeeded in 
the abolition of the old state debt. It is a re- 
markable evidence of his high reputation as an 
authority in this field that he was invited by a 
formal vote, in January, 1854, when he does 
not appear to have been a member, to address 
the House of Representatives upon the subje6t. 

So, too, the judgment and integrity of Mr. 
Updike were acknowledged by his ele6tion, 
along with his friend and neighbour, Elisha R. 
Potter, a delegate to the convention, called by 
the General Assembly in 1824, to form a con- 
stitution for the State, in place of the Royal 
Charter, — an honour which was repeated in the 
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case of the coottittttional convention of i84i« 
In both of these— which, however, proved abor- 
tive — he took a very a^ve part as one of the 
mott inflnential members, as did he, also, in the 
convention of 1 842, at Eist Greenwich, when a 
omstitotion was finalhr adopted. 

To the efibrts of Mr. Updike, more than to 
those of any other individual, the Sute owes 
also the excellent judicial system which he as- 
sitted in establishing, his practical reforms con- 
sisting, mainly, in reducing the number of 
courts and judges. But perhaps the chief claim 
of this energetic reformer to the gratitude of 
the people of a later generation is his part 
in pressing through the Legislature what is 
known as the " Married Woman A6t.*' The old 
restriftions upon the rights of married women, 
especially in respedt to holding property, were 
not such as would bear the light of day in the 
nineteenth century, and to Wilkins Updike was 
it largely due that they were held up to public 
observation in their true antiquatedness. In spite 
of the dead weight of prejudice he had to en- 
counter he persevered, and the more enlight- 
ened provisions of the present day, for safe- 
guarding the legal rights of married women, 
are the beneficent result. 

It is often observed that if it be desired to 
ascertain the genuine tastes and predileftions 
of a man, — those things which his secret soul 
most delights in, — one must inquire, not what 
is the ordinary calling on which his working 
time is spent, but how he passes his leisure hours. 
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Preeminently was this the case in the instance 
of Mr. Updike. By profession he was a lawyer. 
By long custom he was a legislator. But, if you 
had essayed to go down to the heart of the real 
man, you would have found that he was at the 
bottom of his nature an antiquarian. When he 
was doing just what he loved most to do, he was 
handling manuscripts heavy with mould and 
yellow with dust and the pigment that only the 
centuries supply. He was trying, by the light 
of some dimly burning lamp, to decipher old 
chirography, with its crabbed charafters, its 
forgotten abbreviations and its half-faded ink. 
When he came upon the trace of a man of strong 
original charadteristics, speaking out of this do- 
main of ancient mystery, — it did not matter so 
much whether the man had been very good or 
very bad, — he became possessed with a passion 
to unearth the story of his life. " I never see an 
autograph,'' he remarked in a letter to a friend, 
*^ but I am desirous, at the same time, to know 
the history of the person.** Above all he had 
a propensity for following out the fortunes of 
families. King David*s declaration, ^^ God setteth 
the solitary in families,** became for him a kind 
of watchword. He enjoyed tracing out the mas- 
terful qualities of some remote ancestor as they 
were seen to be transmitted to his descendants, 
ministering to their rise to distinction and power. 
He believed in blood. 

Nor can there be any question that Mr. Up- 
dike*s familiarity with the library of ancient 
volumes, curious and rare, at Cocumscussuc 
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{muxj of which bectme, at length, his own wel- 
come inheritance) hdped, early, to fill his heart 
with a love for the antique and the venerable. 
Superb editions of the Latin *and Greek classics, 
digm&ed tomes of Anglican theology, volumes 
oTpoUtical pamphlett bristling with long-fbr- 
gotten controversies, created such an atmo- 
q»here of old-worldliness in the wide ancestral 
house as could not but have inspired the imagi- 
naticm of one, by nature, so open to generous m-* 
fluences. We can almost see the wondering bov 
slowly spdlling out, with mysterious awe, sucn 
tides as: Saer^-sanfftm Novum Testammtum Do^ 
mmServatoris Nosiri Jesus Christi. hmdim: Ex^ 
cudebat Valentinus Simsus, CIO IDCIIII; or 
Theognides Megarensis Lipsiae: Anno MDCXX; 
or Jo. Barclai Argents. Cantabrigiae : Ex Officina 
Joann. Hayes Celeberrimae Academiae^ l^ypograpld 
1673. Such were some of the unique influ- 
ences which determined the charafter of the 
work for which Mr. Updike will long be re- 
membered, and of which his two published vo- 
lumes were the outcome. 

He spent several vcars in collefting memo- 
ries and traditions, otnerwise destined to be lost, 
concerning a number of lawyers prominent and 
distinguished in their old-time day, but whose 
lives had been left substantially unrecorded. In 
this work he was very materially aided by the 
recollections of his elder brother Daniel, whose 
memory and observation extended backward 
more than a score of years farther than his own. 
The Memoirs of the Rhode^Island Bar — the vo- 
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lume resulting from this pious labour — appeared 
in 1 842, and is widely recognized by historians 
as a most valuable contribution to the chroni- 
cles of the State. But it is exceedingly to be re- 
gretted that another work which Mr. Updike 
had projefted, of a somewhat similar charadter, 
he was never able to accomplish, chiefly on ac- 
count of the gathering infirmities of age. He had 
received from his brother just mentioned, who 
had served as Secretary of the Rhode Island Con- 
vention, in 1790, for the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the valuable minutes 
of the sessions, and contemplated preparing by 
their aid an account of the convention, with such 
notices and reminiscences of those who figured 
in it as only he, in all probability, was properly 
equipped to contribute. 

But the chief work for which the world is in- 
debted to Mr. Updike, — his true magnum opusy 
— and the one which it is a subjcdt of congratu- 
lation that he was able to complete in the vigour 
of his days, is the History of the Episcopal Church 
in Narragansett. 

There were several elements which had tended 
to turn his attention in this direction. He him- 
self came of an old Church family. Through 
his great-aunt, Mrs. MacSparran, he was very 
closely connected with the real founder, although 
not absolutely the first minister, of St. Paul's 
Church, Narragansett, her husband, who served 
at its altar for more than a generation. His worthy 
family pride also was thus enlisted in the under- 
taking. Above all, with an unerring instinct 
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almost amounting to genius, he discerned, as no 
one else appears to have done, the singular inter- 
est attaching to the beginnings of tne Church 
in that broad domain; to the great old houses, 
standing in the midst of the rich farms of the 
parish; and to the people, so full of life and feel- 
ing, some of them of a grander mould than com- 
mon, inhabiting them, and nearly all supporting 
the Church, as ^lars within the temple, or, at 
least, as has been sometimes remarked, as but^ 
insses^ fit)m the outside. 

In colle^ng materials for this enterprise Mr. 
Updike spent many of his best years, perhaps it 
would not be too much to say even nis whole 
lifetime up to the completion of the book, in 
1847. Never did any one put his heart more 
truly into a produ6tion. He wrote countless 
letters of inquiry to all parts of the country, 
whither the representatives of Narragansett fa- 
milies had removed, often eliciting curious in- 
formation which would otherwise have perished 
with its possessors, and often, doubtless, elicit- 
ing nothing at all but a lesson of patience. He 
colledted old account-books, legal instruments 
long stripped of their primary use, records of 
business meetings apparently dryer than the dust 
which enveloped them, oceans of letters ad- 
dressed to other people, as well as to himself — 
in short, all sorts of written papers that, com- 
monly esteemed so valueless, appealed to him 
as human documents^ quivering with interest and 
calculated to let in, at times, a flood of light 
upon some vexed historical question or some 
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obscurely comprehended charafter. What sig- 
nal qualifications, too, did he bring to the actual 
preparation of the book! There were his enthu- 
siasm for the history of individuals and families, 
already adverted to, and his singular familiarity 
with the older state of society in which he was 
brought up and of which, in his own person, 
as has been already remarked, he had, in his 
earliest life, formed a part. 

Hence the volume to which, in its later form, 
this Sketch is prefixed, dealing in colonial boun- 
dary disputes and ecclesiastical lawsuits; in the 
question of the introduction of bishops into 
America and the harbouring of regicides; in the 
visit of a great English dean and the immigra- 
tion of a Scottish snufF-grinder, the father of 
an immortal painter ; in the story of a Huguenot 
exile and the equally pathetic tale of an Indian 
sachem; in the chronicles of the colonial pa- 
rishes of Rhode Island and traditions concerning 
its early settlers; in the career of a local female 
heresiarch and the history of a long line of natu- 
ral bone-setters; and in the making of Cheshire 
cheesesand the raising of Narragansett pacers, — 
a volume alone in its class, at once a foundation . 
for the history of the Church in this common- 
wealth and a picture of its early social life. 

As the tastes and acquirements of Mr. Up- 
dike came to be known, it was but natural that 
various honours, of a well-merited character, 
should be paid to him, and especially that he 
should be elected to membership in many learned 
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societies, WhOe he was still a very voung man, 
in 1 8 1 5» he was chosen a member ofthe Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, at Worcester. In 1832 
he was appointed by President Jackson, and 
confirmed oy the United States Senate, one of 
the coomiissioners for the adjustment of private 
land-claims in the State of Missouri, although 
obliged, by the prevalence of cholera in St. 
Louis, soon to resign the position and return to 
theEuL In 1836 he was selected by the mem- 
bers of the Jacksonian party in Rhode Island to 
represent them in the National Convention at 
Baltimore, at which Mr. Van Buren was nomi- 
nated as the successful candidate for the Presi- 
dency ofthe United States. In 1841 he became 
a member of the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. 

Soon after the appearance of the Memoirs of 
the Rhode^Island Bar^ Mr. Updike's literary at- 
tainments were still i&rther recognized by his 
being made an honorary member of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society of Hartford, in 1844, 
and his receiving from Brown University, in 
Providence, in 1846, through an autograph 
letter of Francis Wayland, President, the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts. When, too, a 
few years later, the crowning token of his abi- 
lity as an antiquarian had been given by the 
publication ofthe History ofthe Episcopal Church 
in Narragansetty he was made, in 1850, an ori- 
ginal member of the Executive Committee of 
the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society of 
New York; in 1 854 an honorary member 0/ the 
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Newport Historical Society; and in i860 a 
member of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. 

It would be to overlook a whole side of Mr. 
Updike's charadter, and that a most cardinal 
one, not to advert, in this connedtion, to his 
social qualities. Indeed, there is no doubt that, 
to a good many of his contemporaries, the so- 
cial side of the man was the one which ap- 
pealed the most strongly. Everything he did 
seemed to be aftuated not by cold calculation 
of what was most for his own interest, as in the 
case of so many others, but rather from the 
warmth of his heart. As a citizen he did what 
his large heart prompted him to do. If he la- 
boured for the cause of improved public educa- 
tion, it was because his heart was touched by 
the sight of half-enlightened and imperfedlly 
trained youth, unfitted to make their way in the 
world and to become a blessing to their fel- 
lows, not because the course would make him 
popular. The Married Woman A61, as has been 
noticed, claimed and received his advocacy be- 
cause the case of a gentle woman, dependent 
upon a capricious or brutal husband for the 
enjoyment of property rightly her own, pre- 
sented a pifture which he could not contem- 
plate without indignation. Children, particu- 
larly, whether his own or those of his neigh- 
bour, always felt assured of kind treatment at 
his hands. Said an old man who was a lad when 
Mr. Updike was in his prime: " I used to gather 
berries for my pocket money, in my boyhood. 
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and cany them into the village to sell, I always 
went to his bouse fint and disposed of what he 
de^dy and then when I had sold all I could to 
others, returned to htm with confidence that he 
would buy what I had left" 

Bnt it was in society, and especially at the 
social board, that, with his abounding spirits, he 
shone most of all. ** What a nice, delightful man 
Mr. Updike is," exclaimed, in a familiar letter 
(with nothing &rther from her thoughts than 
diat the remark would ever be quoted), a lady 
who hadjust made his acquaintance. The lawyer 
who has already been referred to as, at times, 
an almost daily comrade, testified genially after 
his decease: "He was a centre of attra£lion, not 
because he asserted himself, but because he 
was aifoe in every part of his nature. He en- 
joyed himself and was a source of joy to all 
around him. He loved to eat and drink and 
laugh and work. What was worth seeing, he 
saw. What was worth knowing, he knew." He 
was a king of hospitality. A contemporary jour- 
nalist drew a picture of Court Day in old times 
in Little Rest, when, indeed, there was Uttle 
rest in the inns of the village and in the ample 
kitchens of the old houses on the hill ; when the 
day seemed like a country fair, and throngs, 
never seen on such occasions nowadays, gath- 
ered from all directions; when Nathan F. Dixon, 
Sr.,and General Bridgham and Nathaniel Searle 
hitched their horses under the Court House 
shed, and Dutee J. Pearce and William Hunter 
came from Newport, across the South Ferry; 
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and when the crowning element of the cheerful 
picture was the sight of Wilkins Updike and 
Elisha R. Potter standing in the doors of their 
hospitable mansions and welcoming all the visi- 
tors to the smiling village. 

At the head of his own long dinner-table, in 
the bright west front room of his house, with 
his chosen guests on either side and the generous 
dishes being brought smoking in, one after an- 
other, from the cavernous fireplace of the kitch- 
en, where the caldron-like boiling-pots were 
hanging from the massive crane and where sweet 
odours were issuing from the oven, was the host 
at his very best. Then the quip and the joke 
went round and gay bursts of laughter rose to 
the ceiling, and every heart was opened to re- 
spond to the genial mood of the master of the 
house as well as to the abundance of his good 
cheer. It was on the morning of a day when Mr. 
Updike had invited a tableful of friends to dine 
with him that he was seized with the malady 
which ultimately proved to be his summons 
out of the world he had found so good. But he 
would not listen to the abandonment of the 
plan or permit his friends to feel their enjoy- 
ment clouded by perceiving his distress. His 
genial nature was a source of inspiration to all 
who came into contadl with him. Wrote Henry 
Barnard almost a score of years after his friend's 
departure from life: "I shall never forget the 
recreation which followed my spending a day or 
two at his house in Kingston, after the exhaus- 
tion of my school work in those hard, unsympa- 
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tbizing towns, not far away," There must have 
been a good deal in a man who thus held Mr. 
Btmanf as a friend, almost like a brother, for 
such a long series of years, and in whom people 
el* tttcii eminent in literature as Mrs. Sarah 
Hden Whitman, Miss Anne C. Lynch and 
Prdesior William Giles Goddard found a wel- 
come companion ; while in his law office such 
Ittieht young men as Edward Hull Hazard 
(**Ned*^ Hazard) and Sylvester G. Shearman, 
afterwards an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, were proud to be re- 
ceived u students. 

Nor, when you look upon Lincoln's striking 
portrait of Mr. Updike, in the full maturity of 
his physical and intellectual faculties, — now in 
the possession of two of his grandsons, — can you 
£ul to divine somewhat of the source of his 
power to charm. It is a portrait which haunts 
you for days, after you have left its presence. 
You see before you an image of vitality and joy. 
The speaking eye, the grave look which seems 
just about to ripple into a smile, the high in- 
telligence of the radiant &ce, and the pose of 
the head bring back the man before you, from 
out the world of shadows, as he must have been 
in his full, generous life. It is a portrait which, 
as has been remarked of it, if hung, nameless, in 
some great public gallery would arrest attention 
and provoke inquiry. You begin to realize what 
George William Curtis meant when he ob- 
served, in the "Easy-Chair" oi Harper^ s Maga- 
znv, soon after Mr. Updike's death, "Here is a 
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genial conservative, who seems to step out of a 
novel," and made the suggestive inquiry, "Would 
Wilkins Updike, if he had been a Princeton 
student, have received Mr. Jerome's prize as the 
first gentleman of his class?" 

And so the joyous, hearty life went on until, 
when the fitting hour appeared to have fully 
come, the doors of the unseen world swung 
gently apart and the aged wayfarer passed si- 
lently within. The frame of clay had been bowed 
beneath the weight of more than fourscore 
years, but the flame of intelligence within it 
burned, to the last hour, as brightly as when 
it was first kindled. 

Mr. Updike died in his house at Kingston, 
January 14, 1867, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. The remarkable longevity of his father's 
family proves the vital force of the stock. The 
average age at death of the eleven children of 
Lodowick Updike was above eighty years, and 
excluding two of them, who died in middle life, 
the average of the remaining nine was more 
than eighty-seven. One of the family, Mrs. 
Anstis Lee, reached her hundredth year. 

When a man has disappeared from life's stage 
and passed behind the scenes, we begin to think 
less of what he has done and more of what he 
was in himself Scarcely had Mr. Updike died 
when appreciations ot his character were ut- 
tered spontaneously on all sides. His associates 
in the General Assembly, who knew him if any- 
body did, hastened to charadterize him as ^'this 
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old*fitthioned gentleman, this vigorous and hon- 
est legislator, this hospitable ana warm-hearted 
citizen, almost the last of a generation of true 
Rhode Island men/' The leading journal of the 
State snrled him ^a strong man/' and dwelt on 
««his kmdness of heart, his boundless hospi* 
talily, his nameless charm and his sarcastic 
fun. Mr. Curtis, in addition to the quotation 
above, spoke of him, in Harper^ s Magazine^ as 
'^a conspicuous Rhode Islander, a truly quaint 
and original charafier, and a conservative who 
can dispense with the entrenchments of anti- 
quity and tradition.** His brother of the Bar, 
Mr. Abraham Payne, in the brilliant sketch al- 
ready somewhat drawn upon, remarked, in pleas- 
ant satire: " Mr. Updike's idea of a well-ordered 
society was a strong government supported by 
the Episcopal Church, with the several classes 
of society pretty distinft, and each minding 
its own business. . . . He liked to be known 
as a Churchman. . . . But he made fun of the 
Church's shams. He revered all good men and 
all sacred things, but no amount of solemnity 
nor any vestments of any sort could conceal a 
humbug from him. He was a nobleman in per- 
sonal appearance and in the generous humanity 
of his nature. He was a gentleman, . . . always 
considerate of the happiness of those around 
him." 

From all these testimonies it cannot fail to 
be gathered that Wilkins Updike was not a 
mere member of a class. If any one was ever 
the centre of himself ^ it was he. A typical Rhode 
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Islander, with his roots, as has been well said, 
deep down in South County soil, he was Wil- 
kins Updike, and Wilkins Updike to the end 
he was perfedtly content to be. 
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A History of the 
Church in Narragansett 



Notice 

[To the First Edition] 

IT will be seen that a large portion of the fol- 
lowing work is written upon the plan ofseleSiing 
extraSlsfrom the records of St. Paulas Qhurch^ 
in Narragansett^ \ept by Dr. MacSparran and his 
successor^ and appending to these ^ by way of notes in 
smaller type^ all the information the author could col- 
leSlfrom other sources. These records give very full 
accounts of everything which happened in Dr. Mac- 
Sparran s own Qhurch and also his visits to other 
Qhurches. By so doings the author has been enabled to 
introduce much information relating to family and 
political history and the state of society and manners^ 
which he hopes will be interesting. 

Dr. MacSparran* s " America DisseSled** it hav- 
ing become extremely rare^ he concluded to reprint en- 
tire at the end of this work. It was originally printed 
at Dublin^ in the year I753, The title is: ^^ America 
DisseSledy Being a Full and True Account of A II the 
American Qolonies: Shewing ^ The Intemperance of the 
Climates; excejjive Heat and Q^ld^ andfudden vio- 
lent Changes of Weather; terrible and mifchievous 
Thunder and Lightning; bad and unwholejbme Air^ 
deJiruSlive to Human Bodies; Badnefs of Money; 
Danger from Enemies; but^ above ally the Danger 
to the Souls of the Poor People that remove thither ^ 
from the multifarious wicked and pejiilent Herefies 
that prevail in thoje Parts. In Several Letter s^ from 
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a Rev. Dhine of the Qhurch of England^ Mijfion^ 
ary to America^ and DoSlor of Drvinity. Publijhed 
as a Qaution to Unfeady People who may be tempted 
to leave their Native Qountry. Dublin: Printed and 
Jbld by S. Powelly Dame Street. 1753. [Price a Brit- 
ijb Six-pence. Y ^his title was probably prefxed to it 
by the printers and not by Dr. MacSparran himself 
The author* s acknowledgments are due to the many 
friends who have aided him in the progress of this 
work^and particularly to the late Professor Goddard 
and Professor Gammell^ Hon. George A. Brayton 
and Hon. E. R. P otter y for valuable assistance in 
the course of its preparation and publication.^ 

W1LKIN8 Updike 



Kingst9ny Rhode Island 
Jum 20, 1847 



Introdu(9;ion 

IN giving a history of the Church in Narra- 
gansett, I have thought it advisable, in an 
Introdu6lion, to give a sketch of the extent 
of the country, its early settlement, and the 
claims of other colonies to its territory ; and 
that a passing glance at the various controver- 
sies and conflicts relative to its possession and 
jurisdi6lion, its eredlion by the King into a dis- 
tin6t and sovereign government, independent 
of Rhode Island, by the style of the King's Pro- 
vince, and its final reunion, would not be an 
uninteresting retrospe6t to those who are fond 
of looking at the past. 

The Narragansett Country was anciently 
bounded, westerly by Pawcatuck river, southerly 
by the Atlantic, easterly on Narragansett bay, 
embracing the islands, and on Seekonk river, 
northeasterly on Blackstone river, and north- 
wardly and northwesterly as far as the present 
bounds of Rhode Island extend,' and how much 
farther in that direftion cannot now be ascer- 
tained. The Wampanoags, Nipmucs, and other 
tribes of Indians more easterly and northerly, 
were tributaries to the Narragansetts, but threw 
ofFtheir allegiance after the arrival of the English. 

Rcspcfting the name of Narragansett, Roger 
Williams states * " that being inquisitive of what 
root the title or denomination Nahiganset should 
come, I heard that Nahiganset was so named from 

•Pbttcr'i EmtIj HUfrf •/ NMrrMgansett^ p. 4. 
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a little Island between Puttisquomsett [which 
was the name of a large rock near Tower Hill, 
afterwards given also to a river in South Kings- 
town, dividing Tower Hill from Boston Neck 
and emptying into the sea], and Musquomacuk 
[Westerly], on the sea and fresh water side, I 
went on purpose to see it, and about the place 
called SuRZT Loaf Hill [a high, conical mount 
at Wakeneld], I saw it and was within a pole 
of it, but could not learn why it was called 
Nahiganset/' There are a number of islands in 
the Point Judith Ponds, but which one was 
pointed out to Mr. Williams, as the Narragan- 
sett Island, is not known and no island now 
bears that distin£live name.' 

Madam Knight,* in her journey through Nar- 
ragansett in 1704, while resting for the night 
at Havens* Tavern,* which stood on the site of 
the present residence [1847] ^^ William P. 
Maxwell, Esq., near the "Devil's Foot*'* rock 
in North Kingstown, listened, she says, to "a 
strong debate concerning y* Signification of the 
name of their Country, (viz.) Narraganset. One 
said it was named so by y* Indians, because 

there grew a Brier there, of a prodigious 
Highth and bigness, the like hardly ever known, 
called by the Indians Narragansett ; And quotes 
an Indian of so Barberous a name for his Author, 
that I could not write it. His Antagonist Replyed 
no — It was from a Spring it had its name, w** 
hee well knew where it was, which was extreem 
cold in summer, and as Hott as could be imagined 
in the winter, which was much resorted to by 
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the natives, and by them called Narragansett, 
(Hott and Cold.) and that was the originall of 
their places name."* 

Brinley, in his history of Narragansett, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society's Collc6lions,-i- 
says that the tribe numbered thirty thousand men. 
Roger Williams says the Narragansetts could 
raise five thousand fighting men ;' and Hutchin- 
son, that they were the most numerous of all 
the tribes between Boston and the Hudson river. 
Roger Williams observes: ^i " In the Narrngnn- 
sett Country, (which are the chief people in the 
land,) a man shall come to many towns, some 
bigger, some lesser; it may be a dozen in twenty 
miles travel." 

In the Indian war of 1675-6, the Narragan- 
setts were destroyed or dispersed, excepting the 
Nyantics, now known as the Charlestown tribe. 
Ninigret, their sachem, more sagacious than the 
rest and well knowing the power of the whites 
and the certainty of their success, having re- 
mained neutral in that fatal confii£l, which al- 
most annihilated his race, thus preserved the 
friciidBhip of tlio whites, and the rcRcrvntion that 
the tribe owned was afterwards secured to them 
as the reward of their neutrality. 

' 'Tht Jaurnal tf Ma Jem Knigla. New York: Wilder ind Cxia^ 

bell, 181S. Pp. 12, 13. 

\A irief Aeteunt tf lit ttvtral Btttltmtnli and Gtvtrnmnti in 

and about the Unis tf the Ntrraganstil Btj, in Nm England, By 

Prancia Brinley. Mut. Hist. Societf'i Coll. 1798, utKrict, vol. v. 

pp. it6, X17. 

XA Key tt the Languagei t/AmeritMi Pub. N«it. Club, Providence, 

i$66, vol. i. p. >8. 
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The Narragansctts subsisted by hunting, fish- 
ing and, partially, by agriculture. Their lands, 
for eight or ten miles distant from the sea-shore, 
were cleared of wood, and on these prairies they 
raised Indian corn in abundance and furnished 
the early settlers of Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts with large quantities for subsistence. They 
were a strong, generous and brave race. They 
were always more civil and courteous to the Eng- 
lish than any of the other Indians. Their kind 
and hospitable treatment of the emigrants to 
Rhode Island and the welcome they gave our 
persecuted ancestors should endear their name 
to us all. 

The Narragansctts, as to civilization, were 
far in advance of their neighbours. Hutchinson * 
says that "they were the most curious coiners of 
Wampumpeag and supplied other nations with 
their pendants and bracelets and, also, with to- 
bacco pipes of stone, some blue and some white. 
They furnished the earthen vessels and pots for 
cookery and other domestic uses. 

"They were considered a commercial people 
and not only began a trade with the English for 
goods for their own consumption, but soon 
learned to supply other distant nations, at ad- 
vanced prices, and to receive beaver and other 
furs in exchange, upon which they made a pro- 
fit also. Various articles of their skilful work- 
manship have been found from time to time, 
such as stone axes, tomahawks, mortars, pestles, 
pipes, arrowheads, peag," &c.* 

'HuUrj tf Mdiidtiiuflli Ssj, i. 456. 
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Respecting their reputation for integrity and 
good morals, Mr. Williams, after a residence 
of «ix years among them and a close and in- 
timate acquaintance with them, observes: "I 
could never discern that excess of scandalous sins 
among them, which Europe aboundeth with. 
Drunkenness and gluttony, they know not what 
sins they be, and though they have not so much 
to restrain them as the English have, yet a man 
never hears of such crimes among them as rob- 
beries, murders, adulteries,*' &c.* 

The government of the Narragansetts appears 
to have been a patriarchal despotism. On the 
arrival of the English, there were two chief sa- 
chems, Canonicus and Miantinomi, and under 
) them several subordinate ones. The different 
small tribes, under the separate sub-sachems, 
composed the great Narragansett nation. The 
succession to chief authority was generally pre- 
served in the same family. The sub-sachems oc- 
cupied the soil and were moved from it at the 
will and pleasure of their chiefs. 

That the Narragansetts had an exalted esti- 
mation of their superiority over other tribes is 
demonstrated by the following tradition men- 
tioned by Hutchinson: "In the early times of 
this nation, some of the English inhabitants 
learned from the old Indians, that they had, pre- 
vious to their arrival, a sachem, Tashtassuck, 
and their encomiums upon his wisdom and valour 
were much the same as the Delawares reported 
of their Chief Sachem, Tammany; that, since, 

•/T/jr; Pub. Ntrr. Club, Providence, 1866, i. 121. 
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there had not been his equal, &c. Tashtassuck 
had but two children, a son and a daughter, 
those he joined in marriage, because he could 
find none worthy of them out of his family. 
The product of this marriage was four sons, of 
whom Canonicus was the oldest." 

With regard to their religious belief, Mr. 
Williams observes that they have a tradition, 
that to the southwest the gods chiefly dwell and 
thither the souls of all good men and women 
go. Their principal god seems to have been 
Kautantowit, or the southwest god. But they 
have many other objefts of worship. They call 
the soul Cowwewoncky " derived from Cowwene^ 
to sleep, because (say they) it workes and ope- 
rates while the body sleepes. . . . They believe 
that the souls of men and women go to Cau- 

tantouwit his House Murderers, thieves and 

lyars, their Souls (say they) wander restless 
abroad. 

"They have it from their Fathers, thzX^Kau- 
tantowwit made one man and one woman of a 
stone, which disliking, he broke them in pieces, 
and made another man and woman of a Tree, 
which were the Fountains of all mankind."* 

The Narragansetts soon became debased and 
corrupted,after their intercourse with the whites, 
by intemperance, &c.; and many of the vices 
with which our forefathers have charged the In- 
dians, they never would have known, but for 
their intercourse with the whites. 

The name of the Narragansett Country be- 

* Key: Pub. Nirr. Club, Providence, 1866, i. 116. 
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came circumscribed as Canonicus and Mianti- 
nomi sold off their territory. After the sale of 
Providence to Williams, the island of Rhode 
Island toCoddington and Shawomet or old War- 
wick to Gorton and their respective associates, 
those territories virtually ceased to be called 
Narragansett. After East Greenwich was con- 
veyed [to the forty-eight grantees] and ercftcd 
into a township in 1677, the name of Narra- 
gansett was circumscribed to the limits of the 
present county of Washington, bounding north- 
erly on Hunt's river and the south line of the 
county of Kent. 

The first settlement in the state was by Roger 
Williams, at Providence, in 1636; the others 
were by Coddington, at Portsmouth, in 1638 ; 
by Richard Smith, at Wickford, in Narragan- 
sett, in 1639,' and by Gorton, in Warwick, in 
1642-3. That Smith's was the third settlement, 
and before Gorton's, Roger Williams says, in 
his testimony in favour of Smith's title to the 
Wickford lands, sworn to July 21, 1679, where 
he declares, "y' Mr. Richard Smith Sen.," 
who for his conscience to God left fairc Poscs- 
sions in Gloster Shire and adventured with his 
Relations and Estate to N. Engl, and was a 
most acceptable Inhabitant and prime leading 
man in Taunton in Plymouth Colony : For his 
conscience sake (many differences arising) he left 
Taunton and came to the Nahiggonsik Coun- 
trey where by God's mercy and the fav" of ye 
Nahigonsik Sachems he broke the Ice (at his 
great Charge and Hazards) and Put up in the 
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thickest of y* Barbarians y* first English House 
amongst them. 2. I humbly testine y^ about 
Jbrty years {Jorty^twOj in the London duplicate] 
(from this date) he kept Possession commingand 
going himselfe Children and Servants and he 
had quiet Possession of His Howsing Lands and 
medow^and there, in his own howse, with much 
Serenity of Soule and comfort he yielded up his 
Spirit to God y* Father of Spirits in Peace/' 
Forty years from the date of his testimony, in 
1679, carries Smith's settlement back to 1639 
[to 1637 ify^(K-^^ is corredl]. 

The legislature of Rhode Island, in a letter 
to Richard Smith, dated May 4, 1664, says: 
"Whereas yow are an antiant inhabitant of this 
Collony, and for whome the Collony hath had a 
good report," &c.* 

Richard Smith," the son of Richard Smith, 
the first settler, in his Petition to the King in be- 
half of himself and others, which is mentioned 
in the Colony Records, as having been read in 
council, July 3, 1678, says: "That your peti- 
tioners are inhabitants in that part of New Eng- 
land, called the Narragarrsett Country, where 
their ancestors did, about forty years since, sit 
down and spend great sums of money in plant- 
ing and improveine the same/' -f* 

Richard Wharton," Elisha Hutchinson '^ and 
John SafKn,'* in their petition to the King, dated 
Odlober, 1 680, respefting their titles to the Nar- 
ragansett lands, say, " that part of the lands afore- 

• R, I. Col. Rcc. iL 45. 
t/i/V.iiL ja 
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said were purchased by Mn Roger Williams, 
yet living, and by Mr. Richard Smith, deceased, 
zhovc Jbrty years ago, and possessed to this day 
by his son, Mr. Richard Smith."* This speaks 
of Williams, at Providence, and Smith, at Wick- 
ford, as the first purchasers in the Narragansett 
Country. 

Brinley '* says, in his history of Narragansett 
before mentioned, under date of 1 641 : ^^ Richard 
Smith purchased a tra6l'^ of the Narragansett 
Sachem, among the thickest of the Indians, 
(computed at 30,000), ere£ted a house for trade, 
and gave free entertainment to travellers; it be- 
ing the great road of the country." -f- By this 
statement, it appears that the house had been 
ere£led and the road travelled in 1 641. The tim- 
ber of which it wras construfted was imported 
from Taunton river '^ by water, as the country 
was prairie for some distance from the shore and 
there were no oxen or teams to procure it at 
Wickford. The imported materials are in the 
house now.*' 

Speaking of Gorton's purchase of Shawomet 
or Warwick, in January, 1642-3, Callender 
says that Gorton "came to Rhode Island in June, 
1638, where he tarried till 1639-40; then he 
was on some contention banished the Island. 
Thence he went to Providence, where, many 
of the people growing uneasy at his planting 
and building at Pawtuxet [on the north side 
of the river], and complaining to the Massachu* 

•Potter's Sar/y Narragansett^ p. 227. 

tMats. Hist. Soc. Coll. ist series, vi 216, 217. 
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setts government, in 1642, he was summoned 
to appear before the court, which he despised. 
However, he purchased this traft [on the south 
side of the river called Shawomet or Warwick] 
of the Indians and removed there with his 
friends." Callender further states that, about 
1642-43, Roger Williams and one Mr. Wil- 
cox ereded trading-houses in the Narragansett 
Country and there were some few plantations 
settled near them. Williams built near Smith,'^ 
who, all admit, erefted the first house, and Wil- 
liams afterwards sold out to Smith. 

The preceding fadls given by Williams, and 
the petitions of Smith, senior, and Smith, jun- 
ior, Wharton and others furnish satisfa6tory 
proof that Richard Smith's settlement, at Wick- 
ford in Narragansett, was prior to the year 1 640 
and,taken together with the statement of Brinley 
that Smith's purchase was in 1 641, corroborated 
by Callender, who says that the three trading- 
houses of Smith, Williams and Wilcox were 
ercded in 1642-3, and that some plantations 
were settled near them, supply conclusive evi- 
dence that Smith's settlement at Wickford was 
previous to that of Gorton, at Warwick, in 
January, 1642-3. 

As the power of the Indians became weakened 
from the increased settlements and intrusions 
of the whites, the question of the jurisdiftion 
of the Narragansett Country became a subje(5t 
of avaricious contention. In 1631, Conne6ticut 
obtained her first patent, bounding the colony 
cast on "Narragansett river,'* which the colo- 
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nists contended was what is now called Scekonk 
or Blackstone river. The Rhode Island patent, 
obtained in 1643, bounded the colony "north- 
ward and northeast on the patent of Massa- 
chusetts, east and southeast on Plymouth patent, 
south on the ocean and on the west and north- 
west by the Indians called Nahigganneucks^ alias 
Narragansett^ the whole tra6l extending about 
twenty-five English miles, unto the Pequod river 
and country." * The boundaries being loose and 
undefined by particular designated names or 
places, the inhabitants, as has been said, "the 
geography of the country being hardly emerged 
into any tolerable light, instead of ascertaining 
their limits on earth, fixed their boundaries in 
the Heavens." 

From this uncertainty of designation, a con- 
troversy soon arose, between the two colonies, 
respefting the charter jurisdiflion of the Narra- 
gansett Country. The settlements under the re- 
spective colonics were disputed, various and seri- 
ous disturbances ensued, mingled with a bitter 
and acrimonious correspondence, enforcing their 
respeftivc titles. To strengthen their right, Con- 
necticut, in 1 662, obtained a new charter, bound- 
ing that colony "on the east by Narragansctt 
river, commonly called Narragansett bay, where 
the said river falleth into the sea, and on the 
north by the line of the Massachusetts planta- 
tion, on the south by the sea in longitude as the 
line of Massachusetts colony, running from east 
to west, that is to say, from the Narragansett 

•Potter'* Eiiftf Narrdgawseti, p. 300. 
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bay on the east to the south sea on the west 
part, with the islandi thereto adjoining." 

Tlie old Rhode Idand patent of 1643, it will 
be recolleded, also included the Narragansett 
Country, and the disputes about the jurisdiction 
of this trad had been the cause of great conten- 
tions with Connedicut, and occasional alterca^ 
tioDS with Plymouth, If the Narragansett was 
the Seekonk river, Conne£Hcut contended that 
the Narragansett Country was embraced in her 
chartered limits. If the Narragansett was ad- 
judged to be the Pawcatuck river, then Ply- 
mouth claimed the same territory as being cdo- 
braced within her chartered limits, as the ** Nar- 
ragansett river" was her west boundary. Mas- 
sachusetts also claimed that part of Narragansett 
that lay west of the Wccapaug river in Westerly, 
running about five or six miles east of Pawca- 
tuck, as her part of the division of the Pequod 
country, obtained by the conquest in 1637. 

Thus stood Khode Island, possessed of only 
the towns on the island of Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, and the Shawomet settlements, contend- 
ing singly for her rights against the power and 
physical energies of her three powerful neigh- 
bours, and only comforted and cheered by the 
distant hope of protection from the King. The 
Connecticut charter of 1662 embracing Narra- 
gansett, Rhode Island, to sustain herself at this 
, crisis, also petitioned the throne for a new char- 
ter, establishing her ancient jurisdiction includ- 
ing the questioned title to Narragansett, a pro- 
ceeding which agitated anew at court the ac- 
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rimonious dispute between the colony agents 
respedling the true location and name of the 
" Narragansett river/' contemplated in their re- 
spective grants. For a more equitable adjust- 
ment of this litigated colonial controversy, the 
King called in the Connefticut charter, re- 
cently granted, for further consideration. In this 
posture of affairs, Mr. Winthrop,** the agent of 
Connecticut, apprehensive of results, fatal in 
other respedts, from the inhibition, agreed with 
the agent of Rhode Island, Mr. Clark," to a gen- 
eral reference of the question in dispute. William 
Brereton, Esquire, Major Robert Thomson, 
Captain Richard Dcane, Captain John JBrooke- 
haven and Do6lor Benjamin Worscley were mu- 
tually chosen by the parties, arbitrators to hear 
and decide the question." They fixed on terms, 
which were signed and sealed by the agents of 
both colonies, Messrs. Winthrop and Clark, in 
April, 1 663, and were as follows : " That a River, 
there commonly called and knownc by the name 
of Pawcatuck River, shall be the certaine bounds 
betweene those two Collonies, which said River 
shall for the future be alsoe called alias Norro- 
gansett, or Narrogansett River. . . . That the pro- 
prietors and inhabitants of that land, about Mr. 
Smith's Tradeing-house, claimed or purchased 
by Major Atherton** . . . and others, . . . shall 
have free libertie to choose to which of those 
Colloneis they will belong.*' * On the third of 
July, 1 663, they accordingly assembled and made 
choice of Connedticut.** The Rhode Island Char- 

*IL I. Col. Rec. 1518. For spelling Norrcgansett. iL lO. 
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ter of July 8, 1663, mentioned and confirmed 
the first article of the before-mentioned award, 
but omitted the other. This charter, in Novem- 
ber, 1663, was received by Rhode Island, read 
publicly before the people and accepted. 

This auspicious result inspired Rhode Island 
with a confident hope that this irritating con- 
troversy was brought to a successful termination. 
The agreement, solemn and formal as it was in 
prospe6l, proved delusive. It did not settle the 
controversy. Connecticut contended, that Mr. 
Winthrop had a commission, as agent, only to 
procure their charter; that, in conformity there- 
to he had done so and transmitted it home; that, 
upon that event, his commission had been ful- 
filled and to all intents his agency had ceased; 
that thereafter he had no power to put their 
charter to arbitration or authority to annul it, 
except instructed anew; that the whole proce- 
dure was unknown to them; and that, in an- 
other respedt, Rhode Island herself had nulli- 
fied the agreement in not admitting the juris- 
diction of Connecticut over the inhabitants of 
Narragansett, who had eleCted, according to its 
provisions, to live under that government. To 
relieve Rhode Island from a dilemma so press- 
ing, Roger Williams, in a letter to Major Ma- 
son of Connecticut, in explanation of the appa- 
rent perplexity that surrounded the transaction, 
says : "Upon our humble address by our agent, 
Mr. Clarke, to his Majestv, and his gracious 
promise of renewing our former charter, Mr. 
Winthrop, upon some mistake, had entrenched 
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upon our line, and not only so, but, as it is said, 
upon the lines of other charters also. Upon Mr. 
darkens complaint, your grant was called in 
again and it had never been returned, but upon 
a report that the agents, Mr. Winthrop and 
Mr. Clarke, were agreed, by meditation [sic] of 
friends, (and it is true they came to a solemn 
agreement under hands and seals,) which agree- 
ment was never violated on our part.'** 

This partial armistice rather exasperated than 
allayed the disposition of the parties, and the 
contest was renewed with increased vigour. In 
the same year Rhode Island and Connedticut ap- 
pointed magistrates in Narragansett, to execute 
their respeftive laws. In March, 1663-4, or 
shortly before that time, twenty armed men, from 
the latter colony, crossed the Pawcatuck and, 
with force, entered the house of a citizen ad- 
hering to the government of Rhode Island, as- 
saulted and seized the owner and carried him 
captive to Connedticut. Rhode Island, in the 
May following, seized John Greene,** of Quid- 
nesset, an adherent of the opposite government, 
transported him to Newport and threatened to 
arrest and imprison all others who would not 
subjeft themselves to their jurisdidtion. The 
courts of each colony holding their opposite ses- 
sions and promulgating their conflidting deci- 
sions, the continued arrests, captures and incar- 
cerations of the adherents of each party seemed 
to threaten a speedy effusion of blood. An in- 
habitant of Wickford, writing to Conncdticut 

*R. I. Col. Rec. L 459. 
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for forces, says, " Wc arc in greater trouble than 
ever and like to be war/' 

These differences, intrusions and a6ts of vio- 
lence and injustice reached the ears of the home 
government, and, to prevent the threatened ca- 
tastrophe, the King, in April, 1664, appointed 
Colonel Richard Nichols, Sir Robert Carr, 
George Cartwright and Samuel Maverick, Es- 
quires, commissioners,** (of whom Colonel Nich- 
ols, during life, was always to be one,) in addi- 
tion to reducing the Dutch provinces in America 
to subjedtion, ^^to determine all questions of ap- 
peal and of jurisdiftion, and all boundary dis- 
putes arising in the New England colonies." * 

In March, 1664-5, the commissioners (Nich- 
ols absent*') being gathered at Pettaquamscutt, 
by an order, under their hands and seals, eredlcd 
the Narragansett Country, from the Bay to Paw- 
catuck river, into an independent jurisdiSlion and 
ordered that it should "be called y* Kings 
Province and v^ no person, of what colony 
soever, presume to exercise any jurisdiction 

WITHIN THIS Y* KiNG's PROVINCE, BUT SUCH AS 
RECEIVE AUTHORITY FROM US, UNDER OUR HANDS 

AND SEALES, Until his Majcstics pleasure be fur- 
ther knowne." It was further ordered that the 
Governor and Council of Rhode Island, fourteen 
in number, exercise the authority of justices of 
the peace, in the King's Province, until May 3, 
1 665.+ After that day, they empowered the Go- 

•Arnold'i History 9f Rhode Island^ i. 305. 

t Pottcr'i Earlj Narragansett^ pp. 180-2. Arnold's History 0/ Rhode 
IsUmd^ L 315. R. I. Qo\. Rec. iL 59, 60. 
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vcrnor. Deputy Governor, and Assistants only, 
as magistrates to hold courts, &c., in said pro- 
vince. The letter of the King confirmed the de- 
cision of the commissioners, as "to the posses- 
sion, government, and absolute and immedi- 
ate sovereignty " of the King*s Province. Thus 
Rhode Island became dissevered, and the Nar- 
ragansett Country, one half of her territory, was 
erefted into an independent and sovereign pro- 
vince, by the name of the King*s Province; 
and in all a6ts of Parliament affecting the colony, 
passed after this date, it is referred to by the 
style of "The Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, and the. King's 
Province," naming them separately and inde- 
pendently; and the government of Rhode Island, 
in many of their state papers and letters, used 
the same style. Yet the magistrates appointed in 
conformity to proclamation of the commission- 
ers and the confirmation of the King, probably 
never exercised independent jurisdidtion over 
said province north of the Warwick line. 

This a(S of the commissioners gave new un- 
easiness to a state already perplexed almost to 
madness. She saw the increased inconveniences 
that would arise from the erection of a new ju- 
risdiftion over one half of her chartered domain, 
which, instead of relieving her from impending 
troubles, would only fetter her energies in sub- 
sequent contentions with her powerful rival. In 
addition to this, she also feared it might jeopard 
her future limits. To avoid such a result, in 
1666 she presented a loyal address to the King 
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and another to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
praying the reunion of Narragansett to Rhode 
Island, which proved unavailing. 

Under these perplexing embarrassments, the 
Indian war of 1675 began. At a period long 
previous, the natives of Rhode Island had sub- 
mitted themselves to the King and the author- 
ities of the state, and thereafter had lived in 
amity with the white people. But the United Col-- 
onies^ regardless of colonial jurisdiftion, invaded 
the colony of Rhode Island with their armies 
and exterminated the Narragansetts at a blow. 
In a letter to the King, in 1 679, the colony states, 
"Concerning the late war with the Indians, wee 
render your Majesty this account. It began in 
June, 1 675, and first broke forth between Sachim 
Phillip and the Collony of New Plymouth, and 
was prosecuted by the three United Collony s^ (as 
they tearm themselves,) and afterwards severall 
other Nations of the Indians were concerned in 
the said war, whereby many or most of your 
Majesty's subje6ls in these parts were greatly dis- 
tressed and ruined.** Butt this your Majesty's 
Collony not being concerned in the said war, 
only as necessity required, for the defense of their 
lives, and what they could of their estates, and 
as countrymen and fello w-subj c6ls, did with our 
boats and provisions, assist and relieve our neigh- 
bours; wee being no otherwise concerned."* 
In a letter to Connecticut dated in 1676, Rhode 
Island says : " We are very apt to believe that, 
if matters come to a just inquiry concerninge 

*R. I. Col. Rec. ill. 43, 44. 
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the cause of the war, that our Narragansett Sa- 
chems, which were subjedts to his Majesty, and 
by his foresaid Commissioners taken into pro- 

i teftion, and put under our government, and to 
us at all times manifested their submission by 
appearinge when sent for. Neither was there 

1 any manifestation of war against us from them, 
but allwayes the contrary, till, by the United Col- 
lonys, they were forced to war, or such sub- 
mission as it seemes they could not submit to ; 
thereby involveing us into such hazards, charge 
and losses, which hath fallen upon us in our 
out Plantations, that noe CoUony has received 
the like, consideringe our number of people/* * 
After the extermination of the Narragansetts 
they claimed the King's Province as a con- 
quered territory, to which Rhode Island, for 
this reason among others, had no title. Under 

I pretence of an amicable adjustment, Rhode Is- 
land being thus crippled and down-trodden by 
the incursions of the United Colonies, Con- 
necticut offered peace upon a division of terri- 
tory, saying that, "although our just rights, 
both by patent and conquest may extend much 
farther, yet our readiness to an amicable and 
neighbourly complyance is such, that for peace 
sake, we may content ourselves to take Cowesett 
that is, from Apponaug to the Connecticut 
ine] to be the boundary betwixt your CoUony 
and ours.'' -f- In this state of exhaustion, and for 
the peaceable enjoyment of the remainder, Rhode 

*R. I. Col. Rec. ii. 556, 557. 
t IbU. ii, 584. 
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Island felt herself compelled to answer that, ^^if 
you would accept of the one-halfe of all the land 
in the tra£t abovesaid, yet unpurchased, we 
should not much scruple to surrender it to bee 
at your disposal; provided it may be inhabited 
by such persons as shall faithfully submit to this, 
his Majesty's authority in this jurisdidtion. We 
have made this tender out of that respedt we 
beare unto the country in generall." * This pro- 
position Connefticut refused. In this state of de- 
spair Rhode Island threw herself upon her own 
energies and determined, if she fell, to fall with 
dignity. 

The decision of the King's commissioners 
had had but little efFeft upon Conncfticut.They 
alleged that the commissioners' award was void, 
because Colonel Nichols, who was required al- 
ways to be one of the board, was absent and had 
subsequently revoked the order of the other com- 
missioners. Their committee proceeded to the 
King's Province, surveyed and laid out new 
plantations within the disputed boundaries, 
while Rhode Island settled others with her ad- 
herents. Claimants occupied under both govern- 
ments. Proclamations fulminated from both col- 
onies, conjuring their partisans to fidelity and 
breathing vengeance against intruders. Arrests 
and captures were made by officers, aided by 
troops of horse, and laws were enacted by each 
government, threatening forfeiture of estate to 
all who claimed under or acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the other. 

*R. I. Col. Rec. ii. 594. 
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John Safiin,** holding under Connecticut, was 
convicted, at Newport, of adhering to a foreign 
jurisdiction and his estate confiscated, and others 
prosecuted, imprisoned or bailed. In retaliation, 
Connecticut seized several Rhode Islanders and 
imprisoned them at Hartford and New London. 
In the midst of this turbulent state of afl^irs, 
Rhode Island, in 1 679-80, appealed to the King* 
and gave notice to Connecticut, that she might 
prepare for trial without delay, which warning 
the latter accepted and assured Rhode Island in 
return "that they should exercise no further 
government east of Pawcatuck river- until his 
Majesty decided the appeal." 

Agents were not despatched by cither party 
to prosecute the appeal, and things remained in 
as disturbed a condition as before. 

For the purpose of quieting the animosities 
which in their progress had much increased, the 
King, in April, 1683, commissioned *° Edward 
Cranfield, Lieutenant-Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of New Hampshire, William 
Stoughton, Joseph Dudley, Edward Randolph, 
Samuel Shrimton, Fitz-John Winthrop, Edward 
Palmer, John Pynchon, junior, and Nathaniel 
Saltonstall, Esquires, "for the quieting of all 
disputes that have arisen concerning the right 
of propriety to the jurisdiction and soil of a 
certain traCt of land in New England called 
the King's Province or Narragansett Country." 
From the constitution of this court, being com- 
posed of commissioners seleCted from the United 
• R. I. Col. R«. iii. 76.77. 
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Colonies, whose feelings had ever been inimi- 
cal to the existence of Rhode Island, she au- 
gured anything but auspicious results. The com- 
missioners assembled at Smith's Castle, near 
Wickford, in pursuance of their appointment, 
attended by the agents of Connedticut and Ply- 
mouth, to litigate their respeftive claims to the 
King's Province. Rhode Island peremptorily 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
court. Her legislature, assembled within a mile,'' 
denied their right to adjudicate, and ordered 
their sergeant-at-arms, with his trumpet, at the 
head of a troop of horse, " by loud proclama- 
tion, to prohibit them from keeping court in 
any part of their jurisdiftion," They adjourned 
to Boston and finally adjudged, as might have 
been expeftcd, "that the jurisdiftion of the 
King's Province belonged of right to Conncfti- 
cut." The sturdy remonstrance of Rhode Island 
to the King, against the partial organization of 
the court, defeated the confirmation of its deci- 
sion.* 

Another effort was made, as ill advised as the 
preceding, to terminate the existing agitations. 
The King, in 1685, commissioned Joseph Dud- 
ley as President of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and the King's Province, — thus 
uniting the four provinces under one common 
head. He assumed the government and, by pro- 
clamation, declared the King's Province a se- 
parate government, independent of Rhode Is- 
land. He assembled his council at Smith's Castle 

•Poller*! Sdri^ Nitrrni*imfif^ pj». •a9'a38. 
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and, in the plenitude of authority, established 
courts, appointed magistrates and, to obliter- 
ate every recollection of their former political 
existence, substituted the town name of Ro- 
chester*' for Kingstown, Haversham [or Faver- 
sham] for Westerly and Dedford for Greenwich. 
Rhode Island, enfeebled by dismemberment, 
quietly submitted until the arrest of Andros and 
the subversion of his government, when she re- 
established her authority. 

All endeavours, by the home government, to 
produce hartnonious relations, proved fruitless. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut subsequently at- 
tempted to settle their boundaries by commis- 
sioners of their own and, after much negotia- 
tion, an agreement was made in 1703,* but this 
proved unsatisfactory and was not confirmed by 
Conne^icut. Finally, all efforts to produce a 
peaceful conclusion of this long and painful con- 
troversy failing, Rhode Island in a letter to Con- 
necticut, dated July 7, 1 720, -|- declared, " As you 
have rgeCted that [meaning the line of 1703, 
which was run near where the boundary is now 
established], as well as all other endeavors for an 
accommodation, and will not be satisfied with- 
out swallowing up the greatest part of our small 
colony, we are, therefore, determined, with the 
blessing of God, with all expedition to make 
our appeal to the King in Council, for his de- 
termination and decree of our westerly bounds; 
and that you may not be surprised, we humbly 

*R. 1, Col. R«. iii. 474, 475. 

t ibiJ. iv. 176. 
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notify you thereof, that you may take such steps 
as you may think fit to justify and vindicate 
yourselves/' Rhode Island appointed Joseph 
JenckeSy Esq.," their Lieutenant-Governor, a 
special agent to proceed to London to conduft 
the appeal. Connefticut appointed Jeremiah 
Dummery'^the resident agent of Massachusetts, 
their agent for the same purpose, and the trial 
proceeded. Conflifts ceased, as if both parties 
were weary of the tedious, irritating and savage 
controversy and waited with sullen patience the 
decision ox the common umpire at Whitehall. 

In 1726, the King in Council promulgated 
his final decision, establishing Pawcatuck river 
as the west boundary of Rhode Island and unit- 
ing the King's Province, which had existed fifty 
years,'' as an imieperjiierjt )unsdi6tiony to Rhode 
Island.* 

To give a particular account of the various 
conflidts, negotiations and events that occurred 
in Narragansett, or the King*s ProvwcCy through 
the course of eighty-three years, during which 
period the controversy respecting jurisdiction 
lasted, and the parts enadted in it by the various 
and distinguished men of Rhode Island; to por- 
tray the blunt and energetic charadter of Gover- 
nor Benedict Arnold, the courteous and con- 
ciliatory course of Governor Brenton, the firm 
and unyielding decision of the Cranstons, the 
unflinching Quaker spirit of Coddington and 
Easton, the quick, inquisitive and argumenta- 

* Potter's Ssrly NMrrMgansett^ pp. 206*211, gives what appears to 
be Che King's order in Council referred to. 



A History of the 
Church in Narragansett 

Chapter I 
A.D. 1700 to A. D. 1720 

Early Church Families in Narragansett. The Rev. 

Christopher Bridge, The Rev. William Guy. The 

; First Entry in the Church Register. Gabriel Bernon. 

I A NUMBER of &milies attached to the 

I /-^ worship of the Church of England** 

' M JX had, previously to the year 1700, sct- 

\ tied in the Narragansett Country. They wor- 

j shipped in private houses until the Rev. Chris- 

I tophcr Bridge" became their regular pastor, in 

i 1706. We have no positive information how 

[ long he continued to officiate. Dr. MacSparran, ■ 

I in his work on the colonies, entitled America 

\ DisseSledy printed in Dublin, in 1753, observes: 

[ "A little church was built in Newport, the 

j metropolis of the Colony, in 1702, and that in 

' which I officiate in Narraganset, in 1707. There 

; have been two incumbents before me, but 

j neither of them had resolution enough to grap- 

I pie with the difficulties of the mission above a 

I year apiece." But the Rev. Samuel Niles, who 

i was first settled over the Presbyterian or Con- 

1 gregational Society*' in South Kingstown, in a 

\ deposition on the trial concerning the ministe- 

i ri^ land, says: " Soon after I came to preach the 
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gospel at Kingstown (now South Kingstown), 
in the Colony of Rhode Island, in the Narra- 
gansett Country, by the invitation of sundry 
well-disposed persons in said town, which was 
in the year 1702, or thereabouts; the Rev. Mr. 
Bridge, a professor of the Church of England, 
continued in the north part of said Kingstown, 
as it was then called, at the same time that I, 
the said Niles, preached in the south part/'* 
Mr. Niles removed from Narragansett to Brain- 
tree, in Massachusetts, in 17 10. Being a resident 
of Narragansett at the time, he is more likely 
to be corredt as to the length of Mr. Bridge's 
incumbency than Dr. MacSparran, who did not 
arrive there until many years after that period. 
This strengthens the probability that Mr. Bridge 
continued his ministry much longer than a year 
and that the society of Episcopalians was gath- 
ered and the church built under his rcftorship.*' 

The Rev. Samuel Niles was born at Block Island, 
Rhode Island, May i, 1674, was graduated at Har- 
vard University in 1699 and was ordained in Brain- 
tree,^*" Massachusetts, in 171 1. His first wife was Eli- 
zabeth, a daughter of the Rev. Peter Thacher, of Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts, by whom he had, among other 
children, Samuel, born May, 171 1 ; Mrs. Niles died 
in 1716. His second wife was Ann, a daughter of the 
Hon. Nathaniel Coddington, of Newport, to whom 
he was married by Governor Cranston, November, 

*In 1722-3, the town of Kingstown was divided, by a6l of the legis- 
lature, into two towns, called North and South Kingstown. The 
church of the parish, built in 1707, fell on the North Kings- 
town side of the dividing line. The same edifice was, in 1800, re- 
moved to Wickford and is still [1847] used for divine service, 
II St. Paul's Church, in North Kingstown. 
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1716. By her he had Elisha and Susanna^ twins^ born 
17 1 9. The second wife died in 1732 and, in 1737, 
Mr. Niles married Elizabeth, a daughter of the Rev. 
William Adams, pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Dedham, Massachusetts, the widow of the Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, first minister of Windham, Con- 
nedticut, and, by Mr. Whiting, the mother of Mrs. 
Thomas Clap, whose husband was president of Yale 
College. 

Although Mr. Niles entered the ministry late in 
life, the period of his continuance in it, over fifty 
years, was comparatively long. In the course of that 
time he composed and published the following works, 
viz. : 1 745 : Trisfia Ecclesiarum^ or a Brief and Sorrow- 
ful Account of the Present State of the Churches in New 
England (spoken of as a valuable work, deserving a 
republication), ij^j: God's Wonder-lVorking Provi- 
dence for New England^ in the Reduction of Louisburg^ 
in verse. 175a: Vindication of Divers Gospel Doctrines. 
Also a few remarks on Mr. John Bass* Narrative. 
1757: ^he True Do^ine of Original Sin^ in answer to 
John Taylor of Milton. 

Besides the above, Mr. Niles composed a History 
of the Indian Wars. The elder President Adams, in a 
letter to the late Judge Tudor, thus spoke of the work 
and its author: ^'There is somewhere in existence, as I 
hope and believe, a manuscript history of the Indian 
wars, written by the Rev. Samuel Niles, of Braintree. 
Almost sixty years ago, I was an humble acquain- 
tance of this venerable clergyman, then, as I believe, 
more than fourscore years of age. He asked me 
many questions, and informed me, in his own house, 
I that he was endeavouring to recoiled and commit to 
writing a history of the Indian wars in his own time 
and before it, as far as he could colled information. 
The history he completed and prepared for the press ; 
but no printer would undertake it, or venture to pro- 
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pose a subscription for its publication. Since my re- 
turn from Europe, I inquired of his eldest son, the 
Hon. Samuel Niles, on a visit he made me at my 
house, what was become of that manuscript. He 
laughed, and said it was still safe in the till of a cer- 
tain trunk, but no encouragement had ever appeared 
for its publication. Ye liberal Christians, laugh not at 
me, nor frown upon me for reviving the memory of 
your once formidable enemy. I was then no more a 
disciple of his theological science, than you are now. 
But I then revered, and still revere, the honest, vir- 
tuous, and pious man. Fas estab hoste doceri. And his 
memorial of faith might be of great value to the 
country." 

The manuscript was lately found in a box of pa- 
pers bequeathed by the late Dr. Freeman, of Boston, 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and is pub- 
lished in one of the last volumes of the Society's 
Colledions. 

Mr. Niles died in May, 1762, aged eighty-eight. 
Samuel Niles, Jr., was graduated at Cambridge,. 
1 73 1. He was a representative from Braintree to 
the General Court, Judge of Suffolk Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, &c. He married his cousin, Sarah Niles, 
of Kingston, Rhode Island, and died in Lebanon, 
Connedicut, April 30, 1804. Nathaniel and Samuel 
Niles, sons of Samuel Niles, Jr., graduated at Prince- 
ton College, respeftively in 1766 and 1769. The third 
and fourth sons, Jeremiah and Sands, and his daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, died in South Kingstown, at ad- 
vanced ages.* 

The Rev. Christopher Bridge was appointed, 
by the Bishop of London, assistant minister to 
the Rev. Samuel Myles,^' the reftor of King's 
Chapel, Boston. He arrived in March, 1699. 

•Hobart'i Hutmcal Skitcb •/ AbingUn. 
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In 1703, at the request of the vestry, Mr. Bridge 
proceeded to England, in order to solicit sub- 
scriptions for the enlargement of the chapel, 
a measure made necessary by the increase of the 
congregation. A misunderstanding, about this 
time, arose between Mr. Myles and Mr. Bridge, 
which grew into a serious division^ and threat- 
ened the peace and prosperity of the Church. 
The Bishop of London (Compton) condemned 
the course of Mr. Bridge, and, in his letter to the 
Church, says: "Therefore I shall not be soe car- 
nest for his removall, otherwise than I am con- 
vinced it is impossible for him and Mr. Myles 
to live together in peace. I know his spirit is 
too high to submit to that subordination which 
is absolutely necessarie he should comply with 
whilst he stayes at Boston, soe that I would by 
all means advise him to go to Narragansetts, 
where he may have an hundred pounds per an- 
num sterling, besides what perquisites he may 
make upon the place, and there he will be his 
own Master." 

About the first of Odlober, 1706,** Mr. Bridge 
came to .Narragansett. The wardens of King's 
Chapel spoke of him with regard and rcspcdt, 
and the bishop promised him the continuance 
of his favour. 

It, however, appears that Mr. Bridge, after 
his settlement in Narragansett, created a new 
difficulty, as we learn from the bishop's letter 
to the officers of King's Chapel, dated May, 
1708, in which occurs the following clause: "As 
not being yet fully informed to what degree 
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and upon what grounds Mr. Bridge hath com- 
mittea that insolent Riott upon the Church 
of Road Island/' What is meant by the insolent 
Riott^ committed, by Mr. Bridge, upon the 
Church of Rhode Island, alluded to by the 
bishop, has not been ascertained. 

Mr. Bridge did not remain long in Narra- 
gansett, but removed to Rye, New York, where 
he was again settled in the ministry and where 
he finished his earthly pilgrimage May 2 3, 1 71 9. 

The following obituary notice is taken from a Bos- 
ton newspaper of June 1-8, 17 19: "We have an 
account from Rye, in the government of New York, 
of the death of the Rev. Mr. Bridge, M.A., a pres- 
byter of the Church of England and minister of the 
gospel in that place, who died on Saturday, the 23d 
of May last. He was formerly, for many years to- 
gether, one of the ministers of the Church of England 
m Boston, a religious and worthy man, a very good 
scholar and a fine grave preacher; his performances 
in the pulpit were solid, judicious and profitable — 
his conversation was agreeable and improving. And 
though a stridl Churchman in his principles, yet of 
great respedl and charity to dissenters and much es- 
teemed by them. He was bred at the University of 
Cambridge in England, and was about forty-eight 
years of age when he died, very much lamented." * 

In 1717,*^ the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts appointed the Rev. Wil- 
liam Guy a missionary over the Narragansett 
parish. He continued until 171 8, when, at his 
own request, he was removed to South Carolina. 
The Rev. William Guy, in 17 1 2, was appointed by 

*Greenwood't HiiUrj •/King's Cbaptl. 
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the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, an as- 
sistant minister to the Kev.Uideon Johnston [ex^Viear 

of Castlemore, Ireland] in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. In the same year ne was eleded minister of the 
parish of St. Helen's on Port Royal Island, in the 
same colony, and officiated in deacon's orders. In 
1 7 13, he returned to England and received priest's 
orders, the London Society appointing him their mis- 
sionary at St. Helen's. The parish was very extensive, 
the whole nation of Yamonosee Indians being in- 
cluded in it. He was diligent in the discharge of all 
parts of his ministerial office. In the Indian war of 
171 5, he narrowly escaped being cut off by the Ya- 
monosees, by taking refuge, with about three hun- 
dred others, on board an English ship bound to 
Charleston, having abandoned all his efFe<fls — some 
&milies left behind fell into the hands of the Indians 
and were massacred. On account of this calamity, the 

Earent Society gave to the suffering missionaries a 
alf year's salary, of thirty pounds each. After the 
desolation of the parish of St. Helen's, Mr. Guy was 
sent a missionary to Narragansett. He arrived in the 
latter part of the year 17 17, and, in the autumn of 
1 71 8, he returned to South Carolina on account of 
his health, and was soon after settled over St. An- 
drew's Church, thirteen miles from Charleston. He 
continued their redlor until his death, in 175 1/* He 
is reported to have been diligent in the discharge of 
his official duties, not confining himself to his own 
immediate people, but extending his ministrations to 
a considerable distance. So successful were his exer- 
tions, that the parishioners were induced to enlarge 
their church, while a subscription was raised for build- 
ing a new one in a.different part of the mission.* 

* Hawkins's Hisi$ncai Notiaofthi Missions of the Church of Eng- 
Undin thi North Amtrican Colonies^ pp. 58, 60. Humphreys's His- 
toric4l Account of thi Society for tU Propagation of the GospeL 
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The first entry in the Church Records^ is 
the following: 

Kingstown in Naragansett April ye \d^ 171 8 

ATT a meeting of the Parrishners aforesd: 
jljL the ffollowing persons were Elected as 
Church Wardens and Vcstreymen for the Year 
Ensueing, viz': The Reverend Mr. W" Guy 
^cf^ being present, 

Mr. Samuel Phillips '"^ 
Mr. Samuel Albro 
Mr. Charles Dickinson 
Mr. Gabriel Bernon 
Mr. George Balfour 
Mr. Thomas Lillibridge 
Mr. John Keltridge 
Mr. Thomas Phillips 
Mr. John Albro 



} 



Church Wardens 



Vestrymen 



On the same day^'' Messrs. Dickinson, Bernon, 
Keltridge and Phillips were sworn into their of- 
fices, as were also the wardens. Messrs. Charles 
Dickinson, Gabriel Bernon, Samuel Albro, Sam- 
uel Phillips and George Balfour were appointed 
to go to Boston "y* 15th of June," with a letter 
from the Vestry, in order to obtain a bcncfaftion 
or contribution towards furnishing the church 
of Narragansett. Messrs. Samuel Phillips and 
Samuel Albro were also appointed to wait upon 
the gentlemen of Newport "on April y* 23,'' 
in order to obtain the like benefaction. 

In relation to Mr. Bernon's family, we find 
the following entry in the Records, at a subse- 
quent period : 
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"July y* 1 1* [172 1 ] four Children were Bap- 
tized att Providence viz': Mary Bcrnon and Eve 
Bernon, Anna Donnison and Elizabeth Donni- 
son"** [by Rev. Mr. MacSparran]. 

"The records of the Huguenots," remarks the au- 
thor of The Huguenots in France and America, con- 
cerning Mr. Bernon, "contain no memorials more 
ioteresting thin those which relate to this excellent 
man. . . . The subjed of this sketch, Gabriel Bernon, 
was a Protestant merchant of an ancient and honoura- 
ble family** of Rochelle, where he was born April 6*^ 
1644. . . . He was the son of Andre Bernon and 
Suzanne Guillemard, his wife. His zeal in the Pro- 
testant cause had rendered him obnoxious to the au- 
thorities for some time previous to the revocation of 
the edid of Nantes, and he was two years imprisoned. 
There exists in the family a small edition of the 
Psalms, entitled Les CL. Pseaumes de David Mis en 
rime Franfoiie Par Clement Marotet Theodore de Beze. 
Amsterdam. Tradition states that this was presented 
him by a fellow-prisoner. It was printed in its mi- 
nute form, to enable its persecuted owners the more 
readily to secrete it in their bosoms, when surprised 
at their simple devotions. 

"Gabriel Bernon left his native city and took re- 
fiige in England just before the revocation of the 
edift of Nantes. He was like the prudent man in the 
Scriptures, 'he foresaw the evil and hid himself.' In 
his native country nothing met his ear but threats 
and imprecations; and as was the case before the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, even the pulpits pro- 
pagated the maxims, 'that faith need not be kept 
with heretics; and that to massacre them was just, 
pious and usehil to salvation.' Bigotry reigned; mercy 
had veiled her face; and the choice of the three great 
evils thus fell to the poor Huguenot: expatriation, 
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death, or recantation — worse than a thousand deaths. 
In leaving France, Gabriel Bernon must have been 
subjeded to great trials. He left brothers and every- 
thing that could render life desirable. But all these 
sacrifices he counted as dust, in comparison to liberty 
of conscience. He remained some time in England. 
A notarial certificate of denization, still preserved, 
together with many other manuscripts, bears date, 
London, 1687. He came to America soon after;" to 
Providence in 1698, and then removed into ''the 
Narragansett Country, where the ruins of his house 
still exist.** He purchased several trafts of land in 
North Kingstown, was eleded one of the vestry of 
St. Paul's, m 171 8, and in the succeeding year re- 
turned to Providence.** Previous to his first arrival 
in Providence, " he vested part of the property he 
brought with him from France, in a plantation at 
Oxford, Massachusetts. His title to this estate was 
afterwards most unjustly disputed. From a plan drawn 
by himself, it appears that it measured two thousand 
six hundred and seventy-two acres, and was estimated 
to be worth ^^looo. This he hoped would prove a 
solid investment.'* 

The following documents will serve to show, 
to the descendants of the Huguenots in this 
Western world, the perplexities and embarrass- 
ments that the early settlers and pioneers of 
civilization had to encounter. They well merit 
a record on our pages as exhibiting the bright 
example of a Huguenot, who willingly aban- 
doned the luxuries and refinements of the" old/' 
and fled to the shores of the " new world,*' then 
an inhospitable wilderness, for the pure purposes 
of enjoying the privilege of worshipping his 
God agreeable to the dictates of his conscience. 
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These documents, too, will probably present to 
the many respectable families in Rhode Island, 
which are lineally descended from him, the only 
veritable sketch *' they will ever possess of the 
eventful life of their distinguished ancestor. 

It appears that Mr. Bernon had petitioned 
the Royal Council, in Boston, for assistance 
against the ravages of the Indians, on account 
of the many taxes, &c., he had paid the King, 
and for services he had rendered the country in 
various ways. Instead of the assistance prayed 
for, Joseph Dudley sent him a captain's commis- 
sion, and he was desired to defend himself; 
build forts, &c. 

Boston^ July yth^ 1 702 

Mr. Gabriel Bernon: 

Herewith you have a commission for Captain of 
New Oxford. I desire you forthwith to repair thither 
and show your said commission, and take care that 
the people be armed, and take them in your own 
house, with a palisade for the security of the inhabit- 
ants; and if they are at such a distance in your vil- 
lages, that there shall be need of another place to draw 
together in case of danger, consider of another pro- 
per house, and write to me, and you shall have order 
I therein. I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. Dudley'* 

A further brief and interesting outline of addi- 
{ tional difficulties and perplexities rcspeding the 
I New Oxford estate is set forth in a printed me- 
morial, addressed by Mr. Bernon to the Royal 
Governor and Council of Massachusetts: 
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The Humble Petition of Gabriel Bernon, of New 
Oxford^ in New England ^ to His Excellency ^ Samuel 
Shuts, Ejq.^ 

THIS Petition Humbly Sheweth that I Ga- 
briel Bernony one of the most ancient families 
in RochelUy in France^ beg of Your Excellency and 
Honours graciously to assist me in my great neces- 
sity, and that Your Excellency and Honours would 
be pleased to take into your wise consideration: 

That your pedtioner, upon the breach of the edit 
of Nants^ to shun the persecution of France^ fled to 
London; upon his arrival, Teffereau^ Esq.y treasurer of 
the Protestant Churches of France^ presented your 
petitioner to the honourable, the Society for the Pro- 
pagating of the Gospel among the Indians in New 
England; of which Mr. Thompson, the Governor, 
offered to install him in the said society, and offered 
him land in the Government of the Massachusetts- 
Bay. 

Whereupon one Isaac Bertrand du Tuffeau desired 
Your Excellency's and Honours* petitioner to assist 
him, the said Bertrand du Tuffeau^ to come over to 
New England to settle a plantation for their refuge; 
which he did, by advancing unto the said Du Tuffeau 
the sum of two hundred pounds sterling; and since three 
hundred pounds eight shillings and ten pence: which, 
with the exchange and interest from that time, would 
amount to above one thousand pounds. 

The said Isaac du Tuffeau being arrived at Boston^ 
with letters of credit from C^ajor Thompson and your 
humble petitioner, delivered them to his late Excel- 
lency Joseph Dudley^ Esq.^ and the Hon. IVilliam 
Stoughtony Esq.y^^ deceased, who did grant to the said 
Du Tuffeau seven hundred and fifty acres of land for 
the said petitioner at New Oxford^ where he laid out 
or spent the abovesaid money. Furthermore, the said 
2)4^ Yir^^i^did allure Your Excellency's and Honours' 
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peddoner, by exciting of him by letters to come to 
Boston^ as he can show. 

The said Du Tuffeau being (through poverty) 
forced to abandon the said plantation, sold his cattle 
and other moveables for his own particular use, went 
to London^ and there died in an hospital. 

Your Excellency's and Honours* pedrioner bein| 
excited by letters of the said Du T*uffeau*Sy shipper 
himnclf, hiR family nnd RervnntRi with Rome other fa^- 
milies, as can be made appear; and paid to Captain 
Foye^ and Captain fVare^ passage for above forty per- 
sons. Your Excellency's and Honours* petitioner be- 
ing arrived at Boston^ presented letters from tMaj. 
^hompsotiy afore-mendoned, to the above said Dud" 
ley and Stoughton^ Esqrs.y who were pleased (besides 
the seven hundred and fifty acres that were granted 
to Bertrand du Tuffeau and your humble petidoner) 
to grant to your petitioner one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land more; and for a more 
authentic security, his late Excellency and Honour 
was pleased to accompany me to New Oxford^ to put 
me in possession of the said two thousand five hun- 
dred acres of land, which I have peaceably enjoyed 
for better than these thirty years last past, having 
) spent above two thousand pounds to defend the same 
I from the IndianSy who at divers times have ruined the 
I said plantation, and have murdered men, women and 
i children. 

\ Your Excellency's and Honours'petitionerdoesnow 
I most humbly represent, that the inhabitants of New 
\ • Oxford^ do now dispute my right and title, in order to 
j hinder me from the sale of the said plantation, which 
{ would put me to the utmost extremity, being now 
near eighty years of age, and having several children 
by my first wife, and so seeing children of my chil- 
I dren. I have since married an English woman, by 
whom also I have several children, all which have de- 
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rmdence (under God) for a subsistence on me, after 
have spent more than ten thousand pounds towards 
the benefit of the country; in building ships, making 
nails, and promoting the making of stuffs, hats, and 
rosin, &c 

Your petitioner, therefore, doth most humbly beg 
Your Excellency's and H onours* compassion ; and that 
you would graciously be pleased to grant me such 
titles as may confirm to me and mine the said two 
thousand five hundred acres of land without any mis- 
understanding, clear, and free from any molestation 
dther from the inhabitants of the said New Oxford^ 
or any pretensions of the above said Bertrand du 
Tuffeau; so that I and mine may either dispose of, or 
peaceably and quietly live upon, the said plantation 
of New Oxford; and your petitioner shall ever pray 
for, and devote himself to your government, begging 
leave to assure you, that he is. 

May it please Your Excellency and Honours, 
Your most Dutiful and Obedient Servant, 

Gabriel Bernon 

The zeal of Mr. Bernon for the cause of religion 
still continued, and we find him earnestly en- 
deavouring to establish an Episcopal Church in 
Providence.** Some delays occurred that gave 
rise to the following correspondence between 
him, the Rev. Mr. Honyman,^ of Newport, 
and the Rev. Mr. MacSparran, of Narragansett. 

[to GABRIEL BERNOn] 

Kingstown^ July 2^/, 1 72 1 

Mr. Bernon: 

Pursuant to your request and my appointment with 
Colledor Kay," I Ve determined to be at your house 
the loth of this month, and to preach and baptize 
your children on Tuesday, so that you may notify 
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as many as you please, particularly Mr. Nathaniel 
Brown/^ of Kittlcpoint, your messenger to me. I 
had your favour of the last post, which I shall have 
opportunity to discourse with you of at your house. 
I have enclosed two European letters to a friend of 
mine which I hope you *11 carefully forward. This, in 
haste, accept from, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

James MacSparran^ 

[to GABRIEL BERNON,AT PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND] 

Newport^ in Rhode Island^ Sipt. 25/A, 1 72 1 

Sir: 

I AM favoured with yours of the 21st instant, and 
am very glad to find therein your zealous concern for 
settling the Church of England in your town. You, 
no doubt, remember, that, at our first discourse on 
that subjedl, I frankly and generously offered my 
service to go there, and preach and baptize any per- 
sons or children that wanted to be admitted to that 
sacrament ; which offer, you know, was rejedled. How- 
ever, if there be any still that desire me to go thither 
upon that design, I shall be always ready to comply 
with any motions that may advance the interests of 
religion, according to the dodrine and discipline of 
our Church. I am very sensible the Presbyterians" 
are very forward and earnest in their applications and 
endeavours of having their way of worship established 
among the people of your town; but then, if the peo- 
ple are not willing to receive it, I wish they would 
testify their dissent under their hands, as also their 
desires to have a church settled among them. As for 
Colonel Whipple,** I am a stranger to him, and by 
consequence can have no influence over him. And, 
indeed, the season is so far advanced for this year, 
that there can be hardly any essays made before the 
spring, and then, if there be any prosped of encour- 
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agement, I hope I shall not be wanting to my duty. 
As for what relates to Mr. Powel,*' you cannot be 
insensible of the pains I took to procure a reconcilia- 
tion. I shall, therefore, now only observe unto you, 
that the most of the duties of mankind are recipro* 
cal; for instance, there are mutual good offices be- 
tween ministers and hearers, parents and children, 
and therefore, as we exped our children should treat 
us with duty and observance, we must also consider 
that there is due from us to them afFedion, main- 
tenance, and what else belongs to the paternal rela- 
tion. I shall now conclude by assuring you that I am. 
Your very humble servant, 

Signed^ James Honyman** 

[to MR. GABRIEL BERNOn] 

Kind Sir: 

I RECEIVED your's of the 29th September, unsealed. 
I rejoice you continue zealous and forward to pro- 
mote a Church of England in your town, wherein if 
there were any motions made, I assure you, I should 
not be the last nor most inadive, in promoting, ac- 
cording to my small interest and influence, that great 
and good work. 

Mr. Honyman never mentioned anything to me 
about it, nor is it pradicable for me to begin such an 
affair; considering I am become the mock of malice 
by the steps I have taken in the like aflair at Bristol.^' 

However, if you'll sound your people's inclinations 
and purposes respeding the same, and this I conceive 
as it is a critical, so in my mind it is a proper junc- 
ture for such a motion, considering the progress the 
Presbyterians (as they are called) are making among 
you; I say if you sound your neighbours' inclinations 
and see what they would rather, or rather what they 
will do, and acquaint me therewith, I shall be more 
capable of giving my poor advice and concurrence. 
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When I go to Swanzcy, your way, I have not de- 
termined, but whenever it is, if nothing prevents, 
will do myself the honour to wait on you. In the 
mean time, I recommend adivity to you in the laud- 
able affair, the memory whereof will be savoury, and 
refleft honour upon your posterity, as well as con- 
tribute to make your latter end more deservedly fa- 
mous than your beginning could possibly be. 

I am, with prayers to uod for the settlement of a 
church at Providence, and the welfare of you and 
yours, with all due respeft for yourself, and lady and 
family, kind Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble Servant, in all I may, 

James MacSparran 

Narragansitt^ OSIobtr 5/A, 1 72 1 

[to MR. GABRIEL BERNON, IN PROVIDENCE] 

Newport J on Rhodi Island^ yum i//, 1722 

Sir: 

I PROPOSE, by the Divine assistance, to preach in your 
town upon the seventeenth day of this instant, being 
the third Sunday of the month ; whereof I desire you 
to inform the people, especially those that wish well 
to our Church, that they may then give their attend- 
ance. 

I also design to take my turn with some of my 
brethren to come and preach unto you, until you 
have a more constant supply, and use my utmost en- 
deavours that you may have a church settled amongst 
you. 

^ My humble service to your lady. I also desire you 
will give my respeds to Colonel Whipple,*' though 
unknown, and in my name desire his countenance to 
our good design. I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

James Honyman 
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[answer to the preceding letter] 

Pravidinci^ yum 4, 1722 

Sir: 

Your proposal, by the Divine assistance, to preach 
to us the seventeenth day of this instant, will be very 
acceptable to the people, especially to those that wish 
well to our Church; they promise to give their at- 
tendance. 

Lieutenant Whipple,*' son of Colonel Whipple, 
hath taken upon him to find a convenient place to 
preach. I have presented your respefts to Colonel 
Whipple in presence of Mr. Jink,** our Lieutenant 
Governor, and I have showed your letter to Judge 
Waterman,*' a man of very good parts, and a sober 
and religious man: these I reckon the three chief men 
of our town. 

I hope and desire, with passion, that Your Honour 
should be better accommodated with those three gen- 
tlemen for settling the Church in our town of Provi- 
dence, that I look to be for the glory of God, the 
honour of the English Nation, the good and advan- 
tage of the town, and the greatest satisfaction to our 
august King George, to bring his people to serve 
God accordmg to the Reformation, under Edward 
the VI and the Queen Elizabeth, &c. 

The gentlemen. Ministers and Presbytery" of the 
[overnment of Boston and Connefticut, are very 
»usy to promote and advance their cause, and pre- 
ferred to build their meeting in our said town. If they 
are for the glory of God in Heaven, peace in earth, 
good will amongst men, they should agree with the 
Church of England, or give as good reason for their 
separation from the Church of England, as the Church 
of England gives for their separation from Popery. 

My wife returns her service unto you, and offers 
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such poor lodging as wc have. My respeds to your 
lady. I am your most humble servant, 

Gabriel Bernon 

5 r 1 

\ [to GABRIEL BERNONJ 

Narragametty Jum 15/A, 1722 

Mr. Bernon: 

I WROTE the I ith instant, on my return from Bristol, 
I would preach for you, but hearing that Mr. Hony- 
man will be with you next Sunday, and that Mr. 
Orem** is gone to Boston, I have put off my jour- 
ney ; therefore, I pray you excuse me from my pro- 
mise at this time. I should be glad at any time to ren- 
der your town any service. I am now in haste, and 
have only time to assure you that I am, with all due 
respedts. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

James MacSparran 
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\ [to JAMES MACSPARRAN] 

\ Providence^ July ^th^ 1 722 

I Sir: 

j Since my return from New York I have received 
\ your letter. I shall be glad at any time to have the 
I honour to have you and Mr. Dickman call upon me. 
I have also your's of the 15th to answer, and give 
me leave to tell Your Honour that Mr. Honyman 
I hath promised next Sunday, 8th July, to exchange 
! with Mr. Orem,'* Minister of Bristol, and the Sun- 
I day following, 15th instant, to come to our town of 
I Providence to preach to us. 

^ And if Your Honour do take your turn, and come 
\ on Sunday after, the lid July, let us know it; and 
i I shall warn the people to submit our duty to you. 
\ Pray excuse my liberty. I remain, with resped, 
I Your most humble servant, 

Gabriel Bernon 

I 
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Last Sunday, first July, Mr. Picket^^ did preach in 
our town of Providence to the edification of the 
people, and Sunday, the 8th. We have some hope to 
see you on Sunday, the 2 2d. [c. b.] 

[to JAMES HONYMAn] 

Providence^ $th July^ 1722 

Sir: 

Your fervent affedion for the Church is to be imi- 
tated. Wherefore I, have inclosed a copy of my let- 
ter to Mr. MacSparran, and I do not know what His 
Honour will be pleased to do, and I hope you will 
tell me; and also if we may exped, Sunday the 15th 
instant, to see you according to your promise. My 
great inclination is to follow your fervency, and to 
be, with resped, 

Your most humble servant, 

Gabriel Bernon 

[to GABRIEL BERNOn] 

Newport J in Rhode Island^ July loM, 1722 

Sir: 

I RETURN my thanks for the favour of your's of the 
fifth instant. Mr. Orem/* of Bristol, has promised to 
be with you next Sunday, the 15th of this month; 
and the Sunday fortnight after that, namely, the 29th 
of this month, you may, with God's help, depend 
upon my preaching in your town. As for Mr. Mac- 
Sparran, you may invite him as you think fit, pro- 
viding he don't interfere on those days, nor such as 
we may for the future appoint in coming unto you. 
My service to Colonel Whipple,'* and tell him I 
shall be glad, when I come to Providence, to see the 
success othis zeal and your's, in getting subscriptions 
for building your church, in which, I hope you have, 
with him, already made some considerable progress. 
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Myrespefts to your good lady^whom I heartily thank 
for her great civilities to me when I was las( at Pro- 
vidence. I am, with very great esteem. Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 

James Honyman 

Pray, Sir, observe that next Sunday Mr. Orem** is to 
be with you, and that on the 29th insunt I fully 
design, life and health permitting, to be at Provi- 
.3 dence. 

\ [to MR. BERNONj 

Kingstown^ in Narragansett^ July 12/A, 1722 

Sir: 

I THIS day received your*s of the 4th of this current 
July, and for answer, you may depend upon my com- * 
ing to assist you at Providence on Sunday, the 22d 
otthis month, if God in His Providence permit. Mr. 
Orem told me he purposed to be with you on the 
\ 1 5th. As for my part, none shall be readier to serve 
the interests of the Church in your town than I shall 
be, according to my capacity and opportunity. I pray 
God to succeed your undertaking in this affair, and 
pour His blessing upon you and your family — to 
whom remember me. I am in haste, and have only 
I time to assure you I remain, with due regard. Sir, 
\ Your most humble and obedient servant, 

James MacSparran 

P.S. Give your people notice to meet at the usual 
time and place. j. m^^s, 

A [to MR. GABRIEL BERNOn] 

Niwporty September bth^ 1722 

Sir: 

I RETURN you my hearty thanks for your*s of the 
4th instant, so full of expressions of kindness and 
I civility. I earnestly desire you will be pleased to tes- 
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tify your respefts for me by showing your i&voured 
countenance to this young gentleman, Mn Usher,^ 
the bearer; who, I doubt not, by his virtuous life and 
agreeable conversation, will deserve it. If he gives full 
content and satisfadiion, so that your people think 
him a proper person to be settled in your town, as 
I verily do, I shall readily concur with them in re- 
commending him, and representing your state and 
condidon to the Honourable Society and the Bishop 
of London.*'' My praying your care of this gentle- 
man, together with my respeds for yourself, lady and 
family, concludes me. 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

James Honyman 

[to rev. JAMES honyman] 

Thi answer U the other said \ above] letter^ with the approbation 
of the gentlemen of the Church of England^ of our town ofProvi- 
dencoy in the beginning and birth of the Church of Providence 

list September^ 1722 

Sir: 

I HAVE yours, 6th instant, before me. Give me leave, 
Sir, without any compliments, to tell you that I do 
not deserve nor desire thanks for my expression of 
kindness and civility, or for ever I can do for the 
Church, and I may say that the veneration I have 
for the Church of England is so great, that all what 
I can do, certainly my duty shall fall short to the 
Church. Excuse me if I have to be to this day, 2 1 st of 
September, to return my respeAs to you, for I could 
not do it without communicating to the gentlemen 
of our town and our neighbours, concerning the young 
gentleman, the bearer of your letters; he may be as 
you say, of a very virtuous life and agreeable good 
conversation, to give full content and satisfadion to 
the people of our town. As you believe him a proper 
person to be settled minister of our town, and that 
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you will verily and readily be glad to concur with our 
town in recommending him, and representing our 
state and condition to the Honourable Society and 
the Bishop of London. For answer, I have great re- 
spcd for Governor Usher" and his lady, his father 
and mother, and I was glad to receive the young 
man in my house for a month or six weeks at your 
request, and for the great consideration I have for 
his father and mother and himself. 

But, Sir, the consideration of the Church and the 
consideration of our friend are two things, and if the 
gentleman was my own son, with all the proper vir- 
tue Your Honour recommends Mr. Usher, it should 
be against my conscience to propose him for minis- 
ter uf our town of Providence, and you know better 
than us, that a great building and a young gentleman 
don't make a church. And you are, sir, as sensible, 
exceedingly more than me, that self-love, partiality 
and acception of persons* pride are the antipathy of 
the true Church, reformed from Rome, and chiefly 
in this occurrence of time, where our town is without 
any settlement, and we must have no partiality for 
the setting of a true Church. 

And, Sir, to be plain with you, we did not think 
that the coming of the gentleman, Mr. Usher,** 
should hinder you, S'' Mr. Orem** and Mr. Mac- 
Sparran to come to administer the sacrament and to 
promote the Church in our town, as you did promise 
to take your turn. 

And besides, it is necessary to consider, with all wis- 
dom, that we have, in our town, learned men.** Let 
them be Popish Churchmen, Presbytery, Protestant 
Quakers or Gartonian — and if there be some Profanes, 
that call them to hold no religion at all — we have a 
great many worthy gentlemen that make their appli- 
cation to read the Holy Scriptures and are very well 
able to give an account of their faith ; as, for insunce: 
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Mr. Jink,** our Lieutenant-Governor, by his an- 
swer to William Wilkinson," the greatest preacher 
among the Quakers, and Mn Samuel Wilkinson," 
the old man, deserves dignity for his erudition in di- 
vine and civil law, historical narrative, natural and 
politic; and you may see bv the letters of Mrs. 
[Messrs.] Jonathan Sprague,^ Richard Waterman,'* 
Harris,'^ and several gentlemen, by their answers to 
Mrs. [Messrs.] John Danforth, Peter Tacher, Joseph 
Belcher,^' ministers commissioned of the Association 
of Presbyterian Ministry, gentlemen of New Eng- 
land. 

We have also Mr. Winsor, Mr. James Brown, 
Mr. Hakin,^* of the Anabaptist Church, and great 
preachers; and their auditors, Mr. Outram,^" mathe- 
matician, Mrs. [Messrs.] Tilliness, Power, good 
Harris,^' merchant, — all sober men, that can learn 
and teach things by true demonstration, that may 
come to the Church of England, as already Mr. Jo- 
seph Brown,^^ captain, experimented, and well known 
by his good service to the country of Massachusetts 
and all New England, that hath bought already Tihe 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England^ and 
a great many other gentlemen, very willing and af- 
fedioned to the Church of England, as Mr. Nathaniel 
Brown,^^ his brother, that hath given and favoured 
us the ground to set this church upon. 

Sir, we can't well settle the Church of Old England 
in our town of Providence without one learned and 
consumed minister of good erudition ; and we desire 
that he should be an Old England gentleman minis- 
ter, with probity able to reconcile worthies,good neigh- 
bours, and fellow-cidzens, in love and resped one for 
another, by a right charity and right understanding, 

&C. 

So we intend, the sooner possible, to make our 
application to the Honourable Society, and to His 
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Grace the Lord Bishop of London, and wc pray you, 
sir, and all our friends, whom wc must first inform 
of our circumstances and capability, and our Church 
of Providence shall pray for them that will help us. 
So you must excuse us if we can't make any agree- 
ment or condition with the young gentleman, Mr. 
Usher.** We believe that he shall do very well to go 
to Old England, to be ordained minister if he can; 
for there will be other towns than ours that shall 
want ministers; and we want but sincerity and pro- 
bity to have a good minister from Old England. So 
as we are plain to you, be plain with us; and, sir, we 
thank you for what you have done already for our 
Church of Providence in Newport — wc hope you 
will do the same in Boston, Bristol, Narragansett, 
and anywhere, for the honour and love of the Church 
of England. My wife and family thank you for your 
civility, and return their respecft to you and your 
worthy family as myself. Sir, 

Your most humble and most afFedioned servant, 

Gabriel Bernon, Providence 

[to GABRIEL BERNOn] 
Newport^ In Rhode Island^ September 28/A, 1 722 

Sir: 

I HAVE just received your's of the 21st inst., whereby 
I perceive you have misunderstood my zeal to serve 
you in proposing Mr. Usher's giving you an experi- 
ment of his conversation and abilities, for he is as 
great a stranger to me as he is to you, nor had I any 
interest in the world to serve him, and it is perfeftly 
equal to me, whether you receive or rejed him : only, 
I must be plain to say, that, though I acknowledge 
your town wants a minister of great virtue, and good 
erudition, yet I think it a little too soon to insist upon 
such terms; whereas it is not certain whether you 
shall have any one at all or no; and it seems to me 
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that, unless some more pradent measures be speedily 
taken, than I find are yet concerted amongst you, 
you may be without a minister for some considerable 
time. 

I have hitherto done my utmost to express my 
concern for, and advance the interest of your church ; 
but if my endeavours have been mistaken, I shall be 
more cautious and reserved for the future. The dis- 
tance of the place, and the drawing nigh of winter, 
make it uncertain when I shall take any more turns 
to Providence. In the mean time, my respeds for 
yourself, lady and children — conclude me, 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

James Honvman 

[to rev. JAMES honvman] 

'jth OSfober^ 1722 

Sir: 

By your's of the 18th inst., we see you have our's 
of the list, whereby you perceive we have misun- 
derstood your zeal to serve us in proposing Mr. 
Usher^ for minister of our town. We assure you we 
have all respeA for your zeal to help us, in promot- 
ing the building of our church in Providence town, 
and we pray you to continue the same zeal. 

As it is the same to you in proposing Mr. Usher, 
and it is perfeAly equal to you, whether we receive 
or rejeft him, as you say positively, why should you 
be displeased? Mr. Usher is more free to go to the 
University of England, at this present, than to be 
accepted as our minister; and as he is so young, for 
time to come he may be able for the ministry. And 
as you are plain to us to acknowledge that our town 
wants a minister of great virtue and good erudition, 

five us leave, good sir, to do our utmost to try to 
ave such an one, and join with us to pray God to 
send us such one for the glory of God, the honour 
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I of the Church, and the edification of our town. For, 

I as our town hath been almost a hundred years with- 

; out a minister, persecuted by the Presbyterian [?] 
minister, it is better for us to stay six months or one 

i year more, and have a good and able minister, than to 
nave an unable one. 

You say it is a little too soon to insist upon such 
terms, when it is not certain that we shall have any 

'' one at all, as no one hath been offered to us beside 
Mr. Usher; but we believe it more prudent first to 
give to the Honourable Society our circumstances and 
capabilities, and depend on them to fit us. They 
know better than we who shall be most proper for 
us, and as we claim as of the Church of England, we 

I desire to be under the Church of England. 

- But it seems to you that unless some more pru- 

dent means be speedily taken, than you fear are now 
concerted amongst us, that we may be without a 
minister for a considerable time. But our Providence . 
town will trust God's good providence, and not be 
too hasty. 

We believe that you have done your utmost for 
advancing the building of our church, and we shall 
be glad ifyou be pleased to concur with us in all the 
prudent measures. London was not built at once. 

But you say, if your endeavours have been mis- 
taken, you shall be more cautious and reserved for 
the future; and we may tell you for the future, we 
hope we shall have a better understanding; but what- 
ever happens, we will have respedl for your honour, 
for Mr. Orem** and for Mr. MacSparran. We ac- 
knowledge that it is a great deal of trouble for you 
three gentlemen to supply us of your ministers, and 
to administer to us the sacraments, and that the win- 
ter is coming on. But let nothing discourage us in 
the undertaking of good works, and if we are un- 
worthy, and not able to reward you, God is the remu- 
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nerator, and requites all them that do good, and the 
Church shall acknowledge and reward your deeds, 
and be glad to help us, as a good mother her chil- 
dren. So let none of us be discouraged, and let us 
join together with sincerity, integrity, and with all 
probity, and nothing can hinder us to go forward. 
Assuring you of our resped, 

Sir, your most humble and most afFedioned servant, 

Gabriel Bernon 
with the Approbation of the 
Church of Providence. 

I return my respeds unto you, and your lady and 
family; and myself and family will be glad to see you 
at our house at any time when you and yours will 
honour our town of Providence. 

[to the secretary of the society for the propa- 
gation OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTs] 

Providence Town^ the Jth April^ '7^4 

Sir: 

We have received your letter of the aoth July, and 
we see that the Venerable and Honourable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
have appointed the Rev. Mr. Pigot,*' late minister ol 
Stratford in Connedicut colony, to be missionary to 
our town of Providence. 

We are, to the highest degree, sensible and thank- 
ful for their speedy compliance, charity, generosity 
and benevolence. We beg for their continued favour, 
with all resped, submission and humility, as they are 
a good mother to the churches, to be pleased to let 
us represent our poor condition, for we are like chil- 
dren to parents, that want all their cares and assis- 
tance. And let us publish that our Providence town 
was first settled by Mr. Roger Williams and othergen- 
tlemen, banished and persecuted by Boston and Salem 
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people for their religion and kindly received by the 
savage Indians, for which our town was named Provi- 
dence, and all our hope is in God's providence for that 
we have built a church that we have named King's 
Church, where we intend to obey, serve and adore 
God, according to the Protestant Religion, and the 
Reformation by Edward VI, Cranmer and the blessed 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The gentlemen Presbyterian ministers are very 
busy and urgent *'•** to come into our town of Provi- 
dence to preach; they come often, from Massachu- 
setts and Connedicut governments, to solicit us to 
be our ministers and they have sent us several let- 
ters; they did raise a meeting-house the other side 
of our river, to their charge and cost, — that they have 
pulled down to build a big and greater, on our side 
of our river that is not finished, so they preach in any 
house where they can, and, for all that, they get but 
little ground. 

Mr. Pigot'* may be a worthy gentleman, fit minis- 
ter for our town and for whom we have resped; he 
hath married a lady ^' of a good family, with fine land 
in the bound of Warwick, where he is building a 
house, twelve miles from our town. Warwick is a con- 
siderable town, betwixt his plantations and ours. 

Our great business is to represent that we are, in 
our town of Providence,* ten thousand persons, be- 
sides the people round about us, belonging to Massa- 
chusetts government, that are willing to conform to 
the Nation [al] Church Episcopal of England. So we 
want the whole and entire ministry of a minister and 
he shall have employment enough to accomplish his 
mission. And then we shall do our utmost to con- 
tribute to his salary according to our ability — it is to 
be considered, that at present we are but few that 

•It will be remembered that, at this time, the town of Providence 
included all Providence county. n 
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promote and maintain the Church, a great many in- 
cline to it — all things go well for a banning. 

Sunday last Mr. Pigot^ did administer the sacra- 
ment in our church, out all was not finished; on 
Monday following we eleAed a vestry, to the sads- 
fadion of all them that compose the Church. The 
same day Mr. Pigot went to Stratford to fetch his 
family. On his return we shall see what step he will 
take to settle amongst us, and we shall give an ac- 
count to the illustrious Society. 

Sir, to be short and plain, all the world is in great 
consternation, at present, at Popery's arbitrary power. 
R<^er Williams and all those, that have settled in 
our Providence town, have been persecuted, bruised 
and banished out of Massachusetts government, for 
not submitting themselves to the arbitrary power of 
the Presbytery and we fear nothing more than this 
arbitrary power of the clergy. Power before Popery 
did ruin the world, and, since Popery, the arbitrary 
power of the clergy hath ruined Europe; and it Is 
plain, clear, apparent and manifest that the preten- 
sions of Popery, its arbitrary power, will ruin all the 
universe, if kings and legislators (Christians) do not 
maintain their nght and authority against anti-Chris- 
tians, &C. 

We are, in Providence town, settling the Church 
of England like children in infancy; we are afraid of 
the cleigy's arbitrary power. A good and orthodox 
minister will dissipate and remove all fears, and we 
pray Almighty God that Mr. Pigot prove so. 

The charity of our benefailors will pardon our 
fears, if we are but faithful to the National Church 
of England, true, loyal, trusty friends and true sub- 
jeds to our blessed, sacred and august King George, 
to maintain with all our hearts and souls the suprem- 
acy of his crown ; and so we remain, with all venera- 
tion, subjefts to the King, and to the eminent Society 
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faithful Episcopal Churchmen, and unto you Sir, 
with resped. 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Gabriel Bernon 



The author of The Huguenots in France andAme-- 
rica further records : 

" Dean Berkeley, theii residing at Newport, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Bernon, written in French, remarks, after 
thanking him for his beautiful prose and his belle 
poesie, * lour reflcAions on the events of this world, 
show a very laudable zeal for religion and the glory 
of God/ Indeed, through all his trials, and they were 
many, Gabriel Bernon uniformly sustained the char- 
adter of a Christian gentleman ; in his own words, it 
was his 'most fervent desire to sustain himself in the 
fear of God/ 

'* After Gabriel Bernon had established himself in 
Providence, he again visited England, where he was 
presented at court. 

"The first wife of Mr. Bernon was a French lady, 
Esther LeRoy by name, a daughter of Fran9ois 
LeRoy, of Rochelle. She had a number of children, 
who came with her to America. He married, a sec- 
ond time, in this country, Mary Harris,^ the grand- 
daughter of William Harris, who landed at What- 
checr, with Roger Williams. 

"The only son'^ of Mr. Bernon died young, and 
he is now represented by the descendants of a numer- 
ous family of daughters, who may be traced in some 
of the most respedable families'' in Rhode Island. 
There are many memorials preserved of him, such as 
several carved chairs, a gold rattle, the Psalm Book be- 
fore mentioned, and an ancient sword, bearing date 
1414. The gold rattle. Psalm Book and other arti- 
cles are in the possession of Willet Carpenter, Ea- 
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quire, of Narragansett; the sword in the possession 
of Mr. Phih'p Allen; the carved chair in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Zachariah Allen, — the great-grandchil- 
dren of Mr. Bernon.'* His memory is respeftfuUy 
cherished in the hearts of his descendants, who delight 
to dwell on the piety, learning and sacrifices of their 
French ancestors. He died February i, 1736, in the 
ninety-second year of his ^e.'^ His obituary notice 
was published in Boston, February 19, 1736, where 
he resided a short time before he came to Providence : 

"*On the first instant, departed this life, at Provi- 
dence, Mr. Gabriel Bernon, m the ninety-second year 
of his age. He was a gentleman by birth and estate,' 
bom in Rochelle, France, and, about fifty years ago, 
he left his native country and the greatest part of his 
estate; and, for the cause of true religion, fled into 
New England, where he has ever since continued 
and behaved himself as a zealous Protestant profes- 
sor. He was courteous, honest and kind, and died in 
great faith and hope in his Redeemer, and assurance 
of Salvation; and has left a good name among his 
acquaintances. He evidenced the power of Christian- 
ity in his great sufferings, by leaving his country and 
his great estate, that he might worship God accord- 
ing to his conscience. 

"*He was decently buried under the Episcopal 
Church at Providence,**" and a great concourse of peo- 
ple attended his funeral, to whom the Rev. Mr. 
Browne'*** preached an agreeable and eloquent fune- 
ral sermon, from Psalms xxxix. 4.* 

"Gabriel Turtcllot*' was also a refugee. He was 
bom in Bordeaux and came to this country with 
Gabriel Bernon, whose daughter Marie he married. 
He died at sea. Several very respedable families in 
Rhode Island are descended from him.'* 

Jesse S. Tourtellot, a member of the legislature 
from Gloucester, and cashier of the Franklin Bank, 
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is a lineal descendant of the first emigrant. A num- 
ber of Huguenot families came to Rhode Island soon 
after the revocation of the Edidl of Nantes. The Lu- 
cases, Ayraults, LeMoines, Chadseys, Tourjes, Tar- 
beauXi Frys, and Nicholses^ were among them. 

The ruins of the fort built by Gabriel Bernon, 
in the town of Oxford, Massachusetts, are still 
visible. They are situated on the declivity of a 
lofty hill, and continue to be designated by the 
neighbouring inhabitants as the *' Old French 
Fort.*'**The adjacent stream bears also the name 
of ** French River/' to this day. The walls of 
the old fort have been mostly overthrown, and, 
in the ruthless spirit of modern improvement 
in our country, which spares not reverently the 
monuments of antiquity, the materials have 
been removed, and used in the construftion of 
the adjacent fences of the lot in which the ruins 
are located. Sufficient of the foundation stones, 
however, remain to mark out the limits of the 
fort, as it was originally built, and a mound of 
them has been piled up in the works. The walls 
of one of the angles still present a salient, bas- 
tion-like appearance to the eye of the visitor, 
indicative of the palpable fa£t of the military 
design of this only remaining piece of masonry, 
that survives to stamp the recolleftion of the 
Indian wars on the memory of the present in- 
habitants of the peaceful hills of New England. 
The accompanying sketch [substituted for 
the less perfedt one in the original edition] will 
afford a view of the outlines of the " Old French 
Fort*' as they existed at the date (1884) when 
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it was made by Mr. William D. Ely, whose late 
respected wife was a descendant of Mr. Bernon. 
The last entry '^ made in the Church Records, 
by Mr. Guy, is dated September 28,1718. From 
that date to April, 172 1, the Rev. Mr. Hony- 
man,^ of Newport, occasionally performed di- 
vine service in the Narragansett Church and 
administered the rites of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. 



Chapter II 

A.D. 1720 to A.D. 1722 

The Rev. James MacSparran^ — His Arrival ^ Or-- 
igin ami Testimonials. His Marriage. The Con^ 
troversy concerning the Pettaquamscutt Ministerial 
Land. 

ON the 15th of June, 1720, the parish of 
St. PaurS) in order to procure the services 
of a missionary, sent three letters to Great Bri- 
tain, one to the Lord Bishop of London, one 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts and one to the Honourable 
Francis Nicholson.*** Pursuant to the request, 
the Rev. James MacSparran'^ was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Narragansett. He arrived on the 
28th of April, 1 72 1. 

At a meeting of the vestry, May 23, 1721, 
it was voted that "Whereas April y* 14*^ 1718, 
in the Incumbency of the Rev** Mr W" Guy, 
a Vestry Meeting was held att the Church of 
St. Paul's in Kingstown, in Narragansett, in 
New England, when and where Mr. Saml Phil- 
lips and Mr. Samuel Albro were chosen Church- 
wardens for that year and Mr. Charles Dick- 

* General Francis Nicholson commanded the expedition that re- 
duced Port Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1710. In 1711* he commanded 
the land expedition to reduce Canada. He was the friend and 
patron of the Rev. Mr. MacSparran. Soon after the year 1720, he 
was appointed, by the Crown, Governor of South Carolina, where 
he exercised an efficient government. He had previously been 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York under Andros. He was the 
original founder and principal patron of Trinity Church, New- 
port. 
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inson and Mr. Geo. Balfour and others (as by 
Record of s** Vestry may appear Reference there 
unto being had) were chosen Vestrymcin and 
now whereas, by the Removall of y*'s' Mr. 
Guy there [hath] been a Vacancy Ever Since 
Untill April, 1721, When the Reverend Mr. 
James MacSparran y* Societies missionary took 
possession 0/ s' Church and commenced his 
ministerial Office here, there hath been No 
Vestrey nor Church Meeting, it is therefore 
agreed and unanimously Voted by the mem- 
bers of the Vestry, present att an appointed 
meeting for Regulating and Bringing into Bet- 
ter Order the affiiirs of the Church in the 
aforcsd Parrish of St. Paul's, that the aforcsd 
Church-Wardens and Vestrymen be continued 
in their Respeftive offices and places Untill the 
Next and most Immediate proper Season for 
Entering Upon a New Choice." 

Mr. Archibald MacSparran,ina letterto the author, 
dated Philadelphia, March 19, 184a, says: "The 
MacSparrans emigrated from Kintore, in Scotland, to 
Ireland at different periods; the principal branch of 
them settled at the village of Dungiven,m the County 
of Deny, in the north of Ireland. My grandfather, 
Archibald, was brought to Ireland from ocotland by 
his uncle, Archibald, a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church, about the year I700, and settled at Dun- 
given. A large part of our family had come over long 
anterior to this. They were the first that ereded 
grist-mills in that neighbourhood, the querns, (hand 
grist-mills, and used before the invention of wind and 
water-mills,) being then only known there. At this 
time they possessed the best lands around the vil- 
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lage. From this place some emigrated to America, one 
branch of which I have discovered residing in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. • • . The MacSparrans are a branch 
of the McDonnels [McDonalds?] of the Isles, who 
were distinguished by different epithets. When Mc- 
Donnel was carrying on his wars with the king of 
the country, our forefather paid his own troops and 
from a bag borne by the military highlanders, in form 
of an apron in front called a sporran^ from which 
... he was called, by the chieftain, McSporran, or 
the son of the purse. Our forefathers have been on 
the disafFedfced side both in Scotland and Ireland, 
and, therefore, we have been broken when we would 
not bend. When I received your communication, I 
thought you had been reading my Irish Legend^ pub- 
lished in 1829. This work sold at ten shillings, Brit- 
ish. You will find it in this country. It was in pub- 
lishing this work that I became acquainted with 
Dodor McDonnell, to whom you $aw my letter on 
Natural History. I have a small work on the Greek, 
which I wrote for schools and colleges, would be glad 
to have your advice regarding its sale or publication/* 
Mr. James MacSparran, in a letter dated Erie, 
Pennsylvania, August 5, 1 842, says: ^'I would inform 
you that my father's ancestors emigrated from Scot- 
land to Dungiven, County of Derry in Ireland, prior 
to the persecution of the Protestants by King James. 
My father's grandfather's name was Archibald. He 
had a brother whose name was James.^ Archibald 
was the eldest son, and lived with his parents on the 
homestead. James received a classical education, and 
studied for the ministry, and was sent on a mission 
to Narragansett about the year 1720. He married a 
lady at the place where he settled. After remaining 
some time in the country, he went to England on 
clerical duties, accompanied by his bosom companion. 
He died shortly after his return to this country." 
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The same day (May 23, 172 1) "it was unani- 
mously voted y* a letter of thanks be writt by 
the Church Wardens to the Society, for send- 
ing Mr. MacSparran their missionary to them. 
It was read and approved, and voted to be sent 
with the first opportunity." 

The Rev. Mr. MacSparran exhibited the fol- 
lowing exemplifications of canonical authority: 

(translations) 

TBp tbtUt lPte»ent0, We, JoHN,*'by Divine Permis- 
sion, Bishop of London, do make known unto all 
men, that on Sunday, to wit, the Twenty First day 
of August, A.D. 1720, in the Chapel within our Palace 
of Fulham, in the County of Middlesex, Wc, the 
aforesaid John, Bishop as aforesaid, solemnizing by 
the protedion of Almighty God the Sacred Orders, — 
James MacSparran, Master of Arts at Glasgow, be- 
loved by us in Christ, many-ways to us commended 
for his praiseworthy life and the gifts of his charac- 
ter and virtues, and in the study and knowledge of 
good letters learned and sufficiently entitled, and by 
our examiners examined and approved, — To the 
sacred Order of Deacons, according to the manner 
and rite of the Anglican Church, in this behalf whole- 
somely made and provided, Have admitted and ad- 
vanced and Him have then and there duly and ca- 
nonically ordained Deacon. 

In testimony whereof, Wc have caused our Episco- 
pal seal to be set to these Presents. 

Given on the day and year aforesaid, and in the year 
of our Transladon the seventh. 

^Cal ^ John London 

TBp tftege lpte»ent», We, William,-*^ by Divine 
Providence Archbishop of Canterbury, of all Eng- 
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land Primate and Metropolitan, do make known 
unto all men, — That, on Sunday, to wit, the Twenty 
Fifth day of September, Anno Domini 1 720, in the 
Chapel under our Palace of Lambeth, We, the afore- 
said William, Archbishop as aforesaid, by the pro- 
tedbion of Almighty God, solemnizing the general 
Sacred Orders, — James MacSparran, A.M. in the 
University (Academia) of Glasgow, beloved by us in 
Christ, to us for his praiseworthy life, and gifts of 
character and virtues many-ways commended, and in 
the study and knowledge of good letters learned and 
sufficiently entitled, and by us and our examiners 
examined and approved, (he having first subscribed 
all things in this behalf of right to be subscribed, and 
having sworn to all things required to be sworn unto,) 
to the sacred order of Presbyter, according to the 
usages and rites of the Anglican Church, in this be- 
half wholesomely made and provided, have admitted 
and promoted and him then and there to the Priest- 
hood have duly and canonically ordained. 

In testimony whereof. We have caused our Archi- 
episcopal seal to be set to these Presents. 

Given on the day and year aforesaid,. and in the 
year of our Consecration the fifth. 

%tQl ^ William Canterbury 

LETTER MISSIVE 

%tQl ^ John,*'' by Divine permission. Bishop of 
London, to our beloved in Christ, James MacSpar- 
ran, Clerk, health and grace. 

To discharge the Mi- 
nisterial Office, in the Province of New England in 
America, in the Common Prayers and other ecclesi- 
astical services to the said office pertaining, according 
to the form prescribed in the Book of Public Prayers, 
by the authority of the Parliament of this Illustrious 
Realm of Great Britain, in that behalf made and pro- 
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vided and the Canons and Constitutions, in that be- 
half lawfully established and published, and not other- 
wise nor in any other manner, — 

To Thee, in whose fidelity, integrity of character, 
knowledge of Letters, sound DoiStnne and Diligence 
we do fiifly confide : (first by Thee having been taken 
the oath as well concerning the acknowledgement of 
the supreme Royal Majesty, accprding to the force, 
form and effed of the Statute of the Parliament of the 
said Realm of Great Britain in that behalf made and 
provided, as concerning Canonical Obedience to Us 
and our Successors, in all lawful and honourable things, 
by Thee to be paid and exhibited : — and by Thee hav- 
ing been subscribed those three articles registered in 
the Thirty sixth Chapter of the Book of Constitutions 
or Canons Ecclesiastical in the year of our Lord 1 603, 
by Royal authority published and promulgated,) — 
Our Licence and Liberty do grant and impart by these 

Presents : according to our good pleasure only to con- 
tinue* 

In testimony whereof, We have caused our Seal 
(which in like cases we are wont to use) to be set to 
these Presents. 

%ZQl ^ John London 

Given in our Palace at Fulham, in the County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of Odober, a.d. 1720, 
and in the year of our Translation the seventh. 






"The 22' of May [1722], the Rev' James Mac- 
Sparran was married to Mrs. Hannah Gardiner,^ 
at y* Church, by y* Rev* Mr Ja' Honyman." 






The Pettaquamscutt purchasers having laid off 
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a tradt of land containing three hundred acres, 
and marked it on their plat for the use of the 
"ministry/* without designating of which de- 
nomination it was intended to aid in the sup- 
port of a minister, Mr. MacSparran wrote to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts on the subject; to his commu* 
nication the following answer was received: 

[to the church warden and vestry, 

narragansett] 

London^ June 5M, 1722 

Gentlemen: 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel In 
Foreign Parts, having been informed by a letter from 
Rev. James MacSparran, their missionary among you, 
that three hundred acres of land have been formerly 
laid out in Narragansett for the ministry, which might 
be forever secured to your church, if you would raise a 
sum of money to reimburse the present possessor 
what he hath laid out upon it, which is represented 
to amount to one hundred and fifty pounds your 
money, the Society have therefore ordered earnestly 
to recommend to you the raising such a sum, for the 
purpose aforesaid, and they have the more reason to 
believe you will comply with the request, because 
you have always expressed your zeal and readiness 
(as much as in you lies,) to contribute towards the 
support of the Society's missionary residing with you. 
I am. Gentlemen, your obedient serv't, 

David Humphreys^ 

Thereupon the vestry appointed Charles Dick- 
inson^''*'**'' in thecharafter of Q//^j//?w/7, or assist- 
ant, to be joined with the vrardens, to commence 
a suit for the recovery of the ministerial £irm 
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in the Pettaquamscutt Purchase. Thus com- 
menced a controversy which extended over a 
period of thirty years, upon the question as to 
which of the contending parties, the Episco- 
palians or Presbyterians (or Congregationalists), 
was best entitled to these three hundred acres 
of land given "to the ministry*' by the Petta- 
quamscutt proprietors. A detailed statement of 
the various trials and of the testimony on both 
sides would occupy a volume. The amount in 
controversy was of minor importance. In the 
progress of the controversy, other than pecu- 
niary considerations operated with great force. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
had settled many Episcopal missionaries in the 
colonies, particularly in the northern ones. In 
this movement, the Congregational clergy per- 
ceived a design, on the part of the Home Go- 
vernment, to spread Episcopacy and establish 
bishops*' in the colonies. These considerations 
excited the jealousy of all other denominations, 
as well as strengthened the perseverance and 
inflamed the ardour with which the suit was 
conducted. Before the trial terminated, almost all 
the Episcopal ministry and the non-Episcopal 
became involved in its vortex. Pamphlets were 
published on both sides. Many of them were 
not deficient in bitterness. It is fortunate, for 
the credit of both parties, that but few of them 
survived the fury of the contest. 

The following brief statement of this irritat- 
ing controversy contains all that antiquarian 
curiosity can desire, at this distant day, to know: 
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'*Anno 1657, The Chief Sachems of the Narta- 
ganset Country sold to John Porter,** Samuel Wil- 
bore,'* Thomas Mumford** and Samuel Wilson,'* of 
Rhode Island, and John Hull/ Goldsmith, of Bos- 
ton, Fetaquamscut Hill, for sixteen Pound. Next 
Year the Sachem of NJendcut [Nyantic] sold for 
fifteen Pound some Lands North of saia purchase 
to the same Purchasers. The whole Purchase was 
about fifteen Miles long and six or seven Miles 
wide. Afterwards thejr associated Brenton" Rn 1668, 
June 4], and Arnold'' pn 1669]. Jointly they were 
called the seven Purchasers." * 

*' In 1668, June 4"*' five of the Pettaquamscutt Pur- 
chasers (Porter being absent,) passed the following 
order: 'That a tradt of three hundred acres of the 
best land and in a convenient place be laid out and 
forever set apart as an encouragement, the income 
or improvement thereof wholly for an Orthodox per- 
son, that shall be obtained to preach God's word to 
the inhabitants.' It would seem that no deed or more 
formal conveyance of the land was ever made."f It 
was surveyed out, platted and the words, "to the 
ministry," entered on the draft. 

" From this proceeds the dispute, who is the Or- 
thodox minister?^ By the Rhode Island Charter, all 
professions of Christians seem to be deemed orthodox. 
By one of the first afts of the legislature, in 1663, 
all men professing Christianity, of competent estate, 
of civil conversation and obedient to the civU ma- 
gistrate, though of different judgement in religious 
affairs, Roman Catholics only excepted, shall be ad- 
mitted freemen and shall have liberty to choose and 
be chosen ofHcers in the colony, both civil and mili- 
tary." J 

'Douglui'i Summary, Hislirictl mJ PtUlUsl, ii. 104. 
tPotter'i Early Hhttry »/ Narragtnsttt, p. 113. 
IDougtui'i SumMory, ii. 10^ 105. 
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^* There being no person to claim the land, in 1702 
Henry Gardner '*~ entered on twenty acres of it and 
James Bundy '"" on the remainder. Bundy sold out 
to George, son of Thomas Mumford,** in 17 10/'* 
^ Most of the grantees '"• seem to have been of the 
Church of England, but many of them fell off to an 

se& in Warwick called Gortonians,f now 



*Potter*t Earfy History 0/ Narraga/uigg^ P* i^S* 

tFrom Gorton their leader : this led it now eztind — it did not 
long tarvive him. ** Samuel Gorton came to this country from 
London. In one of hit printed works he adds to his name the 
appellation of * Gentleman.' In one conveyance he styles himself 
*Qtixen of London, clothier;' and in another, * Professor of the 
mysteries of Christ.' He landed at Boston in 1636, and from that 
place removed in a short time to Plymouth. Here it seems his 
heterodoxy in religion was first discovered, and he was complained 
of and required to find sureties, and fined. From Plymouth, Gor- 
ton removed to Rhode Island, and shortly after settled in War- 
wick. In 1642, he was seized by Massachusetts forces, and was 
confined in prison. After his release, he returned to Rhode Island, 
and then went to England, and preferred a memorial respe£ling 
his treatment against Massachusetts. In 1646, he came back to 
Rhode Island and settled in Warwick.*^ 

*^His religious opinions were peculiar. It is* impossible, perhaps, 
for any one at this day fully to comprehend them. During his 
life ther were the subject of much speculation. His opponents 
imputed to him religious tenets which he repudiated ; in many 
instances, what they considered necessary inferences from his 
opinions, though denied by him to be such, were, without circum- 
locution, set down among his heresies. In a letter to Morton, in 
answer to refle^ons in his memorial, Gorton says : 'You declare 
that I have spoken words, or to that effefl, that there is no estate 
or condidon of mankind after this life. I do verily believe, that 
there is not a man, woman, or child, upon the face of the earth, 
that will come forth and say, that they heard any such words from 
my mouth. And I appeal to God, the judge of all secrets, that there 
never was such a thought entertained in my heart.* The persecu- 
dons which he suffered for his religious opinions did not lead him 
to be intolerant towards those who dififered from him. That he was 
an enthusiast in his religious opinions there can be no doubt ; so 
were his opponents in theirs. Each defended his own opinions, 
and attacked those of his antagonists, with a bitterness that would 
not now be tolerated ; and each should be judged, not by what 
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exdnd."* And some joined the Congi^ationalists 
in other places, and others proved CO be attached to 
them. "Perhaps at that time there were no Presby-* 
terians or Congregadonalists in Rhode Island; and 
at this time [1750], it is said there are, in South 
Kingstown, more people of the Church of England 
than of the Presbyterians and Congregadonalists." 

we tkould now deem proper, but by what wu coniidered k> in 
their timei. Nor doci it tppeir, that difference of opinion, in 
mttten of religion, excluded inr from hit benevolence or charity. 

"Of the private hiitory of Gorton, very little can be gleaned 
even from cndition. The following extrafl it from the manutcript 
itinerary of the late DoAor Ezra Stitei. It ii the tettimony of the 
last of Gorton'* diiciptct, and muit put to reit every doubt of 
Gorton'i lincerity in hi* rcligiou* belief, and induce a more fa- 
vourable cttimate of hit charaAer : 

"'At Providence, Nov. iSth, 1771,! vitited a Mr. Angell, aged 
eighty, born 0&. 18th, 16^1, a plain, bluntipoken man, of right 
old Engliih frankneti. He it not a Quaker, nor Baptist, nor Pre»- 
byterian, but a Gononist, and the only one I have teen. Gorton 
livet now only in him, hit only disciple left. He says, he knowi 
of no other, and that he is alone. He gave me an account of 
Gorton'i diiclples, firit and last, and ibowed me some of Gor- 
ton't printed books and tome of his manuscript!. He said Gorton 
wrote in Heaven, and no one can undcntand his writings bat 
thoie who live in Heaven, while on earth. He said Gorton had 
beat down all outward ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per, with unanswerable demo nitration. That Gorton preached 10 
London in Oliver's time, and had a church and living of five 
hundred pounds a year offered him, but he believed no sum 
would have tempted him to take a farthing for preaching. He told 
me his grand-father, Thomas Angell, came from Salem to Provi- 
dence with Roger Williams, that Gorton did not agree with 
Roger Williams, who was for outward ordinances to be set up 
again by new Apoitlei. I iiked him if Gorton was a Quaker, at 
he teemed to agree with them in rejecting outward ordinances. 
He taid, no ; and that when George Foi, (I think,] or one of the 
£rtt Friends came over, he went to Warwick to see Gorton, but 
wu a mere babe to Gorton. The Friends had come out of the 
world, in tome ways, but itilt were in darknett or twilight, but 
that Gorton was far beyond them, he taid, on the highway up to 
the diipeniation of light. The Quaken were in no wise to be com- 
*Douglait*t Smmm»rj,<^ 105, 
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In 1702^ Mr. Niles,^ not then ordained in any 
manner^ preached in the said distrift for some time, 
but never had possession from Bundy ""' of the two 
hundred and eighty acres. In 17 10, he left Kingstown 
and settled in Braintree, in Massachusetts Bay. In 
171 9, George Mumford bought of Bundy the pos- 
session of the two hundred and eighty acres. 

''Several inhabitants of the Narragansett country 
having petitioned the Bishop of London ^ and the 
Society tor the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts for a missionary, Mr. MacSparran was appoint- 
ed in 1721, and Mr. Gardiner delivered his twenty 
acres, which he had possession of, to the Churcn 
of England incumbent. Mr. Guy,^' before Mr. Mac- 
Sparran's time, had been appointed missionary, but 
noon kft iti Mr. MflcSpftrmrii upon a writ of Fjcft- 
ment, 1723,"'^ against [George] Mumford'* for the 
two hundred and eighty acres, grounded upon the 
confirmation, 1679, and the laying out, 1693, ^^^ 
original Grant of 1668 being secreted, was cast in 
two Tryals. He appealed to the King in Council, 
but the Society for Propagating the Gospel refusing 
to meddle in the Affair, the matter rested and Mum- 
ford kept possession. 

"The Presbyterian Incumbent Minister, Mr. Tor- 
rey,'*** the first Incumbent of Ordination, brought an 

pved with him ; nor any man else can, since the primitive timet 
of the church, especially since they came out of Popish darkness. 
He said Gorton was a holy man, wept day and night for the sins and 
blindness of the world — his eyes were a fountain of tears and always 
full of tears, — a man full of thought and study, — had a long walk 
out through the trees and woods by his house, where he constantly 
walked morning and evening, and even in the depth of night 
alone by himself, for contemplation and enjoyment of the dispen- 
sation of light. He was universally beloved by all his neighbours, 
and the Indians, who esteemed him not only as a friend, but one 
high in communion with Ood in Heaven — and indeed he lived 
in Heaven.*'' Gtapuu's G#r/#« (Coll. R. I. Hist. Soc. ii. i^ 1$, 19, 
ao). 
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a^on versus Gardiner'"^ for the twenty acres, but was 
cast, and Mr. MacSparran, the Church of England 
minister, brought an adion and recovered £je£bient 
against Robert Hazard/"^ the tenant of Torrey. 

''In 1732, Torrey brought an adion of ejedment 
agsunst Mumford; both inferior and superior courts 
gave it for Mumford; but upon Torrey 's appeal to 
the King in Council, the verdids were disallowed, and 
possession ordered to the incumbent, Torrey, in 1734. 
The members of St. Paul's, Narragansett, April 7th, 
1735, addressed the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, &c, for their assistance in advice and ex- 
pense, but to no purpose. 

"In 1735, by advice from England, Mr. Torrey 
conveyed the two hundred and eighty acres, which 
he recovered of Mumford, to Peter Coggshall '•' and 
five others in fee, and In trust for himsefraiid hiu sue- 

cessors in the Presbyterian Ministry. The Trustees 
leased the same to Hazard for a few years. 

"In 1739, the original deed of the ministerial land 
in the Pettaquamscutt purchase, which had been se- 
creted, coming to light, Dodor MacSparran, in be- 
half of himself and successors in St. Paul's Church, 
by the advice of his lawyers. Captain Bull,'*** Colonel 
Updike,'*^ and Judge Auchmu ty ^^ of Boston, brought 
a new writ of ejedment against Hazard, the occupant 
or tenant of the said two hundred and eighty acres, 
and was cast in the courts of Rhode Island, but al- 
lowed an appeal to the King in Council."* 

Upon a full trial before the King, in Council at 
Whitehall, the following judgement was rendered: 

At the Council Chamber^ Whitehall^ the 'jtho/May^ ^7S^* 

Present 

Their Excellencies, the Lords Justices, the Arch- 
bishop of CAntcrbury,"^ the Lord Chancellori the 

^Douglass's Summarj^iu 105-107. 
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Lord Steward^ Lord Anson, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord President, Earl of Cholmondb- 
LEy, Earl of Halifax, Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Lord Bathurst, Lord Edgecombe, Duke of Argyll, 
Marquis of Harlington, Earl of Holdernesse, 
Horatio Walpole, Esq,, Sir William Yonge, Sir 
John Bushout, George Dodington, Esq., Wil- 
liam Pitt, Esq., Sir George Lee. 

UPON reading, at the board, a report of the 
Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee 
of Council for hearing appeals from the plantations, 
dated the 2d of this mstant, in the words following, 
viz.: 

''Their Excellencies, the Lord Justices, having 
been pleased, by the order of the loth of July, 1740, 
to reier unto this committee the humble petition of 
James MacSparran, Do(5tor in Divinity, setting forth, 
among other things, that the petitioner is the com- 
plete incumbent, regularly licensed, of the Church 
of England, called by the name of St. Paul's Church, 
within the Pettaquamscutt Purchase in the Narragan- 
sett Country, in His Majesty's Colony of Rhode 
Island; and, as such, has nlled the said church ever 
since the year 1721, and had the constant possession 
of part of the lands given for such a minister, and has 
defended his title thereto on repeated trials thereof. 
That on the 4th day of June, 1668, at a meeting of 
the partners in the said purchase, they drew up and 
signed a deed, or agreement, in writing, concerning 
the said purchase and the affairs thereof, whereby they 
gave and granted forever, three hundred acres of their 
said purchase for an Orthodox Minister, in the fol- 
lowing words: *That a traft of three hundred acres 
of the best land, and in a convenient place, be laid 
out and forever set apart as an encouragement, the 
income and improvement thereof, wholly for an Or- 
thodox person that shall be obtained to preach God's 
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word to the inhabitants/ That on the 5th day of De- 
cember, 1679, another deed was executed, whereby 
the said three hundred acres, for the ministry, was 
allowed and made good. That about 1692 a plan of 
the Pettaquamscutt Purchase lands was kid out by 
Smith,' "* a surveyor, and the word 'ministry' or- 
dered to be wrote upon the plan of said three hun- 
dred acres. That, on the petitioner's arrival there, he 
was put into and has ever since enjoyed, twenty acres, 
part of the said three hundred acres, as of right 
oelonging to the said church. But Mr. George Mum- 
ford,^ who was in the occupancy of the remaining 
two hundred and eighty acres, refusing to deliver the 
same to the petitioner, he, in July, 1723, brought his 
writ of ejectment against the said Mumford, to re- 
cover the same; but the original vote of the 4th of 
June, 1668, being concealed from the petitioner, he, 
for that reason only, failed in recovenng said lands. 
in that action. That Mr. Joseph Torrey,'**' pretend- 
ing himself to be an ordained settled preacher of 
God's Word to the inhabitants of South Kmgstown,of 
the Presbyterian persuasion, in June, 1732, brought 
his ejeftment against the said George Mumford for 
the recovery of said two hundred and eighty acres of 
land, on trial whereof, he produced the said original 
vote of 1668. On trial of which adtion, in the In^rior 
Court the verdidl and judgement were against the said 
Torrey and in the Superior Court a special verdiA 
was found, that, if the said Torrey was an Orthodox 
Minister according to lawy then they found for him, 
otherwise for the defendant. On which special verdid, 
the said Superior Court gave judgement for the de- 
fendant agamst the said Torrey, both of which judges 
ments, on an appeal brought therefrom by said Tor- 
rey, were by His Majesty's order in Council reversed 
and possession thereof was accordingly delivered by 
the said Mumford to the said Torrey, who assigned 
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the same to six trastees^'^ who leased the same to 
Robert Hazard/*^ gentleman. That the said original 
vote of 1668 being now brought to light, the peti- 
tioner was advised '^ it was his duty to support the 
rights of the Church of England, so far as to have 
one real suit upon the whole title, whether the said 
two hundred and eighty acres did, or did not belonj 
to the Church of England, as by law established. An< 
in order thereto, the petitioner on the id of Decem- 
ber, 1735, sued out a writ against the said Robert 
Hazard, the terre-tenant, for me recovery of said two 
hundred and eightv acres of land, and afterwards filed 
his declaration before the Inferior Court of Common 
Pleas for King's County, in Rhode Island, setting 
forth the said original grant to an Orthodox person in 
1668, and insisted on the petitioner's title ttiereto as 
incumbent of the Church of England, called St. Paul's, 
within the Pettaquamscutt Purchase,andinrightof his 
said Church he being regularly licensed thereto. That 
the said defendant. Hazard, put in his plea and answer 
thereto, thereby insisting on two pleas in abatement, 
three pleas in bar, and finally on the general issue of 
not guilty. That on the 6th day of January, 1735, ^^^ 
said Inferior Court overruled both of the defendant's 
pleas in abatement, but at the same time barred the 
petitioner's adtion upon the first of the pleas in bar. 
That the petitioner appealed therefrom to the Su- 
perior Court in Rhode Island, who overruled the de- 
fendant's first plea in bar, and consequently reversed 
the judgement of the Inferior Court, but they likewise 
gave a like judgement in effedt, for they finally barred 
the petitioner's adion. That His Majesty in Council, 
on tne petitioner's application for that purpose, was 
pleased to appeal from the said judgement, which the 
Court below had refused him, and, on hearing that 
appeal. His Majesty was pleased, by his Order in 
Counal of the 8th of March, 1737, to dired that so 
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much of the Superior Court's judgement as barred the 
petitioner's aAion should be reversed and that the 
defendant should restore his costs, which had been 
taxed against the petitioner, and that it should be re- 
mitted to the said Court to proceed to hear the results 
of the cause. That the said cause came on accordingly 
to be tried on its merits before said Superior Court, 
at their session which began on the 27th of March, 
1739, but which was continued to the 2d of April, fol- 
lowing, when the Jury found a verdid for the defen- 
dant, which the Court accepted and gave judgement 
thereon, that the defendant should have and recover 
the petitioner's costs, which were taxed at^i 9, 1 2, lo. 
That the petitioner conceived himself greatly ag- 
grieved by said verdift and judgement, prayed and was 
allowed an appeal therefrom to His Majesty in Coun- 
cil. And the petitioner humbly prays that the last ver- 
didt and judgement of said Superior Court may be re- 
versed and set aside with costs; and that the defendant 
may restore to the petitioner the said J^ig, 12, 10, 
the costs, which the petitioner paid, and that judge- 
ment may be given for the petitioner to recover and 
have possession delivered to him of the said two hun- 
dred and eighty acres of land sued for, and for the 
defendant to pay the petitioner's cost, to be taxed by 
the proper officer of said Superior Court. 

"The Lords of the Committee, in obedience to their 
Excellencies' order of reference, did, on the 2Cth of 
last month, and again on this day, take the said pe- 
tition and appeal into their consideration, and hear 
all parties therein concerned, by their council learned 
in the law, and do agree, humbly, to report to your 
Excellencies as their opinion, that the said judgement 
of the said Superior Court should be affirmed." . 

Their Excellencies, the Lords Justices, this day 
took the said report into their consideration, and were 
pleased, with the advice of His Majesty's Privy Coun- 
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dl, to approve thereof, and to order that the said 

i'udgement of the said Superior Court be, and it is 
lereby affirmed. Whereof the Governor and Com- 
pany of His Majesty's Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, for the time being, and all 
others whom it may concern, are to take notice and 
govern themselves accordingly. 

W. Sharps 

The decision of this cause was a noble in- 
stance, in the history of British jurisprudence, 
of the triumph of principle over the se^arian 
partialities of the judges. By the law of Eng- 
land, none were considered Orthodox but those 
attached to the Established Church. But the King 
in Council adjudged that the term " Orthodox" 
legally applied to all those who were sound in 
the do6trincs of their own particular church, 
irrcspc6tivc of Christian denomination. The 
jury having decided the fa6t that the grantors 
were of the Presbyterian (or Congregational) de- 
nomination, the King in Council determined 
that the meaning and intention of the donors, 
by the use of the term "Orthodox," were that 
the estate given should be appropriated for the 
support of the ministry of their own particu- 
lar religious creed or persuasion. This decision "' 
they made notwithstanding that a presbyter of 
the Church of England was the adverse party 
in the suit. 

This estate, so long in controversy,"* re- 
mained in the possession of the Presbyterian 
(or Congregational) Society, yielding but a 
trifling income, until a few years since, when it 
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was sold. The proceeds now (1847) constitute a 
fund of over I5000, the yearly interest of which 
is appropriated towards the support of the min- 
ister of the Congregational Church, established 
at Kingston. 






Chapter III 

A.D. 1722 to A.D. 1724 

T^ Imprisonment at Bristol of Church of England 
Men for Refusal to contribute to the Support of the 
Presbyterian Minister. The Appeal of the ReSlor 
and the Vestry of St. Paul's Church to the Bishop 
of London upon the SubjeSl. Analogous "Events in 
Massachusetts. 

THE incessant theme of the Puritans had 
been that they were persecuted in matters of 
religion, over which no earthly tribunal should 
have control. To escape fronA taxation for the 
support of a spiritual tyranny and to avoid as- 
sessments to maintain a ministry whose rites and 
do6trincs their consciences could not approve, 
**they bravely determined to quit their native 
soil, to bid a final adieu to the alluring charm and 
to commit their future existence to that Al- 
mighty Power whose authority they dared not 
to infringe and in whose proteftion they could 
safely confide. They tempted the foaming bil- 
lows — they braved, they conquered the boister- 
ous Atlantic, and rested in the howling wilderness 
amid the horrid caverns of untamed beasts and 
the more dangerous haunts of savage men/'* 

As an example of the inconsistency of hu- 
man condu6t and to show how opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, the following 
entries are extracted from Dr. MacSparran's 
Church Records: 

* General Vamum's Speech* 
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"Bristol in New England, fFcb. 5* [1722-3] 
Were Imprisoned twelve men of the Church 
of England for Refusing to pay towards the 
Support of y* Prisbeterian Teacher there, viz : 
Mr. Nath" Cotton."* Mr. MacSparran being 
Sent for to Vissitt y* Gentlemen above s* in 
Prison, in Mr. Orem's** absence,"* preached in 
BristoU Church on y* 10 Day offfeb. anno 
Domini, 1722-3." 

" Att a Vestry Meeting at y* Church of St. 
Paul's in Narragansett April y* 4*^ 1723, A let- 
ter from V* Rev* Mr. MacSparran to my L* 
Bishop or London*' praying an order for our 
Church fFurniture, which Lyes at Stratford and 
Bcgg he would espouse y* Cause of y* Church 
of England at Bristoll, where y* Dissenters have 
lately Imprisoned Twenty persons and Dis- 
trained upon ye Estats of Several other Church 
Men for payment of the Rate to Support their 
Dissenting Teacher, Mr. Nathaniel Cotton, was 
Read and Concurred with and that Concurrence 
and annexed prayer subscribed by all that were 
present at s* Vestry. Jacobus MacSparran, Rec- 
tor of s* Church.'* 

"This March, 1724-5, are Imprisoned at 
Bristol in y* Province of the Massachusetts Bay 
Capt. Nath' Browne^* one of y* Cch wardens of 
Providence, Joseph Browne'^ and Mr. Carpen- 
ter all of the town of Rehoboth"' for refusing 
to pay towards the Support of y* Dissenting 
teacher in y'Town, (viz M' Greenwood"**) w*^ 
they refuse Supposing it Criminal to contribute 
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towards Supporting Schism, and a Causeless 
separation irom y* Church of England : and I 
have Inserted the Same here, y* the age to come 
may not forget the opposing Spirit of New 
England Presbyterians ; and w* Mercy and Mo- 
deration the Church of England is like to feel 
at their hands, whenever they have y* oppor- 
tunity of lording it over her, as they have too 
much already in this Country." 

So too Dn Douglass remarks concerning the 
Puritans : ^^As is natural to all zealots and bigots, 
they fell into the same error of rigidity which 
they complained of upon their emigration from 
the Church of England. At a General Synod, 
-. ^at Newtown [Newton], near Boston, in 1637, 
'^* ^ eighty-two erroneous opinions were presented, 
debated and condemned ; and by the General 
Assembly, or court of the colony, some were 
banished, and fled to Rhode Island for safety/* * 
Experience had taught that the tendency of 
synods, or religious assemblies, was to establish 
an independent ecclesiastical influence, which 
might control the civil power; and that the 
clergy, "by their indiscreet zeal and seftarian 
heat, had rather increased than healed the 
distempers of the church/' In Massachusetts, 
where synods represented, and were supported 
by, the great majority of the population, and 
that majority was directed and influenced by 
the ministry, they had exercised a degree of 
power dangerous to other denominations who 
differed from them in religious opinion. Five 

* Douglass's Summsrj. 
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synods had been holden, the first in 1637, and the 
last in i687« with the permission or sanation of 
the civil authority. The first that assembled con- 
demned eighty-two errors of religious opinion, 
among which were the errors and heresies of the 
Antinomians and others, which occasioned the 
settlement of Rhode Island "' proper. The Gen- 
eral Court, upon the recommendation of the 
clergy, had enacted penal laws against sectari- 
ans, inflicting the punishment of banishment or 
death on those who differed in opinion from the 
dominant party. So great had been their intoler- 
ance in Massachusetts, especially towards the 
Quakers, that Charles IIordered*'aIl penallaws, 
relating to them, to be suspended." 

The easy and lax administration of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Dummer"' was selected as a fa- 
vourable time for calling another synod or cleri- 
cal assembly. The ministers assembled in order 
to obtain a legislative enactment to sanClion 
their convocation ; and, to make the effort more 
imposing, they presented the following petition 
to the legislature, it being granted in council, 
but the house not concurring : 
To the very Honourable William Dummer, Es- 
quire, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, &c.; To the honourable Councillors; and to 
the honoured Representatives in the Great and Gen- 
eral Court assembled in His Majesty's Province of 
Massachusetts Bay and now sitting. A memorial and 
address humbly presented of a General Convention 
OF Ministers from several parts of the Province of 
MassRchutettB Bay. Boston, May iji 172$. 
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Considering the great and visible decay of piety 
in the country, and the growth of many miscarriages, 
which we may fear have provoked the glorious land, 
in a series of various judgements, wonderfully to dis- 
tress us; considering also the laudable example of 
our predecessors to recover and establish the faith and 
order of the Gospel in the Churches and to provide 
aninst what immoralities might threaten to impair 
them, in the way of Gospel synods convened for that 
purpose, and considering that about forty five years 
have now rolled away since these Churches have seen 
any such conventions : 

It is humbly desired that the honourable General 
Court would express their concern for the great inter- 
ests of religion m this country, by calling the several 
Churches in the province to meet by their pastors and 
messengers, as in a synod, and from thence offer ad- 
vice on that weighty case which the circumstances of 
the day so loudly call to be considered. 

HHiat are the miscarriages^ whereof we have reason 
io think the judgement of Heaven upon us calls us to be 
more generally sensible^ and what may be the most evan^ 
gelical and effeHual expedients to put a stop to those or 
the like miscarriages? 

This proposal we humbly make, in hopes that, 
if it be prosecuted, it may be followed by many de- 
sirable consequences worthy of the study of those 
whom God has made, and we are so happy to enjoy 
as, the nursing fathers of our Churches. 

Cotton Mather, 
in the name of the Ministers assembled in their General 
Convention. 

In Council, June 3d, read and voted that the Synod 
and Assembly proposed in this memorial will be agree- 
able to the board and that the Reverend Ministers are 
desired to take their own time for said Assembly. And 
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it b earaesdy wished the issue thereof may be a happy 
reformation in all the articles of Christian life among 
His Majesty's good subjeds in the province. 

Seni down for Concurrence. 

Another synod, under any pretext, would natu- 
rally excite an alarm, and, upon hearing of the 
pendency of the preceding petition before the 
General Court, the Episcopal clergy in Boston, 
fearing the effedts of the contemplated conven- 
tion upon the prospe6ts of the Church of Eng- 
land, and of resolutions to their prejudice, if 
permitted to assemble, filed the following 
memorial:"' 

The Memorial of Timothy Cutler and Samuel 
Myles, Ministers of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, in Boston, humbly presented to the Hon*bTe 
Wm. Dummer, Esq., Lieut.-Gov'r of His Majesty's 
Province of Massachusetts Bay; The Hon'ble His 
Majesty's Council and representatives of the said 
Province in Gen'l Court assembled this lo*^ day of 
June, 1725. 

WHEREAS we are informed that a memorial 
has been presented to this Hon'ble Court and 
that the prayer of it hath already been granted by 
the Hon'ble His Majesty's Council and is now de- 
pending in the Hon'ble House of Representatives: 

Therefore we humbly beg leave to offer the follow- 
ing reasons against the s'd memorial. 

!*• The matter of the petition being general re- 
spefting y* miscarriages of the whole body of the 
people in this land, it is presumed to comprehend 
the Churches of England, wherein the Petitioners 
have no right to intermeddle. 

2*- Whereas, by the tenour of the Petition which 
is to revive decaying Piety, in Conformity with the 
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Futh and order of the Gospel, In explication of which 

gneral Terms the Petitioners refer this Hon'ble 
mrt to a time (45 years ago) when there was no 
Church of England in New England; We, therefore, 
apprehend that the Synod petitioned for is designed 
to prejudice the people of the Land against the s'd 
Church and we nave little reason to exped that, in 
such a Synod, she would be treated with that Tender- 
ness and resped which is due to an established Church. 

3^ As the Episcopal Ministers, in this Province, are 
equally concerned with the Petitioners, for the Purity 
ot Faith and manners in this Land, it is disrespedfiil 
to them not to be consulted in this important affair. 

4^ Whereas it is desired by the several churches 
in the Province to meet &c.. It is either a hard reflec- 
tion upon the Episcopal churches as none, in not in- 
cluding them ; and, if^ they are included, we think it 
very improper, it being without the knowledge of their 
R't Rev'd Diocesan, the Bishop of London."** 

5*^ Whereas, by Royal Authority, the Colonies in 
America areannex'd to the Diocese of London "' and, 
inasmuch as nothing can be transaded in ecclesias- 
tical matters without the Cognisance of the Bishop, 

We are humbly of opinion, that it will be neither 
dutiful to his most sacred Majesty, King George, nor 
consistent with the rights of our Rt. Rev. Diocesan, 
to encourage or call the said Synod, until the plea- 
sure of His Majesty shall be known therein. 

We humbly pray this Hon'ble Court to take the 
premises into their serious consideration. 

Timothy Cutler '" 
Samuel Myles "* 

In the House of Representatives^ June i i/A, 1725, Read. 
In Council^ June 14th, 1725, Read. 

Recorded for the benefit of posterity, by J. Mao- 
Sparran, Clerk. ICAurcA Records.'] 
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Upon the presentation of the preceding memo- 
rial,'** the whole subjedt was referred to the 
next session of the General Court. The Episco- 
pal clergy being doubtful of the success of their 
opposition in the provincial legislature, trans- 
mitted copies of the whole proceedings to the 
Bishop of London,"' and soon after Lieutenant- 
Governor Dummer "• received the following in- 
struflion : 

Whitehall^ jth Offolur^ 1725 

SIR: The Lords Justices being informed from such 
good hands as make the truth of this advice not 
to DC doubted, that at a General Convention of Min- 
isters from several parts of His Majesty's Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, at Boston, on the 27th of 
May last, a Memorial and address was framed, di- 
reded to you as Lieu't Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, and to the Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives, then sitting, desiring that the General As- 
sembly would call the several Churches in that Pro- 
vince to meet by their Pastors and Messengers in a 
Synod; which Memorial and Address being accord- 
ingly presented by some of the Ministers in the name 
and at the desire of the said Convention, was con- 
sidered in Council the 3d of June following, and there 
approved; but the House of Representatives put off 
the consideration of it to the next session, in which the 
Council afterwards concurred. 

Their Ex'cics were extremely surprised that no ac- 
count of so extraordinary and important a transaAion 
should have been transmitted by you pursuant to an 
Article in your Instrudions,by which you are diredied 
upon all occasions to send unto His Majesty and unto 
the Commis'rs of Trade and Plantations a particular 
account of all your proceedings, and the condition of 
afllairs within your Government. v, ' 
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As this matter does highly concern His Majesty's 
Royal Prerogative, their Ex'cies referred it to Mr. 
Attorney and Mr. Solicitor General, who after ma- 
ture Deliberation,and making all the proper inquiries, 
reported that, from the Charters and Laws of your 
Colony, they cannot colled that there is any regular 
establishment of a National or Provincial Church 
There, so as to warrant the holding of Convocations 
or Synods of the Clergy ; but, if such Synods might 
be holden, yet they take it to be clear in point of Law 
that His Majesty's supremacy in Ecclesiastical affairs, 
being a branch of his prerogative, does take place in the 
Plantations and that Synods cannot be held, nor is it 
lawful for the Clergy to assemble as in a Synod, with- 
out authority from His Majesty. 

They conceive the abovementioned application of 
the said Ministers, not to you alone as representing 
the King's Person ; but to you and the Council, and 
the House of Representatives, to be a contempt of 
His Majesty's Prerogative, as it is a public acknow- 
ledgement that the power of granting what they de- 
sire resides in the Legislative body of the Province, 
which by Law is vested only in His Majesty, and the 
Lieu't Gov'r, Council and Assembly mtermeddling 
therein was an invasion of His Majesty's royal author- 
ity, which it was your particular duty as Lieu't Gov'r 
to have withstood and rejeded, and that the consent 
of the Governor, the Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives will not be a sufficient Authority for the 
holding; of such a Synod. 

Their Excel'des, upon consideration of this opin- 
ion of the Attorney and Solicitor General, which they 
have been pleased to approve, have commanded me 
to acquaint you therewith, and to express to you their 
surprise, that no account of so remarkable a trans- 
adion, which so nearly concerns the King's Preroga- 
tive and the wel&re of'^His Majesty's Province under 
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your Government has been received from you, and 
to signify to you their diredions, that you put an 
efTeftual stop to any such proceedings; but if the con- 
sent, desired by the Ministers abovemendoned, for 
holding of a Synod should have been obtained, and 
this pretended Synod should be adually sitting when 
you receive these, their Exc'ies' diredions, they do, 
m that case, require and direft you to cause such, 
their meeting to cease, acquainting them that their 
Assembly is against Law, and a contempt of His 
Majesty's Prerogative, and that they are to forbear 
to meet any more, and if, notwithstanding such sig- 
nification, they shall continue to hold their Assembly, 
you are then to take care that the principal Adors 
therein be prosecuted for a misdemeanour; but vou 
are to avoid doing any formal aft to dissolve that, 
lest that might be construed to imply that they had 
a right to Assemble. 

This, Sir, is what I have in command from their 
Ex'cies to signify to you, and I must observe to you 
that the Precedent quoted in the abovementioned 
memorial of such a Synod being held 45 years ago, 
falls in with the year 1680, and that the former Char- 
ter upon which the Government of your Province de- 
pended was repealed, by scire facias^ in the year 1684, 
and the new Charter was granted in the year 1691, 
from whence it appears that if such Synod or Assem- 
bly was holden as is alledged, it happened a short 
time before the repealing of the old Charter; but none 
has been held since the granting of the New One. 

I am, &c., 

Charles de la Faye'"** 



'MasMchuiettt Hiitorictl Church Papen, pp. 189, 190, 
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A.D. 1724 to A.D. 1730 

ExtraBs from the Records of the Church. The 
Sweet Family. The Rev. Samuel Johnson. The Cole 
Family. Captain John Chace and his Descendants. 
The Cbamplin Family. John and Sarah Gidley. 
The Rev. Joseph Tqrrey. 

''^OV'^ S*" [ 1 724] Cap* Bcnony Sweet, of North 
JL^ Kingstown, and Tho' Mumford of Groa- 
ton in Connecticut Colony, were Both Baptzed 
att the Church of St. Paul's in Naragansett by 
the Reverend M' M'Sparran/' 

"March 29** 1725 at the Church of St. Paul's 
in Narraganset, Present y* Rev"* Mr. M' Spar- 
ran and Vestry, the following gentlemen were 
Chosen into the Respective offices following 
. . . Bennoni Sweet [and fourteen others] Vestry- 



men." 



James Sweet, the father of Benoni, emigrated from 
Wales to this country and purchased an estate at the 
foot of Ridge Hill, so called, in North Kingstown — 
the same in which the late William Congdon, Esq., 
lived and died. Benoni had been a captain in the 
British service — was well informed and of polished 
manners. He was a natural bonesetter and the progeni- 
tor of the race in Rhode Island. He was called Doc- 
tor Sweet, but practised in restoring dislocations 
only. He was a regular communicant of the Church 
and officiated as a vestryman until his death. ** July 
%o^ 1751/' says the Record, "Dr. MacSparran, after 
^reaching his funeral sermon, buried Capt. Benoni 
iweet"^ m his Family's burying Place, and in his 
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90*^ jrctf." Job, one of the family, obuined an emi- 
nent and wide-spread reputation as a natural bone- 
setter. During the Revolution, he was called to 
Newport to set the dislocated bones of some of the 
French officers, — an operation which their army sur^ 
geons were unable to perform. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, Colonel Aaron Butt, subsequently Vice- 
President of the United States, invited nim to come 
to New York to restore the dislocated hipbone of 
his daughter Theodosia, later Mrs. Allston. In this 
operation, which had baffled the skill of the city sur- 
geons, Dodor Sweet was successful. The fear of taking 
the small-pox deterred him from accepting Colonel 
Burr's invitation, when first applied to ; but, this dif- 
ficulty having been obviated, he embarked in a New- 
port packet. Doftor Sweet used to narrate the ad- 
venture in this wise: "When he arrived. Colonel 
Burr's coach was in waiting at the wharf for his re- 
ception. Having never ridden in a coach, he obje&cd 
to being transported in a vehicle that was shut up. 
He was fearful of some trick and, further, he did not 
like to ride in a thing over which he had no control, 
but, fearing the small-pox, he was induced to enter 
11 He Siud he never was whirled about so in his life. 
At last he was ushered into the most splendid man- 
sion that he ever saw. The girl was alarmed at his 
appearance when he was invited into her chamber. 
The family surgeon was soon introduced, and he pro- 
posed that the operation should be performed on the 
succeeding day, ten o'clock being agreed to, when 
other surgeons would attend. But the DoAor meant 
to avoid their presence if he could. He did not fancy 
learned men. In the evening he solicited an interview 
with his patient, talked witn her familiarly, dissipated 
her fears and asked permission, in the presence of 
her father, just to let the old man put his hand upon 
her hip. She consenting, he, in a few minutes, set the 
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bone. He then said, 'Now walk about the room/ 
which, to her own surprise and that of her father, 
she was readily able to do/' Dodor Sweet would de- 
tail this operation with great naivete. He, early in 
life, removed to South Kingstown and settled near 
Sugar Loaf Hill, where some of his descendants, in 
the fifth generation, are in popular pradice, as nafu- 
ral bonesetters, now. Benoni, one of the sons of Doc- 
tor Job, emigrated to Lebanon, Connedicut, where 
he continued to pradise, as have some of his sons, 
since his decease. Numbers yearly visit South Kings- 
town to have their dislocations reduced by the lineal 
descendants of the first Benoni, at their residence, 
opposite Sugar Loaf Hill. 

"July 25th, 1725. Martha Bcnnct'** and John 
Launcc;"* both children, were Baptised at y* 
Ch of St. Paul's, in Narragansct, by y* Rev. Mr, 
Samuel Johnson, min' of y* Church of Eng- 
land, in Stratford in Conne£ticut." 

Hawkins, in his Historical Notices of the Missions of 
the Church of England jszysi** On the i8th of January, 
1722-3, letters were read at a general meeting of the 
Society, strongly recommending to its regard and good 
offices Mr. Timothy Cutler, late President of i ale 
College; Mr. Daniel Brown, a late tutor of the same; 
and Mr. Samuel Johnson, late Pastor at West Haven. 

"The history of their conformity is remarkable. 
They were intimate friends, of literary charader, and 
an inquiring disposition. At the commencement of 
the eighteenth century learning was at a very low 
ebb in New England, and those, who had been edu- 
cated in traditional hostility to the Church of Eng- 
land, had but little chance of acquiring more cor- 
red notions on the subjed of churcn government by 
the study of ecclesiastical history. But, about the 
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year 17141 a library containing, besides manv valu- 
able works of science, several of the best wnters of 
theology, as Barrow, Patrick, Lowth, Sharp, Scott, 
Whitby and Sherlock, was sent over to the College, 
which was then at Saybrook. Thb importation was as 
springs of water to the thirsty land. 

'^The young friends entered upon the course of 
study, thus opened before them, with avidity. The 
do(5trines and pradices of the primitive Church came 
under examination, and they could trace but little re- 
semblance to the apostolic model, in either the dis- 
cipline or the worship established among themselves. 
This naturally occasioned them great uneasiness and 
misgiving. They determined candidly to reexamine 
the whole subjed and to read the best works on both 
sides of the controversy. The consequence was that 
their doubts of the validity of congregational ordi- 
nation were changed into a serious convidion that it 
was altogether without authority. The frequent meet- 
ings and conferences of the friends, two of them oc- 
cupying chief places in Yale College, could not fail 
to excite attention. The trustees became alarmed at 
the reports which were circulated on the subjed; and, 
accordingly, the day after the Commencement, they 
requested an interview with them in the college li- 
brary. Messrs. Cutler,**'' Browne,'*' Johnson,'** Wet- 
more,'" Hart,'** Eliot'** and Whittelsey '** attended, 
and were desired, from the youngest to the eldest, to 
state their views on the matters in dispute. Thus chal- 
lenged, some of them confessed their doubts of the 
validity of Presbyterian orders, while others plainly 
declared that they considered them invalid. This was 
in September, 1722. They were intreated to recon- 
sider their opinions, and a formal disputation was sub- 
sequently held; but the ultimate result was that three 
of them, Messrs. Cutler, Browne and Johnson, de- 
termined upon resigning their respedive stations, and 
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seeking holy orders from the bishops of the English 
Church. Mr. Wetmore adopted the same course a few 
months later. Messrs. Hart, Eliot and Whittelsey, 
although apparently preferring the Episcopal regimen, 
yet not deeming Presbyterianism unlawful, remained 
in their old position; honourably abstaining, however, 
from taking any part in opposition to the Church. 

*'The three fnends who had, so deliberately and 
at such a sacrifice, resolved upon seeking admission 
into the Church, sailed from Boston on the 5th of 
November and, after a stormy pass^e, landed at 
Ramsgate on the 15th of December. They immedi- 
ately proceeded to Canterbury, but were obliged to 
wait uiere three days for the stagecoach. Thus an 
opportunity was afforded them of witnessing a most 
stnking contrast to all that they had left behind them. 
The beauty, the order, the solemnity of the service 
must have proved an indescribable comfort to men, 
who had just emerged from the bare and modern 
system of the Presbyterians; while the magnificence 
of the Cathedral and the music of its choir must have 
been strangely different from all that they had been 
accustomed to in the wilderness of New England. 
During their stay in Canterbury, they received every 
attention from the excellent Dean Stanhope''^ and 
the prebendaries. On their arrival in town, they were 
cordially welcomed by the Bishop of London, Dr. 
Robinson,^ and the principal members of the So- 
ciety. The following testimony to their high charafter 
and disinterested motives is given in a letter from the 
church wardens and vestry of Rhode Island, which 
was read at a general meeting of the Society. 'It is 
plain these gentlemen have, m this important affair, 
aded like Christians and men of virtue and honour, 
without any private or sordid views of interest or ad- 
vancement; for, as they were not dismissed from 
their posts and offices for any vice or imihorality. 
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they being universally acknowledged, and even by 
our Church's greatest enemies, to be persons of un* 
spotted charaders and the nicest virtue, so neither 
were they compelled to a conformity by any other 
necessity than that of pursuing the didates ot a good 
conscience; and for the sake of that, indeed, they 
have forsaken their dearest interests and valuable set* 
dements/ There was, also, read on the same occa- 
sion a letter from the Rev. James Orem,^ who said : 
* I can scarce express the hardships they have under- 

Sone, and the indignities that have been put upon 
iiem by the worst sort of dissenters, who have sway 
here. Several honest gentlemen, who declared for the 
Church with them, but, by reason of the unhappy 
circumstances of their families, can't go for England, 
lie now under all the hardships and pressure that the 
malice and rage of the implacable enemies of our ex- 
cellent Church and Constitution can subjed them to; 
but I hope that their suffering condition will be taken 
into consideration at home/ 

''After the usual examination, the three candidates 
were admitted into holy orders, first as deacons and 
then as priests, in St. Martin's Church, by Dr. 
Greene, Bishop of Norwich '** and vicar of the par- 
ish, who officiated for the Bishop of London, ttien 
at the point of death. It was afterwards determined 
that Mr. Cutler should be sent to Boston, Mr. Browne 
to Bristol (New England), and Mr. Johnson to Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. 

"Such was the plan for supplying some of the more 
important stations in the Colony; but it pleased God 
to call away one of those who had Just been separated 
to His more especial service, before he could enter 
upon his ministry. Mr. Browne was seized with the 
small-pox, within a week after his ordination, and 
rapidly sank under the disease. 

"His surviving friends, during their stay in Eng- 
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land, visited the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where they were received with every mark of 
distindion and admitted to honorary degrees. They 
took every opportunity, both there and m London, 
of entering fulW into the condition of the Colonial 
Church and ot showing the injury it was suffering 
for want of an episcopate. They had crossed the 
ocean to obtain lawful ordination and were, even then, 
mourning over the death of a companion, who had 
fallen a vidim to the disease of the countrv, so that 
they had good right to speak warmly on this subjed; 
and in Bishop Gibson,'**" who had now succeeded to 
the see of London, they found not merely an attentive 
listener, but one who proved himself most anxious 
to redress the evils of which they complained. 

''Dr. Cutler and Mr. Johnson returned in the 
autumn of 1723 to their own country, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to take charge of the Missions which 
had been assigned them."'*' 

'' Stratford contained at this time about thirty Epis- 
copal families, and the neighbouring towns of Fairfield, 
Newtown and Ripton (a village in Huntington), 
about forty more. Mr. Johnson was then the only 
clergyman in the province and, as doubtless he an- 
ddpated, was, on his first return there, regarded as 
an apostate. He makes no complaint, however, of 
the treatment which he himself received, but only 
laments the persecution, even to imprisonment of 
men and women, which certain members of his con- 
gr^tion suffered for refusing to pay taxes to dissent- 
ing preachers. In spite, however, of these discourage- 
ments, the Church gradually increased and would 
have done so more rapidly but for the want of 
clergymen. There was no lack of young men willinj 
to enter the sacred ministry, but they were deterrei 
from their purpose by the hazard and expense of a 

^Hawkint'i Hisi$rksi N$iUa^ pp. 174-179. 
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long voyage, 80 that the members of every sed were 
forever taunting the Churchmen with their helpless 
condition and telling them that if the Church of Eng- 
land were a true Church and bishops were necessary 
to its government, one would have been sent long ago. 

'*In 1727, Mr. Johnson writes as follows to the 
Secretary: 'I am just from Fairfield, where I have 
been to visit a considerable number of my people in 
prison for their rates to the Dissenting Minister, to 
comfort and encourage them under their sufferings. 
But, verily, unless we can have relief and be dehv- 
ered from this unreasonable treatment, I fear I must 
give up the cause and our Church must sink and 
come to nothing. There are thirty-five families in 
Fairfield, who, all of them, expeft what these have 
suffered, and though I have endeavoured to gsun the 
compassion and favour of the Government, yet I can 
avsul nothing; and both I and my people |;row weary 
of our lives under our poverty and affliction/ . . • 

^^In answer to a number of queries, addressed by 
the Society to the Missionaries, Mr. Johnson gave, in 
1727, the following account of his Mission to Strat- 
ford: ^The first beginning of the Church of England 
in this town was about ten or fifteen families, most 
of them tradesmen, some husbandmen, who were 
bom and brought up in England, and came and set- 
tled here, and some of them were born here, and by 
means of the rest reconciled to the Church. It is nigh 
twenty years since they first endeavoured to have the 
worship of God in the method of the Church among 
them, but were disappointed till about five years ago, 
ever since which, the numbers have been considerably 
increasing, so that there are now about fifty fiunilies 
within the compass of ten miles square, who pretty 
steadily frequent the Church.'"* 

Another discouragement hung heavy upon the 

^Hawkini'i Hisfrical N$ticis^ pp. 187-189. 
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adherents of the Church. ^' There was no Episcopal 
school orcoUegefortheeducationof their children,and, 
in many distrids, no service, according to the usage of 
the Church of England, insomuch that Mr. Johnson, 
resoluteand uncompromising Churchman as he was, 
found himself under the necessity of entering into the 
following explanation, in answer to some ill-natured 
rumour: *As to mv son,'^' it is indeed a great morti- 
fication to me and him, that I am obliged to send him 
to a dissenting college, or deny him any public educa- 
tion at all, and rather than deny any collegiate edu- 
cation, I confess I do not denv him going to meeting 
when he can't help it, to which he is himself so much 
averse, that nothing but necessity would put him upon 
it. He comes home to church once in three weeks or 
a month, at least to the Communion if possible, being 
fourteen miles, and as often as there is church there, 
he goes to West Haven, which is four miles.'"* 

"Had a theological school been founded, and a 
bishop sent forth to ordain elders in every city, and 
to care for the interests of the Church, many, doubt- 
less, would have ranged themselves on her side who 
were led, by the circumstances of their position, to 
take part against her. Possibly an orthodox Church 
might now be flourishing in a country where the un- 
systematic theology, and the anti-episcopal discipline 
of the Puritans have found their natural development 
in the general prevalency of Socinianism. . . . 

[Amidst his other labours, Mr. Johnson published] 
^several treatises in defence of the Church and he ap- 
pears to have been no less successful as a controver- 
sialist than he was useful and efficient as a missionary. 
Indeed, his publications, in vindication of the Churcn, 
attraded the attention of the University of Oxford 
and, in 1743, the dj^ee of D.D. was conferred upon 
him by diploma. This, it will be remembered, was 

*Hawkini*i Hisfrud N$tuis^ pp. 192, 193. 
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the second time that he had been honourably no- 
ticed by that University. • • • 

[Under his mission] ^^ neither the native Americans 
nor the poor Africans were n^leded. ^I have al-^ 
ways/ says Johnson/ had a catechetical ledure dvLT-* 
ing the summer months, attended by many negroes 
and some Indians, as well as the whites, about sev-^ 
enty or eighty in all, and, as far as I can find, where 
the Dissenters have baptized one, we have baptized 
two, if not three or four, negroes or Indians, and I 
have four or five communicants/ 

^^Notwithstanding the laborious duties of his mis- 
sion. Dr. Johnson found time to continue his &vour- 
ite study of Hebrew and to pursue his investigations 
in moral and metaphysical philosophy. Two treatises 
which he published about this time — one on lo^ic, 
the other on metaphysics '^ — were printed together 
by the celebrated Dr. Franklin, for the use ofa col- 
lege at Philadelphia, which he was then projeding. 
This college was soon afterwards foundecl ; and it is 
a sufficient proof of the high estimation in which the 
missionary of Stratford was held by Franklin, that 
he consulted with him about the plan of education, 
and urged him to accept the presidency of the college. 
This offer Johnson declined. Two years afterwards, 
however, in 1754, when he was unanimously eleded 
President of King's (now Columbia) College, New 
York, though loath to quit his beloved Stratford, 
where he had now laboured faithfully for the space 
of thirty years, he accepted the appointment. Had 
he done otherwise, the projed of founding such an 
institution would, for a time at least, have been re- 
linquished. Dr. Johnson therefore had no choice; 
yet he left his mission with much pain, and to the 
great regret of all his people. Here, therefore, our 
notice of him, as conneded with the Society, might 
be expeded to terminate; but it so happened, mat 
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after nine years of adtive service as head of the col- 
lege, during which time he spared no exertion to 
place it on a secure and permanent footing. Dr. John- 
son resigned his charge and returned to Stratford. 
In a letter dated from that place. May lo, 1763, he 
says: 'I am returned to reside here the little time 
that remains of me, being near sixty-seven.* • • • 

*^The year following, the Mission becoming va- 
cant, he expressed to the Society his willing^ness to 
resume his duties there, and the offer was, of course, 
thankfully accepted. Notwithstanding his now ad- 
vanced age, he still retained the vigour and adivity of 
youth. He continued, from time to time, to recommend 
such candidates for holy orders as he considered quali- 
fied to fill the vacant Missions; but justly complained 
of the hardship under which they laboured, in conse- 
quence of there being no bishop in America, of being 
compelled to go to England for ordination, at an ex- 
pense of not less than one hundred pounds. 

" He also took an adive part in the controversy, 
which grew warm about this time, on the subjed of 
introducing Episcopacy into America; but he did not 
live to witness the success of this long struggle. He 
was summoned to his rest on the morning of the 
Epiphany, 1772, ^to the great loss of the Society and 
of the American Church. 

"Intelligence of his death was conveyed to the 
Society in a letter, dated January 24, 1772, signed 
by four of his brethren, the Rev. Messrs. Lamson,'*' 
Dibblee,'** Learning'** and Hubbard.'^ They write 
as follows : ' The learned, pious and most benevolent 
Dodor Johnson, of Stratford, full of years, faith and 
charity, fell asleep in the Lord the 6th instant; and 
with great resped to his memory, was interred on 
the 9th, a funeral sermon being preached to good 
acceptance by the worthy Mr. Leaming.'"* 

* Hawkins*! Hut9ruMi N$tuis^ pp. 19S-199- 
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Under the head of ^'Johnson/' the Encyclopaedia 

Americana says. Dr. Johnson ** was a man of great 

learning, quickness of perception, soundness 
of judgement and benevolence. While Bishop 

Berkeley was residing in Rhode Island, which 

he did two years and a half from the time of 

his arrival in 1729, Dr. Johnson became ac- 

?iuainted with him and embraced his theory of 
dealism.'' 

As all the circumstances connefled with 
these important events, in the progress of the 
Church in America, are interesting, we add the 
following from Holmes* s Annals: 

**Thc day after the Commencement in Yale Col- 
lege, Redor Cutler, five other ministers and one of 
the tutors of the College exhibited a written declara- 
tion signifying that some of them doubted the va- 
liditv and that the rest were more fully persuaded of 
the invalidity of Presbyterian ordination, in distinc- 
tion from Episcopal. 

"This declaration was given to the Trustees in the 
Library of Yale College, September 13, 172a, signed 
by Timothy Cutler,'^** John Hart,'** Samuel Whittel- 
8cy,'**Jarcd Eliot,'" James Wetmore,'" Samuel John- 
son'** and Daniel Brown.'*' Mr. Cutler was Redor, 
Mr. Hart minister of East Guilford, Mr. Whittelscy 
minister of Wallingford, Mr. Eliot minister of Kil- 
lingworth, Mr. Wetmore Minister of North Ha- 
ven, Mr. Johnson minister of West Haven and Mr. 
Brown tutor in Yale College. A public conference 
and disputation was holden soon after, by appoint- 
ment in the college library, at which Governor Salton- 
stall'^* presided. The public disputation between them 
and the Trustees was in Odober, when the Gen- 
eral Assembly was sitting in New Haven, in conse- 
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quence of which Messrs. Hart, Whittelsej^ and Eliot 
recanted, being satisfied of the validity ot ordination 
by presbyters, chiefly by the learned reasonings of 
Governor Saltonstall, who was formerly a minister. 
They all continued in the ministry of their respec- 
tive churches. In November, 1722, Messrs. Cutler, 
Wetmore,'^ Johnson and Browne embarked at Bos- 
ton for London, where they received Episcopal or- 
dination. Mr. Browne died there of small-pox, Mr. 
Cutler returned a missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, for Boston, Mr. Wetmore 
missionary for Rye, New York, and Mr. Johnson 
for Stratford." 

The Rev. Mr. Hallam,'^' in a note to his sermon 
on reopening the church in New London, says : 

"The associate of Dr. Cutler, redor and presiding 
officer at Yale, in the business of instrudtion and in 
the renunciation of Congregationalism, was Samuel 
Johnson, afterwards Rev. Dodlor Johnson, first Presi- 
dent of King's (now Columbia) College, New York, 
and subsequently Redor of Christ Church, Stratford. 
The latter was, during his connexion with Yale Col- 
lege, also pastor of the Congregational Church in 
West Haven. His ministry there supplies an amus- 
ing testimony to the excellence of the liturgy. Hav- 
ing, before his conversion to Episcopacy, conceived 
a dislike to extemporaneous prayers in public wor- 
ship and having obtained a Book of Common 
Prayer, then a rare and suspeded book on these west- 
em shores, he conducted his public services and es- 
pecially the administration of the Lord's Supper, 
mostly by its language, and in this way soon acquired 
a wonderful reputation for his extraordinary gifts. I 
know not whether we are to attribute it to Uie in- 
ferior sagacity or superior tolerance of the mice of 
New Haven, that they did not imitate that noted 
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little mouse of Boston who had wit enough to scent 
out this naughty book in the library of Governor 
Winthrop of the latter place, whether as a striking 
evidence of good taste, as a Churchman would be apt 
to thirk, or as a mark of Divine indignation, as the 
Puriian Chronicle gravely asserts it, is yet a mooted 
point. Certainly for one, I cannot but think better, 
DOth of the liturgy thus unconsciously praised by its 
avowed enemies and of Mr. Johnson's good hearers 
who had sound judgement and devotional spirit 
enough to love it. Those who united with Messrs. 
Cutler and Johnson in their change of opinion in re- 
gard to Episcopacy, were Mr. Browne, also a teacher 
m the college, and Mr. Wetmore. Mr. Beach,'^ the 
Congregational minister at Newtown, together with 
his nock, conformed to Episcopacy in 1732, and 
Mr. Seabury,'^ the first minister of this church, 
about the same time. These events occasioned much 
excitement in their day. A disputation on the ques- 
tion of Episcopacy was held in the college library, at 
which Governor Saltonstall presided. Messrs. Cutler, 
Johnson '** and Browne were formally deposed from 
office by the Trustees as obstinate heretics. The only 
Episcopal Congregation in Connedicut, previously 
to this time, was that at Stratford." 

"September the 19th, 1725, were baptized by 
Mr. McSparran, at St. Paul's in Narragansct, 
Elizabeth Cole, wife of Elisha Cole, and her 
children, viz: John, Edward,'*** Susannah, Ann, 
Elizabeth, and Abigail Cole, children.*' 

"June the 8th, 1726. Elisha Cole, Esq% an 
adult, being sick, had clinical Baptism admin- 
istered to him by Mr. McSparran, at said Colc*s 
house, in y' part of Narragansct called North 
Kingstown.'* "^ 
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" 061* 1 6th 1 756. Being wrote to and earnestly 
intreated to go to Newport for y* Purpose, I 
preached a funeral Sermon for and on occasion 
of y* Death of Mrs. Eliz* Colei widow and Re- 
lidt of y* late Elisha Cole Esq', who died many 
years ago, in London, and buried her in y* 
Burying Ground, at Newport. She was a good 
woman and a particular friend of me y* Sub- 
scriber's, and she and her Husband and Family 
were baptized by me, Ja* M^'^'Sparran." 

John G>Ie, Esq.,'^' was one of the early settlers of 
Narragansett In 1663, we find his name among those 
who at Wiclcford signed a written submission to the 
authority of Connedicut, and in 1668 he was a ma- 
gistrate there, under the government of Connedicut. 
(MSB. extrafts from Connedicut Records, in Rhode 
Island Historical Society Library.) In 1670, he was 
arrested by the Rhode Island authorities for taking 
office under Connedicut. In 1682, he was appointed 
a Conservator of the Peace there, under the authority 
of Rhode Island.* Before 1667, he married Susanna, 
a daughter of William and the famous Anne Hutch- 
inson. By deed, dated April 9, 1667, he conveyed to 
Samuel and Edward Hutchinson, uncle and brother 
of his wife Susanna, a house in Boston.f 

Mrs. Anne Hutchinson/^' after being banished 
from Massachusetts, came to Rhode Island. From 
there she went with her family to Pelham Neck, East 
Chester, in New York, where they were all killed 
by the Indians, except one daughter, who, after re- 
maining some time among the' Indians, was redeemed 
and married to Mr. Cole, living to old age. This is 
traditionary in the Cole family. The same account 

* Potter*! NMrrsgansitt^ pp. 73, 104, 
t Boston Recordt. 
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is given^ also, in a History of the Indian Wars^ written 
by Mr. Niles, who was intimately acquainted with 
Nam^nsett history.* William Hutchinson came 
over fram England in 1 634, and died in Newport id 

1642. His wire Anne was killed by the Indians in 

1 643 . Their children were : ( i ) Captain Edward Hutch- 
inson, who was bom May 28, 16 13, and was killed 
in'the Indian war in 1675. ^^^ ^^^^ Elisha Hutch- 
inson, whodied in 1 7 1 7, was father of the Honourable 
Thomas Hutchinson, who was father of Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson,'^' the historian, who died in 
England in 1780. Three of the Governor's sons, 
Thomas, Elisha, and William Sanford, graduated at 
Harvard College. (2) Francis Hutchinson, who was 
imprisoned for heresy at Boston, in 1641. He was 

robably killed at the same time with his mother.")" 
3) Susanna, who married John Cole. (4) Another 
daughter, who married Mr. Collins, a minister from 
the West Indies. Mr. Collins was obliged to leave 
the West Indies for nonconformity, and came to New- 
port and married the daughter of Mrs. Hutchinson 
there. He was also imprisoned at Boston in 1641, and 
is believed to have been killed with his mother-in- 
law.J 

In the records of the old or First Church in Bos- 
ton, we find Edward Hutchinson, senior, admitted 
a member in 1633, ^^^ Edward Hutchinson, junior, 
and William Hutchinson, merchant, in 1634. 

Several of the Hutchinson family came to New- 
port, in consequence of the religious persecutions in 
Massachusetts. They owned land both in Newport 
and in Narragansett, and their names are frequently 

* Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 3d series, vi. 198, 201 . Hutchinson^ pp. 5 {, 72. 
Sttples's Gorton: Coll. R. I. Hist. Soc. ii. s?* S9- Furmn^s kegu- 
ttr. Also pages 33, 34 of this volume. 

tSuples's Gorton^ pp. $7-59, 71. 
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foundontherecords. William Hutchinson (Junior, ad), 
Edward Hutchinson, senior, and Edward Hutchin- 
son, junior, were among the first purchasers of New- 
port, about 1636.'^^ We also find land allotted there to 
Damuel Hutchinson in 1638. Some of the family after- 
wards returned to Boston.* Captain Edward Hutchin- 
son, by his will proved in Boston, 167 c, eave all his 
Narragansett lands to his daughters, Elizabeth Wins- 
low, Ann Dyre,''^ and Susanna Hutchinson. Susanna 
afterwards married Nathaniel Coddington,''^ of New- 
port Ann afterwards married Daniel Vemon.f 

John Cole, Esa.,'^' died 1707, and administration 
was granted at Wiclcford on his estate to his widow 
Susanna and elder son, William. Elisha Cole, Esq.,'^' 
another son of John Cole, married Elizabeth Dexter 
in 1713. He died in London in 1729, whither he 
had gone to attend to a lawsuit. His children were: 
(i) Judge John Cole, born 171 5, who married Mary 
Updike, and died Oftober, 1777. He left a son Ed- 
ward and a daughter Elizabeth, who married Ichabod 
Wade, of Providence. Mrs. Cole'*' died at the house 
of Mrs. Wade, June 21, 181 1, in her eighty-seventh 
year. (2) Susanna. (3) Ann, bom in 1718. (4) Eliza- 
beth, born in 1720. (5) Abigail. (6) Edward, who was 
born about 1723 and served in the wars from 1745 to 
1763, as lieutenant, captain and colonel, and died in 
Nova Scotia. (7) Thomas, born probably after the 
baptism of the other children, September 19, 1725, 
or, if previously, then already dead. 

William (born 1 67 1 ), the elder of the sons of the 
first John Cole, living at the time of his death, mar- 
ried Ann Pinder'** in 1701, and died in 1734. His 
children were: (i) John, born 1702. (2) Mary, who 
married a Dickinson. (3) Samuel, born 17 12. (4) Wil- 

*See Boirt Extrtdt from the Sute Records. 

tSee deedf in Secretarj'f office, I 442. Records it Wickford, 
Book 11. pp. 12I9 123. 
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Him, born 1713. {5) Joseph, born 17:6. (6) Benja- 
mtn, born 1716. (7) Wignall, born 1731. (8) Ann. 
(9) Huinfth. (10) Susanna. 

John Cole'*" (bom 1702) lived to old age and was 
twice married. His children were: (i) William (whose 
children were Abby, wife of Warren Gardiner; John; 
William; Ann, wife of Honourable Elisha Watson; 
Mary,wifeofWilliam Watson), (a) Mary,wife of Jer- 
emiah Hazard, son of Robert. (3) Nanny. (4) Captain 
ThomasHutchinson.(5)John.(6)Saniuel.(7)Hutch- 
inson, who lived to old age, and died a few yean ago 
[1847]- (8) J»n«- (9) Sarah. (10) Eliza. 

Several of the Cole family were zealous support- 
CR of the Episcopal Church and are distinguished 
in its early records. They were large proprietors of 
Unds,"' in Boston Neck, a little south of Wickford. 

John Cole, the eldest son of Elisha, obtained a 
good early education, in the English branches, and 
a complete knowledge of the Latin ar.d Greek lan- 
guages under a private tutor. He snidled law in the 
otfice of Daniel Updike, the ,\ttorr.ey-Gcacral of the 
colony, married, as noted above, his only daughter, 
Mary,'** and began pracHce in P.-ovideace."** His tal- 
ents and address soon gained for h:n~. a large share 
of busioess throughout the co!or.y. He was eledcd 
aa .-issociite Judge of the Suprtme Court in i~63, 
and, ia the succc«d:a^ year, was pro=o:ec to the 
tfuir of the Cr.ic: Jusnce- The S:i=-.p Ai begas to 
a;t=i» the colc-;« is 1-65. to wiich =cLs-.;re o: the 
t)ose Govt.— ~;=; J-i*e Co!e wis s:r.~> crpcsed. 
He resided his rcsi^os 0= the bezch ■= :hc srr-se 

tive fro= Proii-lcizct He was c=e of z'-t --■• ■ — " "ree, 

Tiseir report dedired zziz the a::::£=:rli:sc ~<as;;r« 
ot axiaoa was '*';^coc5=t=:io=L, tzd ztd a =a=^ 
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fest tendency to destroy British as well as American 
liberty,'' and that the courts of common law, and not 
courts of admiralty, ought to have jurisdidion in all 
cases respeding the coUedion of taxes, or any matter 
relating thereto. 

Judge Cole was a representadve through the stormy 
period of 1766, and m 1767 was eleded Speaker of 
the House. On the commencement of hostilities in 
1775, the legislature ereded a Vice- Admiralty Court 
for ELhode Island, and Mr. Cole was appointed Ad- 
vocate-General, which office he held during life. Mr. 
Cole maintained the charader of an able and fiuthful 
advocate — a firm whig and an adive leader in the 
Revolutionary cause. He was highly esteemed as an 
exemplary citizen and an honourable man. In ad- 
vanced life, he was induced to enter the hospital, 
at North Providence, for inoculation for the small- 
pox, a disease particularly prevalent at that period. 
It proved fatal, and he died in the hospital in Odo- 
ber, 1777,'** and was buried in the adjacent yard. 

Edward Cole, the second son of Elisha, was a well 
educated and accomplished gentleman and, being pre- 
disposed to a military life, early entered into the ser- 
vice. He was colonel of a regiment, under the cele- 
brated General Wolfe, at the siege of Quebec, in 1 759. 
He also commanded a regiment at the capture of 
Havana under Albemarle. Afterwards, Colonel Sir 
William Johnson, the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
^rs in America, appointed Colonel Cole to treat with 
the Indians in the west. To efFed this hazardous en- 
terprise he suffered great privations, in traversingthe 
forests of Ohio, then untrodden by civilized man. The 
objed of the mission was to secure the friendship and 
prevent the confederation of the native tribes, through 
the influence of the French agents. He effeded the 
objeds of this perilous mission to the satisfadion of 
General Johnson. On his return, he settled at New- 
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port. In the commencement of our struggle for inde- 
pendence, in opposition to his brother, he adhered 
to the royal cause. He had fought the French and 
he dreaded their contemplated alliance. But the coun- 
try could suffer no neutrals, in her trial for national 
existence. He was suspefted, his house was broken 
open and his furniture and piftures mutilated. In re- 
sentment he fled to the enemy, finally entered the 
British service and, at the termination of hostilities, 
settled in Nova Scotia. He died, at the zm of about 
seventy,'** in April, 1793, *^ ^^^ island of ot. John, in 
that province. 

** September 20*** 1728 Mrs. Ann Chase y* wife 
of Capt. Jn* Chase of Newport was baptized by 
M' M'Sparran at Narraganset consent thereunto 
being before had of Mr. Honyman the min' of 
Newport . . . immer[sion]." 

Captain John Chace '^^ removed from Barbadoes to 
Newport and married Ann, daughter of Benedid Ar- 
nold,*** September 20, 1713. Their children, born in 
Newport, were : (i) Sarah (Griffith), born on Septem- 
ber ap, 1718. (2) Elizabeth, born March 10, 1720 
[called, in the will of her grandmother, Mrs. Sarah 
(Mumford) Arnold, proved November 5, 1746, 
Elizabeth Chase]. (3) Samuel,'*' born July 30, 1722. 
(4) John, born November i, 1726. (5) William, born 
January i, 172 [8]. 

The children of the above Samuel, eldest son of 
John and Ann Chace, were : ( i ) Sarah Ann, born 1 744, 
died 1745. (2) Henrietta, born 1745, died 1792, who 
married Captain Tillinghast, of Providence. (3) John 
Anthony, born 1747, died in infancy. (4) Samuel, 
bom 1749, died 1784, who married Rosabella Angell, 
a daughter of Nathan Angell, and had children, — 
Abigail, now living (1845); two, dying young, and 
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Mary, dying single. He is said to have been a sea- 
captain. (5) John, born 1750, died March, 1792. He 
is noticed immediately below and also referred to in 
the sketch of St John's Church, Providence. (6) Ann- 
phillis, bom 1754, died 1784, who married Major 
William Blodgett, an officer of the Revolutionary 
Army and hther of Colonel William Blodgett, now 
living (1845). (7) William, born 1756, died 1758 (?). 
(Perhaps this latter date, copied from an old record, 
should be 1768, as William is said to have been acd- 
dentally shot when a lad.) (8) Anstis, born 1758, died 
1779, who married Dr. Malcolm, a surgeon in a pri- 
vateer or government vessel-of-war, during the war of 
the Revolution. f 9) Mary Polly, born 1760, died 1785. 
(10) Elizabeth, born 1763, who married her cousin, 
Thomas Lippet of Warwick, probably the Thomas 
known to be a son of Joseph Lippet, a brother of 
Mrs. Chace. John, the fifth of the above children of 
Samuel, studied medicine under Dr. William Barnet, 
of Elizabethtown, New Jersey. Having returned to 
Providence with a scientific knowledge of the proper 
treatment of the small-pox. Dr. Chace officiated in 
that branch of pradice in the hospitals of Providence, 
as well as in the country. He married Prudence Jen- 
kins, a daughter of John and Prudence Jenkins, of 
Boston, in 1778, leaving her, at his death, with three 
children: (i) Anstis, born 1780, died 1850. (2) John 
Barnet, born April 13, 1782, died 1863.(3) Elizabeth, 
bom 1785, died 1852. The two daughters were un- 
married. 

John Barnet Chace married, in 1 8 1 1, Harriot Faiv 
quhar Jones, a daughter of Alexander Jones, of Pro- 
vidence. Their children were: (i) John Alexander, 
born and died August 17, 18 12. (2) Alexander Blod- 
gett, bom April 24, 1814, died 1873. (3) John Bar- 
net, born Odober 11, 18 15, died 1849. (4) Harriot, 
bora May 21, 1817, died 1817. (5) Samuel, bora 
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May 35, i8i8,died i8ao. (6) George Jenkins, born 
June 22, i8i9>(lied 1819.(7) Caroliae Frances, bora 
January 22, 1821, died 1899. 

Mr. Chace married, second, Oftober 5, i825> 
Lydia Sheldon Stillwell. Their children were: (i) 
Lewis Jenkins, born June 27, 1826, died in 1906. 
(2) Elizabeth Stillwelt, born February 14, i8a8, died 
1828. (3 and 4) Edwin Lippitt and Joseph Marion, 
bom November 14, 1829, died 1S30. (5) William 
Sdllwell, born March 14, 1 831, died 1901.(6) Henry 
Thunton, bom January 4, 1 834, and still living. (7) 
Samuel, born December 9, i8j6, and still living. ^8) 
Harriot Khoades, born August 10, 183 9, and still liv- 
ing. (9) Frances Malcolm, born November 5, 1843, 
died 1889. 

Five generations of the Chace family are buned in 
St. John s Churchyard, Providence. Governor Bene- 
did Arnold's original seal,'^ with a mahogany handle, 
lettered B.A,,andbearingupon it an anchor, has been 
presented to the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

"Westerly in Narragansct Christopher Cham- 
plin, Son of Capt. Christopher Champlin and 
Hannah Hili, Daughter of Capt. Jn' Hill were 
joined together in holy Matrimony April 22* 
1730 by the Rev* M' M'Sparran at y' House 
of s* Capt. Jn' Hill." 

In 1738, the town of Westerly was divided, the 
eastern portion being erected into the town of Charles- 
town," to the honour of King Charles II, who granted 
us our charter." The great estate of the Champlins, 
containing two thousand acres, fell within the limits 
of the latter town. The homestead farm, containing 
seven or eight hundred acres, with a spacious man- 
sion-house, now (1845) remains in the ramily. Chris- 
topher Champlin, whose marriage is recorded above, 
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was the fiither of Christopher, John, George and 
Robert Of these, Christopher, George and Robert 
removed from Charlestown to Newport, in early life. 
Concerning this last Christopher, the Narragansett 
Church Record mentions: "Nov' 2^^ 1731 CHiristo- 
pher Champlin,'^ a child and son of Xtopher & 
Hannah Champlin, the Daughter of Capt. Jn"* Hill 
of Westerly was baptized at said Champlin's house 
by M' M'Sparran. ' He died in 1805, ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
mains were deposited in the North Burial-Ground, 
Newport. The following is inscribed on his grave- 
stone: 

MERE 

ARB DEPOSITED THE REMAINS 

OP 

CHRBTOPHBR CHAMPUN, ESQUIRE 

PRESIDENT OP THE BANK OP RHODE ISLAND, 

AND THB FIRST GRAND MASTER OP THE MASONIC FRATERNITr 

Of THE STATE OP RHODE ISLAND t 

HE DIED ON THB Sfni DAY OF APRIL, l8o|, 

IN THE JSTH YEAR OP HIS ACE. 

The following obituary notice is extracted from the 
Nexvpori Mercury: "Died: In Newport, on the a5th 
of April, 1805, Christopher Champlin, Esquire, 
President of the Bank of Rhode Island. Mr. Cham- 
plin was a native of Charlestown, and came to New- 
port at an early age. He was an enterprising and suc- 
cessful merchant for many years. He was the first 
Grand Master of the Masonic Fraternity in this state. 
His charader was not of public eminence, but of pri- 
vate worth." 

Mr. Champlin left three children. His son, Chris- 
topher Grant Champlin,''*' married a daughter of Ben- 
lamin and Mehetabel Ellery; the said Mehetabel 
being a daughter of Mr. Abraham Redwood, the 

Eatron of the Redwood Library, and celebrated for 
er beauty and accomplishments. Christopher Grant 
Champlin died recently, without issue. 
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The following is Mtradcd from the Newport Mer- 
mrj of April 4, 184.0: "Died: In this town on Sa- 
timlayeveninglut,Hon. ChristopherG. Champlin,in 
the 73d year of his age. Mr. Champlin was a graduate 
of Harvard University in 17S6. After leaving college 
he spent several years in Europe, a greater part of the 
time at the College at St. Omer, France. On his return 
to this country, he was eleded, in 1796, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from this state ; in 1 800, he declined 
a reeleAion. Retiring from public life, he engaged in 
commercial pursuits until 1809; when hewascnosen 
a member of the United States Senate; he resigned 
in 181 1 ; and, though until the close of his life warmly 
interested in political aflairs, he was never again a 
candidate forofHce. In 1813, on the death of Samuel 
Elam, Esq.,'^' he. was eleAed President of the Rhode 
Island Union Bank, over which he presided, until 
prevented by sickness during the past winter, and 
for the welfare of which he always cherished the 
most lively interest. As a merchant he was distin- 
guished for his scrupulous exa&ness and for his high- 
minded, undeviadng integrity. Prompt in forming 
his opinions of right and duty, he was fearless and 
uncompromising m their expression and execution. 
Gifted with the most delicate sense of honour, he al- 
ways manifested the greatest hostility to whatever was 
mean or selfish and, though carrying his strong and 
ardent feelings into politics, he was respeded by his 
political opponents. As a citizen and as a man, the 
recoUedion of Mr. Champlin will be dear to a large 
circle of deeply attached friends. Public-spirited and 
strongly attached to his native state and town, he had 
their interests always at heart. Benevolent, generous 
and warm-hearted, the poor and distressed felt that 
in him they had a friend, to whom they might look 
for advice and assistance. Never was his ear deaf or 
his hand closed to such appticaQons, his generosity 
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being only equalled by his delicacy. As a fiiend, he 
was nrm and true, and, in the nearer relations of life, 
kind, devoted and affedionate. His memory will long 
remsun hallowed by the recoUeftion of his many vir- 
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One of the daughters of Christopher Champlin 
(who died in 1 805), and a sister of Christopher Grant 
Champlin, married John Coffin Jones, of Boston, and 
the otner married Dr. Benjamin Mason '^* of New- 
port Mrs. Mason left several children, among them 
the late George C. Mason, who married Abby Maria 
Mumford, and Elizabeth Champlin, the widow of the 
late Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. 

George Champlin,'^' the third son of Christopher 
and Hannah (Hill) Champlin, died at Newport. The 
late Benjamin Hazard, Esq., in an obituary notice, 
published in the Newport Mercury ^ says: "Died: In 
Newport, on the 1 6th of November, 1 809, George 
Champlin, Esquire. Mr. Champlin was a native of 
Charlestown. He settled at Newport and, previously 
to the Revolution, was an enterprising shipmaster from 
that porL At the commencement of the Revolution, 
he espoused the cause of his country and, in 17759 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel, Commandant of 
the First Regiment of Militia. After the Revolution, 
he was chosen one of the Representatives from 
Newport and, in 1785 and 1786, he was a member 
of the Continental Congress. As soon as the Con- 
stitution of the United States was proposed, he be- 
came its zealous and powerful advocate. He held a 
seat in the legislature for sixteen years, by a semi- 
annual eledion, and during that period his influence 
in that body and throughout the state was felt. He 
was, for three times successively, appointed an eledtor 
of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
Mr. Champlin did not make politics the sole business 
of his life; ne engaged as extensively in commerce, as 
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if he had no concern in public aifairs. At the dmeof his 
decease he bad nearly attained the seventy-first year 
of his a^ He left no children." Mr. Champlin was 
buried m the North Burying-Ground, in Newport 
with the following inscription at his grave: 



OF 

CEORGE CKAlitPLIK, EfQ^IU, 

PtBSIDEin- OF THE lAKK OF RHODE ULAIR>i 

WHO DIED THE I«TK OF HOVEUBEC, A^ ItOf, 

or THE UVIKTY-FnUT YEAR OF Hit AGE) ■ ' -^ 

DlmKOUIUlED lY Hit FUUINEtt AHD PATUOTOH 
HI WAS IH THE EVEKTFUL YEAR OP 1771 APPOHmD 

unrr. colohil, cohuandant of the fiut rxciment op mlitia. 

POUEttEO OF A MIND RICHLY ENDOWED BY HATVRl, 

HI WAl AK ABU STATEIUAK AND AK EMINENT liORCHAIIT. 

HIGHLY RESPECTED FOR HU 

PUBLIC lERVtCB AHD PRIVATE VIRTUEt, 

HE WAS FOR SIXTEEN lUCCEUIVI YIARt 

•UOAMNVALLY ELECTED BY THE FKEEUEN OP THlt TOWN 

TO RIFRESENT THEU IN THE LEGISLATURI 

OF THIl STATE, 

WAS THREE TIMES AFPOINTEO 

AN ILICTOR OP PRESIDENT AND VICE^USIDENT 

OF THE UNITED JTATE!,' 

AMD WAS A MEMBER OF THE STATE CONVENTION 

WHICH ADOPTED THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

DEEPLY IMPREUED WITH THE IMPORTANCE OF HEUCION 

HE WAS AN ORNAMENT AHD A BENEFACTOR 

TO THE RELIGIOUS lOCIITY OF WHICH HE WAl A MEMBER. 

PUBUC^PIUTED AND ENTERPRISING, 

HUMANE AND CHARITABLE, 

Hit WHOLE LIFE WAS ONE CONTINUED SCENE OF USEPULNItt, 

AND HIS DEATH WAS THAT OF A CHRItTIAK. 

Robert Champlin, the brother of Christopher and 
George Champlin, married Lydia Gardiner,'^* the 
daughter of John, and granddaughter of William 
Gardiner, of Boston Neck, Narragansett. He was a 
shipmaster, and died at middle age and left one child, 
Mary. She married Colonel McRea'»of the United 
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States Army. Respefting him a friend writes : ^' Colo- 
nel William McRea was of Irish descent, his &ther 
married Miss Allison, of Pennsylvania, sister of Dr. 
Allison,'^ a respedable clergyman, who preached many 
years in Baltimore; after his marriage, Mr. McRea set- 
tled in Alexandria, Virginia, previously to the Revolu- 
tionary War, where he became an eminent merchant. 
**In the year 179I9 Colonel McRea was appointed 
a lieutenant in the United States service, by General 
Washington, and joined the army immediately under 
General St. Clair, in the then North Western Terri- 
tory, now State of Ohio, and was in the engagement of 
the 4th of November of that year. In that adion he 
commanded a company, received a wound in his side, 
and had forty-six men killed and wounded, out of 
fifty-seven eifedives which were under his command 
that day. His next service was under the orders of Ma- 

{'or-General Wayne, in the same Territory, and with 
dm he served during ail his adive operations, from 
the early part of the year 1792 until the winter of 
'96 and *97, and fought under his orders in the adtion 
of 20th August, I794> as a brigade-major, being that 
year appointed a captain in 3d Sub-Legion of the 
United States. In the early part of the year 1796, on the 
death of Major Maills, adjutant-general to the army, 
being then a captain of infantry, he was appointed to 
perform that duty by General Wayne, and continued 
to do so until the army arrived at Detroit, and took 
possession of the posts on the lakes, which were 
surrendered to the United States under Mr. Jay's 
treaty, in the fall of 1796. 

*'A new organization of the army took place in 
the winter of 1 796-97, when he was appointed, June, 
1798, a captain of artillery, and on the 31st of July, 
1 800, he was promoted to a majority in the 2d Regi- 
ment of Artillerists and Engineers, and, at different 
periods, commanded at Fort Mifflin on the Delaware, 
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in Rhode Island and Connedicut. Subsequently he 
was ordered to Tennessee, and afterwards took com* 
mand of New Orleans and its dependencies, where 
he remained several years; until the arrival of General 
.Jackson with his troops, in 1814. During the cam- 
paign of that distinguished officer, he commanded 
the artillery, being; then a lieutenant-colonel, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery and good condu& 
in tne aftions of the 28 th of December, 1 8 14, and the 
1st and 8th of January, 1815. 

''After the peace. Colonel McRea was ordered to 
the command of the 6th Military Department, com- 
prising the military posts in Virginia and North 
Carohna; his headquarters were at Norfolk, where 
he continued upwards of seven years, and afterwards 
commanded the forts in the harbour of New York. 
Thence he was removed to the South, and had the 
command of the artillery stationed in South Carolina 
and Georgia, for several years. At which period his 
health being much impaired, he obtained a furlough 
for the purpose of visiting his daughter, who resided at 
St. Louis, and, on his way, was seized with the Asiatic 
cholera and died on board the steamboat, on the 3d 
of November, 1812, at the age of sixty-five years; 
more than forty of which had been passed in the ser- 
vice of his country. 

'^ Colonel McRea married Miss Mary Champlin,of 
Newport, only daughter of the late Robert Cham- 
plin of that place, by whom he had four children; two 
of them died in infancy; his elder daughter, Cornelia 
Indiana, died of Asiatic cholera, near St. Louis, about 
two years and a half after the death of the Colonel, 
and the younger daughter, Mary Eliza, wife of Ar- 
thur L. Magenis, Esquire, of St. Louis, died of con- 
sumption, in Washington City, in 1841, leaving two 
sons, (the only descendants of Colonel McRes^ Ar- 
thur John, and William McRea Magenis/' 
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The Sf. Louis Republican of January 20, 1834, 
says: *' We are gratified at being able to state, that the 
remains of the late Colonel McRea, of the United 
States Artillery, who died of cholera on board the 
steamboat Express, while on his way from Louisville 
to this place, were, by order of General Atkinson, 
disinterred, and brought from where they had been 
deposited, near Golconda, on the Ohio river, to the 
Jefferson Barracks; at which place, on Wednesday 
the 4th instant, they were buned with military hon- 
ours. Colonel McRea, at the time of his decease, had 
been for more than forty-one years in the service of 
his country ; he was one of the last surviving officers 
of that army, which, under the gallant Wayne, first 
effeftually broke the power of the north-western In- 
dians and gave security to the frontier/' 

"September y* 17*^ [1726] were Joined togeth- 
er in holy Matrimony Jn"" Gidley '^' and Sarah 
Shackmaple the man having been duely pub- 
lished in y* chh of Newport on Rhode Island 
and the wo'in New London according to y* laws 
of y* colony of Conne6licut.*' 

Mr. Gidley was an enterprising merchant in New- 
port and a son of John Gidley, Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court in Rhode Island. He was killed 
by an explosion of gunpowder on Lyon's wharf, in 
September, 1744. His son John was a midshipman 
in the British navy. 

The Rev. Robert A. Hallam, Redtor of St. James's 
Church, New London, in a communication to the 
author, observes: 'M find no allusion to John Gidley 
or his wife in our records, nor do our old people re- 
colled anything of them. John Shackmaple, the fa- 
ther of Mrs. Gidley, afted a very conspicuous part 
in the early history of this parish. Indeed, he seems 
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to have been the chief agent in its formation. He 
was its first senior warden, chairman of the first com- 
mittee for the ereftion of a church and a liberal con- 
tributor of funds for the purpose. He seems to have 
been a man of standing, charadter and substance. 
Whether or not he was a native of this town, I can- 
not discover. I have been inclined to suppose, (it is 
but a surmise,) that he was an Englishman, resident 
here. The house he inhabited, known as the Shocks 
maple house^ was standing in my boyhood, but is now 
pulled down. The name is extind and very few of 
nis descendants remain.'' 

Mr. Gidley died at Newport, in 1744, his first wife, 
in 17279 and they were interred in Trinity church- 

yanL The following inscriptions are transcribed: ^^" 

' ■ « ■ (■ 

IN ^ , 

MEMORY ■ ' • .' 

OP .. . ; 

JOHN GIDLEY, ESQUIRE, . . ' 

WHO DEPARTED THIS UPB ' . 

SEPTEMBER joni, 1744, AGED FORTY-FOUR YEARS, 
HAVING RECEIVED A WOUND BY THE EXPLOSI6N - 

OP GUNPOWDER ELEVEN DAYS 
, BEFORE HE EXPIRED. 

HERB 
UES INTERRED 
THE BODY OF SARAH, THE WIFB 
OP JOHN GIDLEY AND DAUGHTER OF . ' 

JOHN SHACKMAPLB, ESQUIRE, 

OBIT 

IITH OF MAY, 1717, 

AGED 

TWENTY-THREE YEARS. 

"Oftobcr 15th, 1730, Joseph Torry and Eliza- 
beth Wilson were joined together in holy ma- 
trimony at the House of Capt. Jeremiah Wil- 
son/^' in South Kingstown, by the Rev. Mr. 
McSparran." 
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Dr. Joseph Torrey '^' came from Boston, and settled 
in South Kingstown as a physician. He continued 
in pradice until his death, m 1783. When the first 
Presbyterian Church was formed in South Kings- 
town, in May, 1732, Dr. Torrey was ordained their 
minister by the Rev. Samuel Niles,^ of Braintree, 
and continued their preacher until his decease. Dr. 
Torrey and Dr. Macoparran litigated the title to the 
ministerial lands in the Pettaquamscutt Purchase, the 
history of which controversy is fully stated above in 
this work.* He left ten children, — five sons and five 
daughters. One of his daughters married William 
Wilson Pollock,'^ and manv descendants from that 
branch of the fiunily are livmg. His sons emigrated 
to other places. The late Mr. Joseph H. Torrey, 
who married one of the daughters of Governor 
Churlca CollitiN, was one of Dr. Torrey's descen- 
dants. 

The Church gathered by Dr. Torrey'*** was never 
large, but yet was respedable in numbers, dwindling, 
however, in the latter part of his life. The church 
edifice, which was ereded on Tower Hill, went to 
decay, after his death, and, from that period until 
1 802, the society had only occasional preaching and 
services, when the Rev. Thomas Kendall was in- 
stalled over the Church, under whose ministry it 
became almost extinft. In 1819, the Church was 
regathered, under the Rev. Oliver Brown, and a re- 
spedable meeting-house was ereded for the accommo- 
dation of the soaety at Kingston. The Sewall School^ 
which had been established at Tower Hill, having, 
like the Church, become useless as a public bene&c- 
rion, was, through the influence of Mr. Brown, es- 
tablished at Kinfi[Ston, continuing, during his minis- 
try, in a flourishing condition. Mr. Brown was from 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. He graduated at Cam- 
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bridge, in 1 804, was ordained at Newton, Oftober 
30, 1 8 1 9, and installed pastor of the Kingston Church, 
December 19, 1821. He, for several years, received 
some assistance from the Moistuhusetu Society for Pro- 
Ktating Christian Knowledge. The people of Kingston 
will long remember the many services rendered to 
the cause of religion and sound learning by Mr. 
Brown. He exerted himself, with great zeal, in build- 
ing up the Church and aiding the Academy, in that 
Tillage, and was always busy in doine good. Mr. 
Brown remained pastor of the Church until June, 
1835, when he removed from Kingston, and is now 
(1846) pastor of a church in Lyme, Connedicut. ' 



Chapter V 

A.D. 1730 to A.D. 1734 

rhe Updike Family, rhe Phillips Family. Mr. 
George Balfour. The Gardiner Family. The Min- 
ium Family. The Rev. Samuel Seabury. The Rt. 
Rev. Samuel Seabury y D.D. The Rev. James Hony^ 
man. 

"TV TAY the 2' 1730 Daniel Updike Attor- 
iVJL ney General for y* colony of Rhode 
Island &c. & L* Colonel of y* Militia of the 
Islands in said colony was baptized by the Rev^ 
Mr. M*Sparran by Immersion [in Pettaquam- 
scutt river] in the presence of said Mr. M'Sp: 
Hannah M'Sparran his wife & Mr. Josiah Ar- 
nold"* Church warden, as his witnesses." 

Daniel Updike was a grandson of Gysbert Op- 
dyck'*' and a son of his son Lodowick,''* who re- 
moved to Rhode Island from New Amsterdam (now 
New York) when, or soon after, it surrendered,in 1664, 
to the British forces under Colonel Nichols. Gysbert, 
who probably accompanied his son, had, long before, in 
1 643, married a daughter of Richard Smith,"" the first 
white person who settled in Narragansett, and built 
the first English house, or fort, amidst the thickest 
settlement of the natives. This house is now stand- 
ing '*' in North Kingstown, in a good state of pre- 
servation. Mr. Smith was a gentleman of wealth, and 
emigrated to this country in consequence of the per- 
secutions for religious opinions, in the latter part of 
the reign of Charles I. Richard Smith, junior," his 
son, was a major in the service pf Cromwell. Daniel 
Updike'^ was well educated, studied law, and com- 
menced pradice in Newport. He was eleded Attor- 
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ney-General of the colony for twenty-four years, be- 
ginning in 1 722, and was for two years County Attor- 
ney for Kings, now Washington County. He was 
appointed by the I^siature to other important and 
responsible offices. '^ As an advocate, he sustained a 
high reputation, and, among other personal advan- 
tages, possessed a clear, mil and musical voice. 
Among his professional brethren he was highly re- 
speded and, in all literary and professional associa- 
tions of his time, his name stands at the head. Colonel 
Updike was the first signer to the constitution of the 
Literary Society in Newport, out of which grew the 
Redwood Library. He was a liberal patron of that 
institution and owned many shares in it. Mr. Updike 
and the celebrated Dean Berkeley were intimate 
friends, while the latter resided at Newport.'" In tes- 
timony of the friendship and esteem which Dean 
Berkeley entertained for him, he presented to him^ 
on his departure for Europe, an elegantly wrought 
silver flagon, which now remains in the oldest branch 
of the family as a remembrance of this distinguished 
divine.* In 170, he was reeleded Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and died the same month, having sustained that 
office for a longer period than any other person since 
the foundation of the government. He left two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. His daughter Mary mar- 
ried the late Judge John Cole,**' for many years Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the colony, and Judge Ad- 
vocate of the State Admiralty Court, during the Re- 
volution. His son Lodowick married Abigail Gardi- 
ner,''* daughter of John Gardiner, and niece of Mrs. 
MacSparran. He died in 1804, leaving eleven chil- 
dren, six sons and five daughters, viz. : Daniel, James, 
Anstis, Mary, Abigail, Sarah, Lydia, Lodowick, 
Alfred, Gilbert, and Wilkins. 

*Now in the possession of Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike^ The 
friendship between the two families still ezisu. 
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The late Lodowick Updilce said that, when a boy, 
his father used to take him to hear Bishop Berkeley 
preach at Trinity Church, in Newport, where he 
pretty constantly officiated during his residence in the 
colony. Like all really learned men, the Dean was 
tolerant in religious opinion, which gave him a great 
and deserved popularity with all denominations. All 
seds rushed to hear him ; even the Quakers, with their 
broad-brimmed hats, came and stood in the aisles. In 
one of his sermons he very emphatically said, ''Give 
the devil his due, John Gdvin was a great man.'* * 

"[August] 28^^1731, Mr. McSparran admin- 
istered clinick baptism [at] the house of Xpher 
Phillips to his child Peter Phillips, he being 
dangerously sick." 

The Phillips family has a tradition that its founders 
in America emigrated from Exeter, England, and 
were among the earliest settlers of Narragansett, 
around Wickford. Samuel Phillips,'** the first mem- 
ber of the family in Kingstown, of whom there is any 
notice, died in 1736, aged eightv-one years. His 
widow, Elizabeth, afterwards mamed Colonel Tho- 
mas,'*^ and died June 7, 1748. 

Samuel had children : ( i ) Thomas,'^ who is believed 
to have been twice married, and died in Exeter in 
1772. He had two children, Samuel, who died in 
1748, aged twenty-two years, leaving two children, 
Thomas and Mary ; and Mary, who married, first, 
her first cousin, Christopher Phillips, and second, 
Henry Wall,'*» sheriflF. 

(2) Christopher,'^ who, as well as his wife, Sarah, 
died in 1753. His children were: {a) Christopher,'^' 
who, in 1749, married his cousin, Mary, and died 
in 1757, leaving children, Major Samuel, Christopher, 
Sarah ••» and William; (^) the Hon. Peter Phillips, 
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bom 1 73 1, died 1807; {c) Frederic; (d) Elizabeth. 

(3) Samuel,'^ who married Abigail Brown''* and 
had children, Mary, Thomas, Sarah, Henry and, per^ 
haps, one or more others. Of these, Thomas married 
Elizabeth Brown '^ and their children were Thomas 
Phillips, of Exeter, deceased, Peter Phillips, of North 
Kingstown, a member of the Convention to form the 
State Constitution, now (1847) living, and others. 
Thomas Phillips, son of Thomas and Elizabeth, was 
father of Thomas Phillips,''* town clerk of Exeter, 
Samuel Phillips, late senator from that town, John 
Phillips and one or more others. 

(4) Mary,who,in 171 8, married John Dickinson.*^ 
Their children were Samuel and a daughter who mar- 
ried a Matteson. 

The Honourable Peter Phillips was a son of 
Christopher, and a grandson of Samuel Phillips, the 
founder of the North Kingstown family. He was 
born in that town in 1731. The family were staunch 
friends of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett, 
from its beginning. Mr. Phillips was generally con- 
stituted one of the wardens or vestrymen, was a lib- 
eral patron and regularly attended the ministrations 
of the Church. In the Revolution, he was an early 
and inflexible whig and rendered important services 
to the country during the war. In 1775, he was 
eleded to represent his native town in the General 
Assembly and, in the same year, was promoted to 
the Senate, being chosen, in May, Commissary of 
"the Army of Observation," a body of fifteen hun- 
dred men, raised by the state, of which Nathanael 
Greene was elefted Brigadier-General. 

Mr. Phillips was reeleded State Senator for the 
years 1776-9. In 1780, the legislature appointed him 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the state 
and he was continued in the same tribunal for five 
consecutive years. In May, 1785, Mr. Phillips was 
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elededy by the people, a delegate to represent Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the Confederation, but did 
not take his seat in that body, his name not appearing 
in the Journals of Congress. In 1786, he declined 
reappointment on the bench of the Supreme CourL 
The legislature being, however, desirous of retaining 
Mr. Phillips in the public service, eledted him, in May, 
1795, ^^ ^^ office of Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas for his native county. But he soon re- 
signed all public honours and retired to private life. All 
the various civil and military appointments which were 
conferred upon him by the legislature or by the people, 
he discharged with ability and fidelity. 

Mr. Phillips was a man of considerable property. 
He owned the handsomest estate in Wickfoni, his 
house was neat and pleasantly situated and his gar- 
dens and grounds tastefully arranged. Since his death 
all has gone to decay. He was a gentleman of pol- 
ished manners, very spare in person, wore a bagged 
wig and always dressed with great neatness. He lived 
a single life, died at an advanced age and was interred 
near his residence in Wickford,'*' on a spot which 
he had previously seleded. 

Major Samuel Phillips, son of Christopher Phil- 
lips, junior, and Mary, his wifd, was born nt the fa- 
mily residence, near Wickford, December 20, 1749, 
baptized April 19, 1750, and died August 10, 1808. 
He was four times married: first to Margaret (or 
Peggy in town records) Rathbone,'^ by whom he 
had a daughter Mary, who married Daniel Eldred; 
second, to Thankful Pearce, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter Thankful,''' who married Peleg Lawton ; third, 
to Dorothy Bovyer, July 31, 1785, by whom he 
had Christopher Low,*^now living (1847), General 
Peter B., lately deceased, and Margaret who died 
young. By his last wife, Lois (Browning) Hawkins, 
Major Phillips had no children. 
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Major Phillips, in early life, became an adtive whig 
in the Revolutionary controversy. In August, 1776, 
he was commissioned by John Hancock, President 
of the United Colonies, as Captain of the Sixth Com- 

Eany of the First Regiment of the Brigade raised by 
Lhode Island and taken into continental pay, being 
constituted part of the American army. On the 22a 
of January, 1777, he was again commissioned by Go- 
vernor Cooke (the original commissions, signed by 
Hancock and Cooke, now remaining in the family) 
captain of a company of State Infantry in Colond 
Stanton's regiment. In 1777, Captain Phillips was a 
volunteer and commanded one of the five boats in 
the expedition under Colonel Barton, for the capture 
of General Prescott, and, in 1778, was captain of a 
company in Sullivan's expedition, in Rhode Island. 
The next year he entered the naval service and, in a 
journal, has left the following account of his services : 
" I entered into an agreement on March 4th, 1779, 
with George Waite Babcock, Commander of a ao-gun 
Ship, called the Mifflin^ to go as his lieutenant, after 
which, cruising upon the Banks of Newfoundland, 
we fell in with the Transport Ship Prosper^ mounting 
18 guns, 100 troops and 30 seamen, and after an en- 
gagement of three quarters of an hour close on hoard, 
and killing the Captain and 1 6 men, she struck to us ; 
ten days alter that we fell in with the Tartar priva- 
teer off the Western Islands, mounting a6 guns, 14 
swivels, and i6a men, we having 130 men on board 
(and having at the same time on board of us So-pris- 
oners to guard) which engagement continued close on 
board for two hours and a half, and after killing her 
Captain and twenty-three men, she struck to us. We 
arnved at Boston with her and a number of prizes. I 
then made an agreement with Andrew Corbitt and 
Mungo Mackee, merchants of Boston, who bought 
said ship Tartar^ to go out first lieutenant, David 
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Porter, Esq., Commander, with i6o men on board, 
on a cruise off the Island of Jamaica. We landed at 
Mont^o Bay, which the British papers, under the 
Kingston head, gave a full account of in January 29, 
1780, and took a number of prizes and carried them 
into Port au Prince. Afterwards, having accounts 
from a Dutch vessel that there were three heavy 
Letter of Marques going to beat the windward pas- 
sage, we sailed immediately, and off Cape Tiberou, in 
the evenings we saw three sail, when, it being squally 
and very thick, we hove to till daylight. These three 
ships proved to be the Ruby^ a 64, tne Niger ^ of 32, 
and the Pomona^ of 28 guns each, and they continued 
to play their bow chasers on us for two hours, and we 
played our stern chasers on them, but we got into a 
place called Petty Snew^ where we were covered by 
two batteries. We lay there forty-two hours, and the 
said ships kept cruising off and on — afterwards, 
coming out, the Pilot not being well acquainted, we 
struck three times, and damaged our ship very much, 
so that we went up to Port au Prince and condemned 
her. I then took charge of a prize, and came home 
to Boston. In the year 1781, I was made choice of 
by Mungo Mackee and Captain George Waite Bab- 
cock, to go out first lieutenant of the ship Mifflin^ 
of 20 guns, and 150 men. Cruising off Charleston, 
South Carolina, we fell in with a fleet, and were taken 
by the Roebuck^ a 44, the Rawley^ 30, and the Hyena^ 
of 28 guns, and carried into South Carolina. After- 
wards 1 was exchanged for a British lieutenant of a 
Man-of-War, as appears by my exchange. After get- 
ting to Newbem, North Carolina, I took the com- 
mand of a brig mounting 14 four-pounders, belonging 
to John W. Standley of^hat place, to cruise off Sandy 
Hook. After sailing, we fell in with the Chatham^ of 
50 guns, and the Caron^ of 44 guns, and were taken 
and carried into New York; but by the assistance of 
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Mr. William Wanton I got my parole. After arriving 
home, before I was exchanged, I was sent for by Cap- 
tain David Porter, by a letter dated May 28^ 178 1, 
to go out lieutenant of a ship mounting 18 guns 
and could not go, being then a prisoner. Aifter I was 
exchanged, I was sent for by Captain John P. Rath- 
bone to go first lieutenant of the ship Waxfwrd^ 170 
men, to cruise in St. George's Channel, which I ac- 
cepted, and after sailing on the 28th of September, 
178 1, we fell in with the Recovery ftieate, or 40 guns 
and 300 men, commanded by Lord Hervey, and, 
after 14 hours' chase, on the 29th, in the morning, we 
were captured and carried into Ireland and, from 
thence, to Kinsale prison, and, after being there two 
months, I was sent to Portsmouth, in England. 

''They not receiving me in Fortune prison, I was 
put on board a 60-gun ship, called the Medway^ and 
sent round in a fleet to Plymouth and put on board 
a guardship called the Dunkirk^ but, by the assistance 
of friends, I made my escape and got on board a 
neutral ship bound to Ostend and went to Orient; 
falling in with an American ship of ao guns, called 
the Sania Luianna, I arrived at Philadelphia and from 
thence home. I was afterwards sent for by Colonel 
Leans and Smith, of Boston, to go out first lieuten- 
ant of a Cutter, called the Assurance, David Porter, 
Commander, in December, 178a, bound to cruise off 
the Island of Jamaica, which I accepted and, after 
sailing, we took a prize, called the Jove — our crew 
having the small-pox on board, I prevailed with the 
Captam, as I had had the small-pox, to take command 
of said prize and go to the Havanna with her; but, 
by distress of weather and other misfortunes, I was 
obliged to go to the town of Campeachy, in the Bay 
of Mexico, which appears by my documents and 

fapers. Afterwards, hearing of the blessings of peace, 
arrived at home in August, 1783. Thus I have 
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been in the late war, lieutenant of four ao-gun ships, 
one Cutter of 14 guns and commander of a brig of 
14 guns, as can be proved by letters and other docu- 
ments now in my hands. As an individuad, I have 
ever striven hard and suffered much to help to jgain 
the independence of my country, which I ever held 
near and dear to me ; and am ready to step forth again 
and oppose any power whatever, that shall endeavour 
to trample or otherwise injure my country and her 
rights," 

Upon the termination of the war, Mr. Phillips re- 
tired to his farm in North Kingstown, where he 
remained in quiet until the threatened rupture with 
France, in 1799, when he was commissioned by 
President Adams as a lieutenant and served under 
Captain Raymond Perry, in the General Greene. Af- 
ter the treaty with France, he again retired to his farm, 
near Wickford, where he died, August 10, 1808, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, and was buried on his 
farm. He was an acco.mplished gentleman, and sus- 
tained a high charader for integrity and honour. 

"Narraganset March 15^^ 1732 in the Morning 
died Mr. George Balfour**" a gentleman much 
beloved and heartily lamented by all y^ knew 

him, he was aged years and interred under 

his own Pew in the Cch of St. Paul's in Nar- 
raganset the 17** Day.*' 

"December the 14'^day 1732 viz : on Thurs- 
day Night between 1 1 and 1 2 of the clock de- 
parted this Life Mr William Gardiner of Bos- 
ton-Neck in the 61 ''year of his age, and was 
interred the Sunday following viz: the 17*^ in 
the churchyard of St. Paul's Church in Nar- 
raganset." 
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WUlitm Gardiner (the eldest son of Benoni uid 
grandson of Joseph Gardiner,™ an emigrant irom 
England and one of the first settlers of Narragansett) 
was bora in 1671 and died in 1731. His first [f] wife 
was Abigul Remington,'"* who, after his death mairied 
Captun Job Almy.*"* 'William and Abigail Gardiner 
had seven children: 

(i) John, born July 8, 1696, died July 7, I770.H» 
first wife was Mary Hill,"* who left three cluldren: 
Anstis,*"' who married Rowland Robinson*^ and had 
is5ue;Thomas,"*whodiedwithoutissue;andAmos,*°* 
who had issue. His second wife was Mary Taylor/** 
of Jamuca, Long Island (niece of Francis Willet, Es- 
quire"'), who had seven children: Abigail,"* who 
married Lodowick Updike"' and had issue; Wil- 
liam,"* who married Eunice Belden, of Hartford (sis- 
ter of the wife of General Wyllys,"* of Hartford, who 
was slain in a battle with the Indians, on the West- 
ern frontier, in 1793), and had one son, James, who 
died at Hartford.thirtyorfortyyears ago (1847), with- 
out issue; John,"* who married Sarah Gardiner and 
hadi3sue;Benjamin,"'whomarricd Elizabeth Wickes, 
daughter of Thomas Wickes,"' of Warwick, and had 
issue; MaryandSarah,"*whodiedsingle;andLydia,*'* 
who married, first, Robert Champtin,''* by whom she 
had one daughter, now Mrs. Mary McRea,'" widow 
of Colonel NlcRea, of the United States Army,at pre- 
sent (1847) living at Newport; and, second, John 
Faxon, by whom she had several children. 

(aj William.'" He married Elizabeth Gibbs'" and 
had issue. (3) Abigail,"' who married Caleb Haz- 
ard"* and, afterwards, Governor William Robinson."* 
(4) Thomas,"' who died without issue. (5) Hannah,"* 
who married Dr. MacSparran. (6) Lydia,"^ who mai^ 
ried Josiah Arnold,"' grandson of Governor Benedift 
Arnold, had issue and died early. (7) Sylvester,"' no- 
ticed below. 
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Sylvester Gardiner, the fourth son of William, was 
bom in 1708, in South Kingstown, at the family man- 
sion'^ on the &rm next south of the Feny estate, 
where his health was feeble and his constitution slen- 
der, tils Ikeher wmm Apprehensive that his system was 
not sufficiently robust to constitute him an efficient 
farmer. Upon the expression of these apprehensions, 
his son-in-law. Dr. MacSparran, suggested the pro- 
priety of educating his son for some professional pur- 
suit and that the expenses of obtainmg such an edu- 
cation should be deduded from the proportion of the 
estate intended for him. He promised, if his father- 
in-law would permit him to have the diredHon of the 
education of Sylvester upon these terms, he would 
make him more of a man than all the rest of the 
&mily. His &ther replied, ^^Then take him.'' Dr. 
MacSparran placed him in Boston, to complete his 
primary education, and subsequently direded his at- 
tention to the study of mediane. He was then sent 
to England and France, where he enjoyed the best 
advantages for eight years, and returned to Boston an 
accomplished physician and surgeon. He not only 
praAised successhilly, but promoted the knowledge 
of the healing art by reading leftures, illustrated by 
anatomical preparations. He was among the most 
distinguished of his profession in the day m which he 
lived. By his professional success and by the means 
of a large establishment for the importation and sale 
of drugs, he accumulated an immense estate and pur- 
chased large trads of land in Maine. In the Revolu- 
tion, he adhered to the royal cause and, when the 
enemy evacuated Boston, he went to Nova Scotia 
and finally to England, and his great estates were con- 
fiscated and sold, embracing one hundred thousand 
acres in Maine. In a letter to Mr. Bowdoin, after- 
wards Governor,'^* dated Poole, England, April 10, 
178a, he says: ''There is now an entire change in our 
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mnatrj, which you will hear of before this reaches 
you, and with them most likely a change of political 
measures. God grant us all grace to put an end to 
this devouring war> so contrary to our most holy re- 
ligion ; and unite us all once more in that bond of peace 
and brotherly union, au iicccaaary to tho hapttinow of 
both countries, which God grant may soon take place, 
and give us all an opportunity once more to greet 
one another as friends."* Upon the conclusion of 
peace, he returned to this country and resided at 
Newport, in his native state, where he took a house 
and resumed the pradice of physic and sureery, which 
he followed until hts death, which took plan after a 
short illness, August 8, 1786. 

The following obituary notice appeared in the 
Newport Mercury of August 14, 1786: "On Tues- 
day last, departed this life, in this city, Dodor Syl- 
vester Gardmer, in the eightieth year of his age. He 
was a native of this state, But for many years prior to 
theRevolution,an inhabitant ofBostoHjin the state of 
Massachusetts, where in the line of his chinii^cal and 
medical profession, he long stood foremost. He was 
possessed of an uncommon vigour and activity of 
mind, and by unremitted diligence and attention, ac- 
quired a large property, which, though much injured 
by the late civil war, is not wholly annihilated. His 
Christian piety and fortitude were exemplary, as his 
honesty was inflexible and his friendship sincere. He 
has left behind him, to deplore his loss, a truly ex- 
cellent lady and a numerous posterity. His remains, 
attended by many of his relatives and of the most re- 
speflable citizens, were removed to Trinity Church 
on the Friday following, where the funeral service was 
read, and a sermon suitable to the solemnity, at his 
particular desire, delivered to a very crowded audi- 
ence; after which the body was interred under the 
'For fall text of tk» letter lee Appendix H. 
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church. The colours of the shipping, in the harbour, 
were displayed half-mast high and every other mark 
of resped shewn by the inhabitants on the mourn- 
ful occasion/* 

Dr. Gardiner was a munificent patron of the Church 
and contributed ten acres of land for a glebe at Gar- 
diner/^' in Maine, and twenty-eight pounds sterling 
for the minister, forever, which have been the par- 
tial means of sustaining a respedtable church in that 
state. His first wife was Anne, daughter of Dr. Gib- 
bons,'** of Boston, by whom he l^t six children, as 
follows: 

(i)John,fatherofthe Rev. JohnSylvester John Gar- 

diner,of Boston. (2) William,*'' who died without issue. ' 
(3) Anne,**^ whomarried Rt. Hon. Arthur Browiie, son 
(or brother) of the Earl of Altamont, whose son was 
afterwards created MarquisofSligo. Her children were: 
John (who married a daughter of Lx>rd Howe), James, 
Anne Maria, and Louisa. (4) Hannah,''' who married 
Robert Hallowell. They had one son, Robert Hal- 
lowell, who took the name of Robert Hallowell Gardi- 
ner*'* and married Emma Jane Tudor. (5) Rebecca, 
who married Philip Dumarcsque/" Her children 
were: James, Philip (who died without issue), Francis, 
and Rebecca. (6) Abigail, who married Oliver Whip- 
ple,*'' of Cumberland, Rhode Island, afterwards a law- 
yerinPortsmouth, New Hampshire. He wroteappcm, 
now extant, dedicated to President John Adams. They 
left three children, Sylvester G. Whipple, who died 
without issue; Hannah B.,*'^ who majrried Frederic 
Allen, a lawyer of distindion, of Gardiner, Maine; and 
Anne. In 1803, OliverWhipple removed from Ports- 
mouth to Hallowell, Maine, and has since deceased. 
Dodor Silvester Gardiner's second wife was an 
Eppes,*^ of^ Salem. His third wife, Catharine Gold- 
thwaite,*^* survived him and married Mr. Powell. He 
had no children by his last two wives. 
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John Gardiner, the eldest son of Dr. Sylvester and 
a grandson of William Gardiner, of NamgansetC, 
"was bom tn Boston about the year 1731, was sent 
to England to complete his education, studied law 
at the Inner Temple and was admitted to prance in 
the Courts of Westminster Hall. He was an intimate 
associate, at this time, with Churchill, the poet, and 
John Wilkes, the reformer, in whose cause, at the time 
politics ran high, he appeared as junior counsel and 
attraded the notice of Lord Mansneld, who expressed 
a high opinion of his natural endowments for emi- 
nence in his profession, although his political connect 
tions were not such as to secure His Lordship's fiivour, 
or his own rapid advancement. He praAtsed a short 
time in the Welsh circuit with success, and married a 
Miss Harries, of rcspeflable fomily, in South Wales; 
but being impatient at once to get into lucrative prac- 
tice, he procured the appointment of Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the Island of St. Christopher, in the West In- 
dies, where he removed with his family, about the year 
1765. He pra^ised law with great success at St. Chris- 
topher and the Island of Jamaica, until the termina- 
tion of the American Revolution by the peace of 1 783 , 
when he removed with his family to his native town. 
After praiUsing for two or three years with much ce- 
lebrity, he removed,in 1786, to an estate left by his 
father at Pownalborough, in the then distriA of Maine, 
where he also practised law, and whence he was sent as 
representative to the Massachusetts legislature, from 
the year 1789, to his death, which happened by the 
loss of a packet in which he took passage for Boston, 
for the purpose of attending the General Court in 
1793-4. Ii^ ^^^ legislature he obtained the name of 
fhg law reformer, in consequence of the zeal and elo- 
quence with which he advocated several important 
cnanges in the laws of the state. One, the abolition of 
special pleading, in which he &iled — others, in which 
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he was successful, were the repeal of the laws of pri- 
mogeniture, of statutes for the more early breaking 
of entailments, and the repeal of the laws against the- 
atrical representations. On the latter subjed he made 
a speech very celebrated for the learned account it 
gave of the Grecian and Roman theatre. He was a 
thorough republican and violent whig in politics; and 
in reli^on was a Unitarian, in consequence of which 
he took a leading part in the alteration of the liturgy 
of Kind's Chapel,'^ Boston, and other changes by 
which that became a Unitarian Congregational Society. 
He had an astonishing memory, was an admirable 
belles-lettres scholar, learned in his profession, and 
particularly distinj;uished for his wit and eloquence. 
From a dislike ofhis principles, both in politics and 
religion, his &ther, by will, settled the greater portion 
ofhis estate upon his sister's son, Robert Hallowell, 
now [1847] Robert Hallowell Gardiner,''* of Gardi- 
ner, Maine. The forfeited property in Maine was 
chiefly recovered by his heirs, in consequence of some 
informality in the legal process of the Attorney- 
General."* 

In a letter from him to his &ther, in England, on 
his arrival from St. Kitts, he writes : 

[to dr. SYLVESTER GARDINER, POOLE, ENGLAND] 

Boston^ July 14, 1783 

I ARRIVED on Thursday eve last. As I traversed the 
town and saw your confiscated houses and possessions 
sold by the state and now held and occupied by stran- 
gers, how did my heart sink within me. I had an in- 
terview yesterday with your fnend Hancock and with 
Mr. John Pitts.*^* They both seemed inclined to do 
you any service, but both agreed that it would be best 
not to attempt to return until matters were more set- 
tled and the passions of men were more cooled. My 

*Soorce of qootadon anidentified. 
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countrymen, here, have received me with open arms 
and I have all the interest that the French Court or 
Ministry can give. If it will serve you, I shall be happy 
that you would point out in what way. Governor 
Hancock, Sam. Adams, Dr. Cooper,*^ &c., have all 
received me with the greatest cordiality, and General 
Washington, in consequence of a letter from the 
French Ministry, overwhelmed me with civilities for 
the four days I staid with him. Mr. Pitts would have 
written to you, had he not been afraid to have given 
offence to a jealous people. Although I was in a 
French Government, tne last two years, and an officer 
of the French King; yet so cautious were all, in this 
State, that I could not receive an answer to any of 
my letters to Governor Hancock, Pitts, Dr. Cooper, 
Colonel Hitchburn,&c.,even though my friend. Count 
Dillon*^* wrote the strongest letters in my fiivour to 
Governor Hancock and to the French Minister. 
Adieu, my Dear Sir, and believe me 

Most AfFeOionately, 

J. Gardineh 

The late John Sylvester John Gardiner, D.D.,*^ was 
a son of John and a grandson of Dr. Sylvester, and 
a great-grandson of William Gardiner, of Namuwrn- 
sctt. He was redor of Trinity Church, Boston, from 
1805 to his death in 1830. He was bom in Wales, 
in 1765, was sent to Boston for his early education 
and, before the Revolutionary War, was sent to Eng- 
land and placed under the instruction of the cele- 
brated Dr. Parr, until he was eighteen. He went to 
England for the benefit of his health, and died there 
in 1830. He was an eloquent divine and was highly 
esteemed by society for his talents and virtues. He 
read the Church Service with extraordinary solem- 
nity and cffed. He wrote the English language with 
great purity and elegance and was not without a happy 
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talent for poetry. He was reputed to be a sound di- 
vine and a classical scholar of fine taste and acquire- 
ments* 

He left one son^ the present [1847] William H. 
Gardiner, an eminent lawyer in Boston, who married 
Caroline Perkins, and two daughters, Louisa, who 
married John P. Gushing, Esq., and £lizai>eth. 

"Narragansct December 21 * 1732 at the House 
of Mr. Sam' Browne*^' of South Kingstown Jo- 
nas Minturn was married to Penelope Browne 

Daughter of said Sam'." 

The ancestor of the Minturn family in this coun- 
try was a native of England and was one of the early 
settlers of Narragansett: Jonas Minturn married Pe- 
nelope Browne, of South Kingstown. He afterwards 
lived and died on his own farm in Narragansett. He 
left three children, William, Hannah and John, the 
latter of whom died at the early age of twenty-one 
years and was a young man of great promise, having 

sustained an excellent character. Hannah '^^ remained 
unmarried and died at an advanced age in Newport. 
William early exhibited that energy and decision of 
charader, which were so conspicuous during his life. 
Being of an enterprising disposition and wishing to 
see more of the world than his circumstances per- 
mitted, he made several voyages from Newport m a 
ship, of which he soon became a mate. During one 
of these voyages to a port in England, the vessel in 
which he sailed had the misfortune to be captured 
and taken into France, England'^ being at that time 
at war with that country. The voyage was thus in 
danger of being broken up, threatening great loss to 
those who were concerned in its success. The French 
commander offered to accept a ransom for the vesseli 
which, though ardently desired by the American cap- 
tain, was deemed by him to be entirely out of his 
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power to accomplish at this junfture. Mr. Mintum 
seeing how vitally important was the measure, pre- 
sented himself before the master of the ship. '* Cap- 
tain/' said he, '* land me on the coast of England — I 
will go to London ; I am certain that I can effeft this 
desirable result through a commercial house in that 
city." It was done. Dressed as he ¥ras in his sailor 
clothes, he proceeded on foot to London; found 
out the firm he was in search of, and by his intelli- 
gence and perseverance, was able to convince them 
of the importance and feasibility of the objed. He 
then re-crossed the channel, paid the ransom money, 
and arrived safely with the vessel at Newport In tes- 
timony of the high opinion which the owners of the 
ship entertained towards him for this signal service, 
he was immediately made captain of the same vessel; 
and so fortunate was he that he was soon able to be- 
come himself a ship-owner and to establish himself 
at Newport, where, becoming a successful merchant, 
he was greatly distinguished for benevolence and pub- 
lic spirit. 

In 1788, many of the first citizens of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts associated themselves to- 
gether for the important objeA of founding a city on 
the Hudson river. In this undertaking, requiring 
prudence and foresight, the sagacity of Mr. Minturn 
was eminently conspicuous. The agricultural and other 
resources of the county of Columbia, and country 
adjacent, being considered particularly favourable to 
the enterprise, an elegible site on the east bank of 
the river was seleded, and here was founded what is 
now the city of Hudson. Mr. Minturn being at the 
time extensively engaged in navigation, embarked 
with his family, in one of his own ships, and arrived 
safely, after a passage of thirteen days from New- 
port. Finding, however, that the branch of mercan- 
tile business in which he was more especially en- 
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gaged^ that of commerce and navigation, could be 
prosecuted with more success at a point less remote 
from the sea, he concluded upon a change of loca- 
tion, and finadly fixed upon the city of New York as 
possessing those superior commercial advantages 
which have since been accredited to it by the wond. 
Hither he removed in 1791, continuing his success- 
ful career, and realizing all the advantages which he 
had anticipated from this new abode. Having amassed 
a large estate, for the times in which he lived, he re- 
tired from the adive duties of commercial life, enjoy- 
ing; the resped, the esteem and the affedion of his 
fellow-citizens. 

In 1799, Mr. Mintum's health so rapidly declined 
that he ardently longed to breathe once more his na- 
tive air, confidently believing that it would bring heal- 
ing on its wings. He was also anxious to consult with 
Dr. Sentcr,*** of Newport, the physician of his early 
life. In this desire he was warmly encouraged by his 
friend and former partner in business, George Gibbs, 
£sq.,'^' who kindly procured a commodious house for 
his reception. But his cherished hopes and those of 
his attached family were destined to be soon de- 
stroyed. His disease increased in severity and he died 
in August of that year, universally lamented. Justice, 
firmness and charity were the distinguishing traits of 
his charader. 

William Minturn married Penelope, daughter of 
Benjamin Greene.*** She was a near relative of Major- 
General Nathanael Greene, of the Revolution, with 
whom she spent a considerable part of her early life 
at Potowomut. After her husband's decease, Mrs.Min- 
tum returned to New York, where she resided till her 
death, in i8ai ; dving in that humility and faith which 
her Christian life had so preeminently exemplified. 
William Minturn left ten children : (i ) Penelope, who 
nuuried JohnT.Champlin. (a) Benjamin Greene, who 
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married Mary, daughter of Robert Bowne. (i) Han- 
nah, who died in 1817, unmarried. (4) William/" 
who married Sarah, daughter of Robert Bowne. 
(5) Jonas,*** who married Esther,"' daughter of Wil- 
liam T. Robinson/'' (6) Mary, who married Henry- 
Post. (7) Deborah, who married Robert Abbatt, Jr. 
(8) Nathaniel G., who married Lydia, daughter of 
Samuel Coates of Philadelphia. (9) Niobe, who died 
unmarried. (10) John, who married Lydia, daughter 
of James Clements, of Philadelphia, and died without 
issue. The descendants of William Minturn,the elder, 
have numbered (1847) one hundred and forty-six 
persons. 

"May the 27*^ 1733 were intermarried in Nar- 
raganset by Mr. M'Sparran, the Rev* Mr. Sam' 
Seabury*** Minister of New London in Con- 
nc(5licut and M" Elizabeth Powel**' of Narra- 
ganset." 

The Rev. Mr. Seabury was born in 1706 and was 
graduated at Harvard University in 1724. He set- 
tled at Groton, Connedicut, as a Congregational 
minister, and married Abigail, a daughter of Thomas 
Mumford,**' of North Groton. William Gardiner, of 
Boston Neck, Narragansett, married Abigail Reming- 
ton,***' an aunt of Mrs. Seabury. From intercourse with 
Dr. MacSparran, who married Hannah, a daughter 
of William Gardiner, Mr. Seabury became an Epis- 
copal clergyman and was appointed by the Soaety 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, in 1730, the first 
missionary of St. James's Church, at New London, 
which Dr. MacSparran had been instrumental in eredfc- 
ing. His first wife died in 173 1. In 1733, he married 
Elizabeth Powell, a daughter of Adam Powell,**' a 
merchant of Newport, and a granddaughter of Gabriel 
Bernon.^ '** He remained redkor of the Church of 
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New London twelve years and removed to Hemp- 
steady Long Island, in 1742, where he died June 15, 
1764. The following letter, from Mrs. Seaburjr to 
Judge Helme/** of Tower Hill, Narragansett, who 
married her sister, Esther Powell, announces to him 
the death of her husband. The answer, also, convey- 
ing to her the affeding intelligence of the decease of 
her sister, and an account of the adjustment of her 
l^acy from her mother, notwithstandmg the deprecia- 
tion and loss of interest, is so highly honourable that 
it is but justice to Judge Helme's memory to insert 
it here. 

[to JAMES HELME, ESQ^ SOUTH KINGSTOWn] 

Hempsteady July \$thy 1764 

Dear Brother: 

As you are to me in adouble capacity, both in regard to 
the relation between us, and in regard to our unhappy 
condition,for I heard, by report, that my sister is dead ; 
but I have not had a line from you, at which I am 
somewhat surprised. As to my own deplorable state, 
my dear husband left me and his family, the 1 9th of 
June, to go to England, from whence he returned the 
7th of June [sic] , a sick, and I may say, a dying man, 
for he lived one painful week, and then resigned his 
soul into the arms of his dear Saviour. Dear Sir, 
your own heart will better suggest to you what I feel, 
than any words I can make use of. I can only say, I 
have lost one of the best of husbands and am left with 
six children; the eldest son and daughter married, 
the youngest son with a merchant, in New York, and 
the other three with me, one of which is a daughter 
of nineteen, one a son of seventeen and the other a 
daughter of six years. 

Dear Sir, I am both a widow and a stranger. My 
husband did not lay up treasures on earth ; though I 
have reason to think he did in Heaven, where no rust 
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doth coiTupt; and my whole trust is in Him who hath 
said, ''He is the Father of the ^therless and the 
widow's God/' Sir, as there is in your hands a l^^mcy 
left me by my mother, I should be glad to know of 
you what I am to exped from it, for I shall be in want 
of it by next May. If you write to me, please d\re€t 
to the care of Mr. Henry Remsen, Jr., Hanover 
Square, New York, the gentleman with whom my 
son lives, and he will forward the letter. I have no 
more to say. Sir, but to commend you and your 
children to God Almighty, and begging your prayers 
for me and mine. I am. Sir, 

Your affectionate Sister and Humble Servant, 

Elizabeth SiABuav 

[to MRS. ELIZABETH SEABURY] 

South Kingstown^ Jufy 23^, 1764 

My Dear Sister: 

I HAVE received your letter of the i<th current, 

though the melancholy news with which it was 

charged had reached our ears before that came to 

hand. I heartily condole with you on the mournful 

occasion. 

I wrote brother Seabury a few broken lines the 23d 
of March last (which I find have not come to hand), 

fiving an account of the severe stroke of afflii^ve 
Vovidence, which happened to us the day before, in 
the death of the dearest of women, the tenderest of 
mothers and the sincerest Christian. Her state of 
health had been interrupted at times, during the faAl 
and winter past, and on Sunday, the i ith of March, 
she was taken with a pain in her shoulder and breast, 
with great difficulty ot breathing. On letting of blood, 
she was somewhat relieved; but being about seven 
months in her twelfth pregnancy she still continued 
very ill, until Monday, the 19th, when she was de- 
livered of a male child, which lived about five hours. 
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As she was much better upon her delivery, herself 
and all of us entertained hopes of her recovery, and 
the physicians imagined that the danger was over, — 
but on Tuesday night her pains and difficulty of 
breathing returned, and she remained with great pa- 
tience under inexpressible anguish, until Thursday, 
the a 2d, when (oh, how shall I relate the distress of 
that melancholy day), after taking a final and affec- 
tionate farewell of the whole family, in full assurance 
of a blessed immortality, she breathed her pious soul 
into the arms of her Redeemer. Her last admonition, 
*^Uve, so as I may meet you in Heayen,** still sounds 
in my ears. 

O, my dear Sister, to return your own words — 
^Your own heart will better suggest to you what I 
feel than any words I can make use of." Imagine to 

Jrourself, the dearest, the best, the tenderest wife, torn 
rom the bleeding vido of tha mnti who loved her 
above all earthly good. Imagine to yourself a man 
destitute and forlorn, to whom the whole world is a 
blank and a wilderness ; imagine to yourself the con- 
cern of a parent for eight motherless children, the 
youngest of whom is about two and a half years old, 
and tnen tell me, my dear sister, if my case is not 
truly wretched. Though the ways of Providence seem 
dark and perplexing to our narrow capacities, yet we 
know that Infinite Goodness does always what is best. 
Infinite Wisdom cannot err, and all the ways of God 
are right. Let us, therefore, my dear Sister, submit 
ourselves to the determinations of Heaven, and en- 
deavour to follow them who, through faith and pa- 
tience, inherit the promises. 

Your l^acy, like all other estates in this colony 
that lay in money, is greatly depreciated in value. 
However, I shall do you all the justice in my power, 
by making good the depreciation, and although I 
have not made an exaft calculation, believe it will 
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amount to about J^i^SS^^ which, at £7 per dollar^ the 
now legal and current price, may be in value about 
two hundred and twenty doUars, which I shall en- 
deavour to have in readiness by the time you men- 
tion, or when (or before), I hope to see you here; and 
if I can colled any considerable sum to the value of 
one hundred dollars, more or less, before that time, 
should be glad you would give proper orders, to whom 
I mav pay it 

I have an only daughter and seven sons, the se- 
cond of whom lives with Mr. Robinson,*^ an attor- 
ney at law ; the rest are at home with me, and all de- 
sire their compliments of duty may be acceptable. 

May the God of all grace proted, comfort and sup- 
port you and yours, is the sincere prayer of, my dear 
oister. 

Your afiedionate brother and humble servant. 

Jambs Hblmi 

[to JAMES HELMS, ESQ.] " 

HempsUai^ N§v. 26, 1764 

My Dear Brother: 

I RECEIVED yours of the 23'' of July, charged with the 
affeding account of the death of my dear and only 
Sister, in rec^ard to which and my own troubles, I b^ 
to say, with Job, '^The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord/' 
It is some time since I received yours and should 
have answered you before, but have been much hur- 
ried with business; having, with the assistance of some 
gentlemen of this Parish, raised a dwelling-house and 
got it under cover, but do not purpose doing any more 
to it this winter, as I see no prosped of being obliged 
to quit the parsonage. As to the money in your hands, 
I know not how to convey it to Hempstead, for I do 
not think my afiairs will allow of my making a journey 
to you. I should be extremely glad of a visit from you. 
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my niece^ or any of my nephews, to whom pray make 
my compliment of condolence. My children present 
their duty to you and love to their cousins. That God 
Almighty may assist, comfort and dired you in all 
your difficulties, is the earnest prayer of 

Your afiedionate Sister, and humble servant, 

Elizabeth Seabury 

[to MRS. ELIZABETH SEABURy] 

My Dear Sister: 

Agreeable to your desire of the nth current, I sent 
you, by my nephew, Nathaniel Seabury, ^^500, old 
tenor, in gold and silver, as the value for your legacy. 
I have made good the depreciation of the money, and 
allowed interest to you tor the whole time; though 
I have been obliged to receive it at the depreciated 
value, and often had a great part of the money lying 
by me, for months together, for want of a proper per- 
son to let it to — at other times have been at the 
trouble and expense of law-suits, and in such cases, 
with us, we are always obliged to levy six months 
after judgement, for the money, without a farthing of 
interest being allowed — and I cannot help thinkmg, 
that, upon the whole, I have not received so much 
value tor the legacy. I hope, in this affair, I have 
approved myself to your acceptance; if not, let me 
know, and if any mistake has been made, it shall be 
redified; although, I believe there is none. I must now 
repeat to you what you wrote to me in June, 1765; 
I hope the finishing of this affiur will not put an end 
to our correspondence. Your near relation to that 
person who was the comfort of my life, and the jov 
of my heart, and that brotherly kindness with which 
you have treated me, will always make you and yours 
very near and dear to me. My nephew tells me that 
you have some thoughts of making a journey to New 
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London some time hence; when you are so near, I 
b^ you to ^vour us so much as to make us a visit, 
as all my children are desirous of waiting on their 
aunt. 

I still remain in a state of widowhood, without the 
least appearance of altering that condition — and in- 
deed, when I refled that the dear, dead partner who 
has left me, to receive the reward of a well-spent life, 
has not left her equal behind her — how can I at- 
tempt a second marriage, and how can I, my dear 
Sister, dwell upon so tender a subjed? Let it be our 
endeavour to meet her in yon celestial r^ons, where 
bliss and immortality crown the happy subjeds. 

My children all make their most profound compli- 
ments of duty to their dear aunt, and love to their 
cousins. With my sincere love to all my dear nephews 
and nieces, I am, my dear Sister, 

Your affedionate Brother, 

James Helmb 

" Mr. Seabury's second wife survived him more than 
thirty years and died February 6, 1799, at the age 
of eighty-seven.**' Few better men have lived than 
Mr. Seabury. He discharged every duty of his sacred 
fundion with the greatest diligence and inde&ti- 
gable labour: leaving behind him a charader, held 
m high estimation, and an example worthy of imi- 
tation. 

" Mr. Seabury left four sons, Samuel, Adam, Na- 
thaniel and David, and three daughters, Mary, Jane 
and Elizabeth. Samuel,'*' the eldest son by the first 
wife, was born at New London, in 1728, graduated at 
Yale College, 1748, and went to Scotland for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine, but turning his attention 
to theology he took orders in the Church of England, 
and on his return settled in New Brunswick. In 1756, 
he removed to the church of Jamaica, Long Island. 
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From thence he went to Westchester, in 1766, where 
he was redor of the church and kept a classical school, 
until the British entered New York, in 1 776, when, 
being a royalist, he took refuge in that city, where he 
remained until 1783/' 

In 1784, Mr. Seabury was recommended, by the 
Episcopal clergy of Connefticut and some in New 
York, tor Bishop of ConneAicut He went to Enp;- 
land for the purpose of being consecrated. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury doubted his canonical authority 
to consecrate, without the authority of an Ad of Par- 
liament, a bishop resident outside the British empire; 
this then being, by the treaty of peace, an indepen- 
dent and foreign country. 

**The following," says Hawkins's Missions of the 
Churchy "is Mr. Granville Sharp's*** account of the 
interview between the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop eled of Connedicut: 

"'br. Seabury, in coming to England, called on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for consecration, to 
the great surprise of the Archbishop, who was ap- 
prehensive it would give offence to the Americans, 
with whom we had just then made peace; and, there- 
fore. His Grace (the very worthy and learned Dr. 
Moore *^) wished to be allowed some time to consider 
of the request; upon which Dr. Seabury very abruptly 
left the room, saying, "If Your Grace will not grant 
me consecration, I know where to obtain it;' and 
immediately set off for Aberdeen. The Archbishop 
communicated to G. Sharp this account of Dr. Sea- 
bury*s behaviour; and G. Sharp, in return, informed 
His Grace that a General Convention *^^ was adually 
appointed in America, for the eledion of bishops. On 
hearing this, the Archbishop gave G. Sharp authority 
to assure the Americans, that if they eleded unex- 
ceptionable persons and transmitted proper certifi- 
cates of their morals and condud and of their suitable 
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abilities for so impoitant a charge, he would do every- 
thing in his power to promote their good intentions.' 

'Mt was certainly only reasonable that the Arch- 
bishop should take time to deliberate and to consult 
with his suffragans, on a matter of such importance 
as the consecration of a bishop for an independent 
country. Without, indeed, the consent of the Crown 
he could not leg^ly consecrate; and, besides, he 
might have had scruples about the propriety of doing 
so, partly from the circumstance of the bishop eleA 
not being the choice of the whole Church and partly 
from an apprehension of giving umbrage to a power, 
with whom a treaty of peace had but lately been signed. 
On the other hand it was natural that Seabury, an 
hereditary missionary, who had lived through years 
and years of disappointed hope, and had seen the 
Church languish for want of a head, should be impa- 
tient of further delay, and that, fearful of legal obstruc- 
tions, he should, even though it were somewhat preci- 
pitately, address himself to bishops who were unfet- 
tered by state connexion, and of^ whose sympathies 
he was well assured. Nor should it be forgotten, that 
he was strongly advised to adopt this course by one 
whose name, station and learning gave weight to his 
opinion. Dr. George Berkeley,'^ prebendary of Can- 
terbury, who inherited all his father's zeal for the 
Colonial Church, had, for some time previously, been 
in correspondence with Bishop Skinner,**' of Aber- 
deen, on the subjeA of transmitting to America the 
;ift of Episcopacy *from the suffering Church of 
icotland.'"* 

"From Dr. Seabury's own account, it would ap- 
pear that he did not even apply to the Scottish bish- 
ops until he had ascertained that the government 
would not permit a bishop to be consecrated without 

• Hawkins's Histmcal Notices rfthe Mi$shns 0ftl>e Cbmreb $f Ewg- 
Und^ pp. 404, 405. 
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the formal request^ or, at least, consent of Congress, 
which, he added, ' there is no chance of obtaining;, and 
which the clergy of Connefticut would not apply for, 
were the chance ever so good/ At length, every ob- 
stacle having been removed. Dr. Seabury went to 
Scotland and was there consecrated on the 14th of 
November, 1784, by Bishops Kilgour,**' Petrie**' and 
Skinner. Early in the summer of the ensuing year, 
he returned to ConneAicut, the first bishop of our 
Church (for Talbot"** and Welton "*? left no traces be- 
hind them), that had been seen in that part of the 
North American continent. 

^'The number of Episcopal congregations in the 
Provinces, at this time, were seventy and the mem- 
bers of the Church forty thousand. Granville Sharp 
did not, of course, for a moment doubt the full va- 
lidity of Bishop Seabury's consecration, but was still 
as anxious as ever to see the succession conveyed to 
America through the English branch of the Church. 
This he rightly considered as a matter of the highest 
importance and, accordingly, kept up an adive cor- 
respondence, on the subjed, with persons of various 
charadkers and professions, as Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Adams, the first Ambassador from the United States, 
Dr. Rush, an eminent physician, at Philadelphia, of 
the Presbyterian denomination, and the Rev. Mr. 
Manning, a Baptist clergyman of Rhode Island. By 
these means he was enabled to keep the Archbishop 
fully informed on the subjed. Dr. Rush wrote to 
him, April 27, 1784: 'I am happy in being able to 
inform you, that attempts are now making to revive 
the Episcopal Church in the United States. Though 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, yet I esteem 
very highly the articles and worship of the Church 
of England. Such is the liberality produced among 
the dissenters, by the war, that I do not think they 
will now objeft to a bishop being fixed in each of our 
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States, provided he has no dvil revenue or jurisdidion.* 
^'In a letter to his brother, Mr. Sharp thus ex- 
presses his gratification at the prospeft of a success- 
ml issue of the labours of himself and others in this 
great cause. He says, January 10, 1786, 'The Church 
of £ngland is likely to take the lead and to be glori- 
ously established in America.* A little later, the fol- 
lowing entry occurs in his journal: * January 13, 1786. 
Informed by Mr. Adams, American Ambassador, 
that the Convention of the Episcopal Church of 
America (which includes Carolina,'^ tne Jerseys and 
Maryland, as well as Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York) have written a letter to the two Archbishops, 
requesting them to consecrate a person,'^ whom they 
should send ; that the letter was inclosed to him and 
delivered with his own hand.' The next morning he 
[Mr. Sharp] waited upon the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who, he says, ^told me that the requisition 
is a very proper one and expressed in very respeftful 
terms, and assured me that he is a very sincere friend 
to what is proposed and will promote it to the ut- 
most of his power, provided they send persons duly 
qualified/ 

" When all seemed thus prepared, some very for- 
midable difficulties were suggested, respedting the or- 
thodoxy of the persons to be eleded and the altera- 
tions which had been made in the Book of Common 
Prayer. As long as any uncertainty remained on these 
points, the greatest caution was necessary and the 
Archbishop, therefore, demanded satisfadory proof 
that the clergymen, to be presented for consecration, 
were in doftnne uncorrupt. In answer to the address 
of the Convention, the Archbishop thus expressed the 
unanimous opinion of the English Bishops: ^ While 
we are anxious to give every proof of, not only our 
brotherly afFedion, but of our facility in forwarding 
your wishes, we cannot but be extremely cautious. 
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lest we should be the instruments of establishinfi; an 
ecclesiastical system, which will be called a branch of 
the Church of England, but afterwards may possibly 
appear to have departed from it essentially, either in 
dodrine or in disapline.* 

^*The Church at large is under the greatest obliga- 
tions to the Bishops, for the faithful execution of their 
trust at this critical time. Their Christian firmness 
and a little wise delay gave the Convention an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing the most objedionable altera- 
tions in their Prayer Book, which was mainly con- 
strufted according to the revision of Archbishop 
Tillotson and a committee of divines, in 1689. The 

S>refiice states that, by an examination of the altered 
brm, ^ it will appear that this Church is hr from in- 
tending to depart from the Church of England in 
any essential point of dodrine, discipline, or worship ; 
or further than local circumstances require, or to de- 
viate, in anything essential, from the Thirty-nine 
Articles/ •'* 

"On the 17th of July, 1786, Mr. Sharp waited on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a copy of the 
New American Prayer Book ; '^' and, a few days later, 
July 27, 1786, he writes to his brother as follows: 
*The Archbishop very obligingly read over to me the 
letters which he and the Arcnbishop of York wrote to 
the American Convention, and the forms of the certi- 
ficates and testimonials which they proposed as being 
satis&dory. The letter is exceedingly well drawn up, 
with all the solemnity and true Christian propriety 
that you could possibly wish on the occasion/ 

"This very delicate and protraded, but important 
negotiation, was now brought to a successful issue. 
The Rev, Wm, White and the Rev. Samuel Provoost, 
who had been duly eleded to the sees of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, arrived in London at the end 
of November, 1786, bearing testimonials signed by 
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the G)nventions of their respedive states. They were 
at once introduced to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by Mr. Granville Sharps and formally presented to 
His Grace a few days afterwards, by Mr. Adams, the 
American minister. At length, on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1787 [an Aft of Parliament having been passed 
for the purpose] , they were consecrated m the Chapel 
of Lamoeth Palace, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells and the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
two Bishops did not linger in England, but embarked 
in a few days after their consecration, and arrived in 
New York on the 7th of April, — Easter Day, — a 
happy omen as it was considered, for the reviving 
Church of that country. Soon afterwards [Septem- 
ber 19, 1790] Bishop Madison was consecrated in 
London. Thus at last, after nearly two centuries of 
struggle, the Church was perfefted in America." * 

At the Episcopal Convention, in Philadelphia, in 
1786, the validity of the orders conferred on Bishop 
Seabury by the Scottish bishops was questioned, which 
created some warmth, and means were immediately 
taken to obtain valid consecrations, as has been above 
stated, and the threatened difficulties were averted. 
Bishop Seabury's consecration was afterwards admit- 
ted to be canonical. ^^ Bishop Seabury,*' continues 
Thompson [?],"was the first American citizen who 
attained to that title. On his return to this country,'^' 
he settled in his father's parish, at New London ; pre- 
siding, of course, over the Diocese of Connefticut,and, 
in 1790, he was elefted Bishop of Rhode Island,'^^ 
the clerical funftions of which sacred oflices he con- 
tinued to exercise until his death, February 25, 1796, 
aged sixty-eight."'* 

^^ The following is inscribed on his tomb-stone, at 
New London: 

^Hawkini'i Histfiml N^tUis^ pp. 406-10. 
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•HEM UBS THE BODY OF 

SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D., 

•OHOP OF CONNECTICUT AND RHODE DLAND, 

WHO DEPARTED THU TRANSITORY SCENE, FEBRUARY S5TM» I796| 

IN TUB Simr-BICHTH YEAR OF HIS AGE AND THE BLBVBMTU OF HIS 

EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION. 

INGENIOUS WITHOUT PRIDE, 

LEARNED WITHOUT PEDANTRY, 

GOOD WITHOUT SEVERITY, 

HE WAS DULY QUALIFIED TO DISCHARGE 

THE DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE BISHOP. 

Df THE PULPIT HE ENFORCED REUGIONi 

IN HIS CONDUCT HE EXEMPUHED FT. 

THE POOR HE ASSISTED WITH HIS CHARITY^ 

THE IGNORANT HE BLESSED WITH HIS DiSTRUCTlOIC 

THE FRIEND OF MEN, HE EVER DESIGNED THEM GOOD| 

THE ENEMY OF VICE, HE EVER OPPOSED IT. 

CHRBTUNI DOST THOU ASPIRE TO HAPPINESS f 

SEABURY HAS SHOWN THE WAY THAT LEADS TO FT.* 

'^Charles Seabury, the youngest son of the Bishop, 
was born in Westchester, in May, 1770, and suc- 
ceeded his father in the church, at New London. In 
17969 he preached awhile at Jamaica. His first wife 
was Anne, daughter of Roswell Saltonstall,'*'' of New 
London, by whom he had issue. His son, Samuel 
Seabury, D.D.,*'* is the present redor [i 847] of the 
Church of the Annunciation, in the city of New York, 
and editor of The Churchman^ a religious newspaper.** 

'^RiRhop Seabury died in 1796. His death was a 
heavy loss to his infant communion; yet he had lived 

long enough to leave a marked impress of his char- 
ader upon its institutions. His influence was most im- 
portant'^ whilst the foundations of the ecclesiastical 
fabric were being laid. For he was a clear-sighted man, 
of a bold spirit, and better acquainted than any of his 
coadjutors with those guiding principles, which were 
then especiallv required. His own bias, indeed, was to 
extremes in the very opposite direction from that to 
which their inclination led them. Trained amidst the 
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New England «&s, he had early learned to value the 
distinctive features of his own communion; and re* 
cdving the consecration from the Scottish bishops, the 
aff^oDS of his heart opened fi'ccly towards them>and 
drew the whole bent or his mind towards their forms 
and praAices. Had it been left to him alone to form 
the temper and mould the institutions of the Western 
Church, there would have been litde hope of its ever 
embracing the whole of the jealous populadon of that 
wide republic. But his views were a wholesome check 
upon those with whom he had to ad. Of these. Bishop 
Madison had been bred a lawyer in the worst days of 
Vifginta laxity. He was an el^ant scholar, a good pre- 
udent of a college, and a. mild and courteous gentle- 
man; but he had none of the Christian learning and 
little of the untiring energy in aiftlon which his diffi- 
cult position rendered needful. Bishop White, mild, 
meek, and conciliatory, inclined always to those coun- 
cils which bore most faintly the stamp of his own com- 
munion, and fuI611ing, through these qualities, a most 
important part in the common work, was indisposed by 
charafter and temper from taking resolutely the po- 
sition which the times required. From that which he 
was sure was right, nothing indeed could move him; 
but he was naturally over-tolerant of all opinions. 

"These very qualities made him a most useful co- 
adjutor to the Bishop of ConneAicut. For, as it was 
liiH great oiiUeuvuiir to ucuuro unanimity oC action, he 
was ready to take part in many things to which he 
was himself indifferent, when he saw his brother's 
earnestness concerning them. The same easy temper 
as to things he judged indifferent, which would have 
led him, for the sake of peace, to concede to the most 
opposite objedions what ought not to be yielded, 
now made htm take the striker side in matters which 
he saw would not be given up by Bishop Seabury. 
On this principle he voted for reinserting in the 
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liturgy the Athanasian Creeds whilst he scrapled not 
to say that he would never use it ; and agreed to place 
in the G)mmunion Office the prayers of invocation 
and oblation, though he himself had never regretted 
their omission/'* 

"Aug* 15th, 1734. Cecilia Mumford, Grand 
Daughter of the Rev* Mn James Honyman, of 
Rhode Island, an Infant and Daughter of Mr. 
William Mumford/'*of S* Kingstownc, was bap- 
tized by Mr. M'Sparran of Narragansct ; Sur- 
eties, said Mr. M'Sparran, Mrs. Honyman and 
Mrs. Wickham."*^ 

"July 10* 1735 Mr. M'Sparran baptized Wil- 
liam Mumford a child. Son of Mr. William 
Mumford Shopkeeper in South Kingstowne, the 
Sureties were the Grandfa' viz. the Rev* Mr. 
James Honyman and the Grandmo' Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Honyman and the uncle of y* child viz* 
Francis Honyman." 

In 1704, the Sodety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at the solicitation of the 
wardens,*** appointed the Rev. James Honyman their 
missionary at Trinity Church, Newport. Mr. Hony- 
man discharged the duties of his mission with great 
faithfulness and diligence for nearly fifty years. ^^ Be- 
sides the cares of his own particular distrift,"" says 
Hawkins, ^' he made frequent visits to the neighbour- 
ing towns'*' on the continent, until another minister 
was assigned to them. Very early in his career, he 
felt the great disadvantages under which the Church 
was labouring, for want of a superintending head. 
Writing to the Secretary of the Society, in 1709, he 
says, ^ Xou can neither well believe, nor I express, 

* Archdeacon Wilbcrforce. 
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what excellent services for the cause of religion a 
bishop'*' would do in these parts;' and he expresses 
a coniridtion that if one was sent, * these infant set- 
tlements would become beautiful nurseries, which 
now seem to languish for want of a father to oversee 
and keep them/ In 17 14, he presented a memorial 
to Governor Nicholson,^ on the religious condition 
of Rhode Island. The people, he says, were divided 
among Quakers, Anabaptists, Independents, Gorto- 
nians and Infidels, with a remnant of true Church- 
men. He then proceeds to suggest a remedy, in the 
settlement of a competent number of clergy in the 
several townships, under the jurisdidtion of a bishop, 
the establishment of schools and a proper encourage- 
ment from the civil government. A new and most 
painful duty was imposed on him, in 1723, in attending 
daily, for nearly three months, a great number of 
pirates,'*' who were brought into Rhode Island, tried, 
condemned and executed. 

^^ There is not, probably, a single mission, at the 
present time, in the whole of the North American 
Colonies, so beset with difficulties and discourage- 
ments and so entirely dependent upon the zeal and 
judgement of individual clergymen m charge, as were 
most of the parishes in the now independent states, 
at the commencement of the last century. No better 
instance can be given than this of Rhode Island, 
where a single clergyman was set to labour in the 
midst of a population hostile, for the most part, to 
the Church and without the smallest support from se- 
cular authority. In 1728, Mr. Honyman and another 
clergyman, the Rev. J. MacSparran,'who, since 17 19, 
had occupied the mission of Narragansett, sent home 
^ a joint memorial,' complaining of ^ the frowns and dis- 
couragements,' to which they were subjeded by the 
government. . . . 

" The only further extrad that need be given from 
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Mr. Honyman's correspondence, is dated September, 
1732, and occurs in connexion with an application to 
the Society for a small increase of his stipend, to 
enable him to provide for his family : ' Betwixt New 
York and Boston, the distance of three hundred 
miles, and wherein are many Missions, there is not a 
congregation in the way of the Church of England 
that can pretend to compare with mine or equal! it in 
any resped; nor does my Church consist of members 
that were of it when I came here, for I have buried 
them all ; nor is there any one person now alive that 
did then belong to it, so that our present appearing 
is entirely owing to the blessing of God upon my 
endeavours to serve Him/;'* 

The late Henry Bull,'^ in his manuscript history 
of Trinity Church, says, " Mr. Honyman was a gen- 
tleman well calculated to unite his own society, which 
grew and flourished exceedingly under his charge, as 
well as conciliate those of other religious persuasions, 
all of whom he ^embraced with the arm of charity/*' 
In 1750, the Rev. Mr. Honyman died, after having 
lived to an advanced age and to see his Church large 
and flourishing. He was buried at the expense of the 
Church, on the south side of the passage from the 
eate to the Church, where his tomb-stone now lies, 
Being engraved with the inscription given on the next 

There is a bust portrait*** of him in Trinity Church, 
Newport 



* Hawkins's HisUrieMi Ntiees^ pp. 165-7. 
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Hilt un TKS Durr ov 
jAHn uoKruAN. 

■ AMD EVU WORTirr UEHCHir 

ran A FAITHFUL MnntTER of heailt fifty ruu, 

m THI CPUCOFAL CKUKCH IN THB TOWH, 

WHICH BY DiviMi mrLUuici oh hh uuouu^ 

KAJ FI^UUIHED AND UCEEDIKCLT MCUAIIO. 

HI WM OF A UIFECTABU FAUU.Y IH tCOTUUni^ 

AN EXCELLENT ICHOLAK, A MUND DIVIHS 

AHD AH ACCOMPLOHEO OENTLEHAK. 

A tTKONG AttEKTER OF 

THE DOCTUNE AMD OMCtFLIHE OF THE CHUKCH Of HKJLUO^ 

AHD YET, WITH THE AUf OF CHAUTY, 

EMBRACED ALL tlHCEKE FOLLOWEM OF CHUTT. 

HAPFY IN HIS ULATIVE ITATION IN LIFE, 

THE DVTIEI OF WHICH HE lUITAIMED 

AHD DISCHARGED IN A LAUDABLE AND EZSUFLASr MANNER. 

BUSSED WITH AH EXCELLENT AHD VKOROVl COIUTtTUnOH, 

WHICH HE UADE SUBSERVIENT 

TO THE VARIOUS DUTIES OF A HUUEROUI PARISH, 

UNTIL A PARALYTIC DISORDER IKTEUUPTEO HIU IN THE rULnr, 

AND IN TWO YEARS, 

WITHOUT IMFAIRIKC HIS UHOERSTANDIMO, 

CVT SHORT THE THREAD OF LIFl, 

ON JULY ID, irso. 




Chapter VI 

A.D. 1734 to A.D. 1740 

The Auchmuty Family. Dr. Giles Goddard and the 
Goddard Family, Mr. MacSparran's Visit to Eng- 
land and Receipt of his Doctor's Degree. Captain 
Nathan Haley. The Rev. Jonathan Arnold. Colo- 
nel William Coddington. The Helme Family. 
" QEPTEMBER 3' 1734 ... at the House of 

O Mr. Benj" Mumford ■" in South Kings- 
town were intermarried by Mr. McSparran Ar- 
thur Gates Auchmuty & Ann Dickinson.'"'* 

Robert Auchmuty**' was the first of the American 
family of that name. He was a descendant of an an- 
cient Scotch family, holding a barony in the north 
of Scotland. His father settled in England. Elarly in 
the eighteenth century, Robert came to this country 
and setded tn.Boston. He was considered a profound 
lawyer and possessed remarkable talents, shrewdness 
and wit, anecdotes of him having been handed down, 
from generadon to generation, to this day. He was 
greatly respeAed and beloved tioth in public and pri- 
vate life. His memory is held in high veneration by 
the Bar in Massachusetts, and his opinions are sdll 
respected by the profession. He has many descend- 
ants sdll left there. H e was Judge of Admiralty many 
years before his death. 

Robert Auchmuty,*" son of Judge Auchmutjr, was 
disdnguished in his profession. He held the ofRce of 
Judge of Admiralty at the dme of the Declaradon 
of Independence, when he left America and setded in 
England. He was one of the commissioners with 
Governor Wanton,*** of Rhode Island, Daniel Hors- 
manden,"'' Chief Justice of New York, Frederick 
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Smythe, Chief Justice of New Jersey, and Peter 
Oliver,*^' Chief Justice of Massachusetts, to inquire 
into the destrudtion of the Gaspee^ i??^* 

Speaking of the elder and younger Auchmuty, 
Washburn, in his Judicial Hisiary of Massachusetts ^ 
says, upon the death of Judge Byfield,*^ in 1733: 
^^ Robert Auchmuty was appointed to succeed him, as 
Judge of Admiralty, and his commission embraced 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 
Shirley,"^' afterwards Governor, was appointed at the 
same time Judge Advocate of the same court. Judge 
Auchmuty held the office until 1747, when he was 
superseded by Chambers RusselL*^ He was an emi- 
nent barrister, but when he was admitted to pradice 
does not appear. He was in pradtice soon after 171 9, 
and the profession owed much to his charader and 
efforts for the elevated stand it was beginning to as- 
sume, and the system and order which now b^an to 
distinguish its forms of praAice. Among other pub- 
lic offices with which he was honoured, he was one of 
the Diredors of the Land Bank — was appointed, 
from time to time, to ad as Attorney-General, in the 
absence of that officer, and also, during the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Overing.*"** 

^^He was sent to England, in 1741, to settle the 
dispute between this province and that of Rhode Is- 
land, relative to the boundary line between them. 
He resided at his seat in Roxbury. It was while he 
was in England that he is said to have conceived and 
matured the plan of expedition against Cape Breton 
and Louisburg, which crowned the Provincial troops 
with so much glory and renown. He died in April, 
1750. Mr. Bollan,*'* so long the agent of the provmce 
in London, studied his profession under Mr. Auch- 
muty's tuition. 

^^His daughter married the distinguished Judge 
Pratt,*^ of New York, and one his two sons, Samuel, 
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was minister in New York, while the other, Robert, 
became an eminent lawyer, in Massachusetts, and was, 
for many years. Judge of Admiralty in that province. 

^Xhambers Russell was appointed, in the place 
of the elder Auchmuty, as Judge of Admiralty, for 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, 
in 1747. He held this office until his death, in 1767. 

** Upon the death of Russell, Robert Auchmuty, 
the younger, was appointed to his place, by the Gov- 
ernor. This was in April, but on the sixth of July he was 
duly commissioned as Judge of Admiralty for all New 
England, with a salary of ^300 a year. Previously to 
this time, the compensation of that officer had been a 
percentage (usually five) upon all condemnations, and 
had not generally amounted to more than ;^ioo per 
annum. His commission was received in March, 1769, 
when his salary was increased to £600 per annum. 
He continued to hold the office as long as the au- 
thority of the British Crown was recognized and, being 
a zealous loyalist, he left the country, in 1776, for 
England. Previously to leaving the country, his place 
of residence was Roxbury. 

^Although he had not the advantage of a collegi- 
ate education, he became an eminent lawyer. As an 
advocate, he was eloouent and successful. Among his 
contemporaries were Otis, Quincy, H awley and Judges 
Paine, Sargent, Bradbury, R. Sewall, W. Cushing 
and Sullivan, and, although less learned than some 
of these, he was employed in most of the important 
jury trials. It was to him, together with that class of 
lawyers above named, that Qie profession owed the 
respedability, which, since his day, has charaderized 
the Bar of Massachusetts. He held the office of ad- 
vocate of the G>urt of Admiraltv from August 2, 1 762, 
till his appointment as judge, having been originally 
appointed in the place of Mr. BoUan,*'' to hold the 
office during his absence."' 
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It is to be r^retted that of men is distinguished, in 
their day, as were the Auchmutys, fiither and son, so 
few memorials now remain. They will, hereafter, be 
found to have possessed a large share of the public 
confidence and to have left a decided impress of thrir 
charaders upon the profession which they adorned. 

The Honourable James Auchmuty, another son of 
the elder Robert, was also a conspicuous lawyer and a 
judge, in Nova Scoda, where he resided many yean. 
He had a son, a very gallant officer in the British 
army, who was killed, when young, in a battle in the 
West Indies. 

The Rev. Samuel Auchmuty,*'' another son of the 
elder Robert, was born in Boston, in 1735, graduated 
at Harvard University, in 1742, and was taken by his 
father to England, where he was ordained a minister 
in the Episcopal Church and was appointed by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel an assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church, New York. He mar- 
ried, in 1749, a daughter of Richard Nicholls,**' Gov- 
ernor of that province. In 1764, at the death of the 
redtor,*^ he was appointed to succeed him and took 
charge of all the churches in the city,^*" performing 
his arduous duties with faithfulness until the Revolu- ' 
tion. At that time he was making arrangements to re- 
turn to England, in expe^tion of being consecrated 
Bishop of New York.*" By the old inhabitants of the 
city, indeed, he was always spoken of with the high- 
est respeA and affe<^on, and as Bishop Auchmuty. 
But the approaching commotions rendered it neces- 
sary for him to stay by his devoted flock, and, if pos- 
sible, to keep the church together; for he was a loyal 
subjeA of his sovereign, as well as a faithful minis- 
ter of Christ. He continued his ministrations in the 
church and succeeded in keeping his flock together. 

Dr. Auchmuty opposed the Revolution and adhered 
to the cause of the Kmg and the Mother Country, and 
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when the Americans took possession of New York 
city, in lyyy,'"^ it is said that a message was sent to 
him from Lord Stirling,'''' by one of his sons: '^that 
if he read the prayer for the King, the following Sun- 
day, he would send a band of soldiers to take him out 
of the desk/* His son, knowing his father's indomi- 
table spirit, did not deliver the message, but, with some 
of his classmates from Columbia College, with arms 
concealed under their gowns, attended the church, and 
sat near the pulpit for his protection. He could not 
omit these prayers without, as he considered, violat- 
ing his ordination vows. As soon as he commenced 
reading them. Lord Stirling marched into the church 
with a body of soldiers and a band of music playing 
"Yankee Doodle." The Dodor's voice never raltered, 
but he went on and finished the prayers, and the sol- 
diers marched up one aisle and down another and went 
out again without any violence.'"^ After church he sent 
for the keys of Trinity and its chapels and ordered 
that they should not be again openea until the liturgy 
could be performed without interruption, taking the 
keys to New Jersey. When the British took posses- 
sion of New York, he resolved at once to return to 
hb beloved flock and applied for leave to pass the 
American lines. This request was denied. With the un- 
failing energy that charaderized his whole career, he 
determined to return on foot through circuitous paths 
to avoid the American lines. After undergoing great 
hardships, sleeping in the woods and heedless of ex- 
posure, he reached the city. During his absence. Trinity 
Church and his parsonage had Deen burned to the 
ground.'"^ His papers and the Church Records were 
all destroyed. Tne Sunday following'*^ he preached in 
St Paul's Church, for the last time. The hardships 
he had undergone brought on an illness which termi- 
nated his life after a few days, March 4, 1777, ^^ ^^^ 
fifty-second year of his age. He was buried under the 
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alur of Sl Paul's Chapel. Interesting notices of his 
labourSi his sufferings and death may be found in 
Hawkins's Historical NoHtes of the Missions of the 
Church of England^ in the North American Colonies^ 
London, 1845. Dr. Auchmuty received the degree of 
S.T.D., at Oxford, in 1766. 

The children of the Rev. Dr. Auchmuty were: (i) 
Mary Juliana, who was born in 1750, married Geo- 
eral Mulcaster, of the Royal Engineers^ and left two 
sons and two daughters. (1) Margaret, who died at 
two years of age. (3) Isabella, who was bom in 1753, 
married Mr. Burton, of Kent, England, and died 
while quite young, leavii^ no chilc&n. (4) Robert 
Nicholls,'"' who was bom in 1758 and married his se- 
cond cousin, Henrietta, a daughter of Henry John 
Overing, Esq.*"* He died at Newport, Rhode Island, 
January 26, 1813, leaving eight children, of whom 
one is Mrs. Maria M. Wainwright, now [1846] liv- 
ing in Washington, Distrid of Columbia. He was a 
graduate of Columbia College and served as a volun- 
teer in the English army, at the time of the Revo- 
lution. (5) Richard Hanson, who was bom in 1756, 
became a surgeon in the royal army, was taken pri- 
soner at Yorktown and died while still a prisoner. 
(6) Samuel, afterwards Sir Samuel,"* who was bom 
in 1758, graduated at Columbia College, served in 
Egypt,under Sir Ralph Abercrombie,was a brigadier- 
general and K.C.B., in 1807, and commanded the 
expedition against Montevideo, which he took. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant-general and received 
the thanks of both houses of Parliament and a ser- 
vice of plate. He was afterwards entrusted with a very 
important command in the channel, at the time of 
Napoleon's threatened invasion, and was, then, Go- 
vernor of Madras and commander of an expedition 
against the Island of Java, which he took in 1811. 
On retuming to England, he again received the 
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thanks of Parliament and a serrice of plate from the 
East India Company. He retired for a while to his 
estate, in Kent, but left it, on bnng appointed Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland, where he died, 
suddenly, August ii, iSsa, being buried in Christ 
Church, Dublm. The following is the inscription on 
his tomb: 

UCUD TO THI UtUOKr OP 
THI UCHT HOM. UK lAMUEL AUCHHinr, aCB, 

coLOHEL or Ha ma;oty^ 7*tii ucuniiT or roor, 

WHO DUD OK THI im OP AUOVtT, tiaa, 

JETAT. ««, 

WHIUT COHUANDINO HB MAjm-TI PORCK Df lULAMD. 

HI wAi * auvE, trraiBtctD and lucctnrui, orrrcu ahd victouous 

WHSNEVn HI HAD THI COKHAHD. HI TWICI UCIIVID THI TKAKK* Or 
PAKLIAHEin- FOR UD mVICn. THI CAfTURI OP MOHTIVtDIO, H MDTH 
AMIUCA, AND or THI BLAHD or ;AVA, « THI EAIT INDIES, ADDID TO BOTH 

an PAHi AND poRTUKE. THIS MOHUiaKT WAS iRicrni wr hu rzu- 

-nVI^ AS A TUBUTl TO KtS PRIVATl Al WILL At HII PUBLIC WORTH 

(7) Jane, who married Richard Tylden, Esq., who 
lived on a larffe landed estate, near Feversham'* [or 
Fayersham}, Kent, England, and left two sons and 
one daughter. 

"Arthur Gates Auchmuty," writes a member of 
the &mily, of a later generation, "must, I think, have 
been the brother of my great-grandfather [the elder 
Juc^ Robert AuchmutyJ . He could have been only 
temporarily in Rhode Island, as I should have heard 
of his residing there, had it been the case." He was 
interred in Tnnity churchyard, Newport, but no stone 
marks the spot. 

"December 11* 1735 Dr. Giles Goddard of 
Groton in Connefticut viz. the Town of Groton 
was married to Mrs. Sarah Updike*" at the 
House of her Father CaptLowdowick Updike'** 
by Mr. M'Sparran." 
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Dr. Giles Goddard, immediately after his marriage, 
removed to New London, Connedicut, where ne 
commenced the pradice of medicine. He was also, for 
many years, postmaster of the town. Id his profes- 
sional chsraAer, he appears to have united much bene- 
volence with a considerable share of medical slcill. He 
was, from early life, accustomed to the worship of 
the Church of England, was a zealous defender of its 
doArines and institutions and, on several occasions of 
pressing exigency, proved himself a firm iriend to its 
ministers. 

He continued to reside at New London until his 
death, which took place, after a lingering illness, 
January 31, 1757, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
During his last sickness he became an earnest and 
heartfelt believer in the truths of revelation, and his 
dying words evinced, in a remarkable manner, the 
power of divine truth in sustaining the soul amidst 
the struggles of the inevitable hour. 

He left a widow and two children — Mary Katha- 
rine Goddard'"and William Goddard, of whom the 
former died unmarried, at an advanced age. William 
Goddard,'" the only son of Dr. Giles Goddard, was 
born at New London, Oiftober 20, 1740. He was early 
in life apprenticed to James Parker, a printer, in New 
York, of whom he learned the pnnftice of the art. Im- 
mediately on becoming of age he removed to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where ne set up a printing press 
and established a weekly newspaper, called the Provi- 
dence Gazette and Country Journal, of which the first 
number was issued Oftobcr 20, 176a. This paper was 
discontinued from May 1 1 , 1 765, to August 24 of the 
same year, in consequence of the excitement in the 
colony, occasioned by the Stamp AA; and when its 
publication was resumed it bore the imprint of "Sarah 
Goddard& Co.," his mother having become associated 
with him in the esublishment. llie Gazetuwas the 
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first newspaper ever printed at Providence, and, at the 
period of its origin, there was but one other in the 
colony. When the differences with the Mother Coun- 
try began, it earnestly espoused the cause of the colo- 
nies; and, during the war of the Revolution, it was a 
6uthfu] chronicler of events, and a firm supporter of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

After the repeat of the Stamp Ad, Mr. Goddard 
left the Gazttte in the hands of nis mother, who now 
recdved the assistance of Mr. John Carter,*" and re- 
paired to New York, where he was for a short time 
associated with the proprietor of Parker's Gazette and 
Pest Boy. But, leaving New York in the autumn of 
1 766, he settled in Philadelphia, associating with him- 
self, as silent partners, the celebrated Joseph Gallo- 
way*'* and Mr. Thomas Whaltur,*'*" a wealthy mer- 
chant, and commenced the publication oifhe Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle and Universal Advertiser. The first 
number was issued January 6, 1767. Itwasconduded 
with ability and spirit, and soon gdned a wide circu- 
lation. In consequence, however, as it is supposed, of 
a difference in polttical sentiments between Mr. God- 
dard and his partners, he withdrew from the estab- 
lishment, in 1770. In the year preceding, the firm of 
"Sarah Goddard & Co.,"*'* at Providence^ had been . 
dissolved and the Providence Gazette was given up to 
the management of John Carter. After being forced 
into an unhappy and somewhat violent controversy 
with his former partners in Philadelphia, who had 
now arrayed themselves on the side of the Crown, Mr. 
Goddard removed to Baltimore, where he soon be 
came concerned in the publication of another news- 
paper. The first number appeared in August, 1773, 
and was styled The Maryland Journal ana Baltimore 
Advertiser. This paper he continued to publish twice 
tweek, with but little interruption, till August, 179I1 
when he sold the establishment and retired to a &nii. 
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which he purchased in Johnston, Rhode Island. In 
addition to his long connedioo with the public press 
of the country, — a conne^on which he maintained 
with ability and distindion> — Mr. Goddard, soon 
after his removal to Baltimore, devoted himself with 
great earnestness to the enterprise, then deemed of 
grcnt impnrtitnce to the cnlanicn, of Mtnbliiihingi by 
subscription, a line of post-riders from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia, in opposition to the English post- 
office system, which was regarded as ill arranged and 
oppressive in its rates of postage. He left the man- 
agement of his journal in the hands of his sister, Mary 
Katharine Goddard, and travelled through the colo- 
nies for the purpose of forwarding the enterprise. On 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, however, 
the Continental Congress assumed the management 
of the Post-office and Mr. Goddard received from 
Dr. Franklin, the Postmaster-General, the appoint- 
ment of Surveyor of the Post-roads and Comptroller 
of the Post-office; an office which he held for several 
months, till, becoming dissatisfied with the appoint- 
ment of a successor*'* to Dr. Franklin, he resigned 
the situation and returned to Baltimore. Here, amidst 
the excitements of the Revolution, he was more than 
once involved in fierce political controversies and be- 
came, on several occasions, the objed of a popular 
fury so serious and threatening, tnat he deemed it 
prudent to repair to Annapolis, the seat of govern- 
ment, and place himself under the protection of the 
Legislative Assembly. This protection was promptly 
afforded and the tumult of angry passions passed away 
with the trifling incidents which had produced it. 

William Goddard was married, May 15, 1786, to 
Abigail Angell,*'^ a daughter of James Angell, Esq., 
of Providence; a lady of rare intelleChial endowments, 
and of superior education, who survived him for 
twenty-eight years, and died in Providence, DKcm* 
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ber 31, 1845, in the eighty-seventh year of her age. 
The death of William Goddard took place in Provi- 
dence, December 23, 1 817, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. He left to the care of their surviving parent, 
and for the solace of her advancing years, nve chil- 
dren, one son and four daughters. 

Of the children of William Goddard who survived 
their &ther, the only son was William Giles Goddard ; 
a name which in Rhode Island has become associated 
with rare literary accomplishments, valuable public 
services and high social and moral worth, whose re- 
cent sudden exdndion will be long and deeply la- 
mented. He was born in Johnston, January 2, 1 794, 
and spent his earliest years amidst the scenes of the 
country. In 1 803, his father moved the family to Pro- 
vidence, where, under the tuition of the best instruc- 
tors the town at that time afforded, he pursued the 
usual studies preparatory to a collegiate education. 
He entered the Freshman class, at brown Univer- 
sity, in 1 808, and, after pursuing the prescribed course 
of study, received his first degree with his class, in 
i8ia, in the nineteenth year of nis age. In college, his 
highest scholarship was in belUs-UitreSy and his fa- 
vourite exercises were in English composition. Both 
his father and mother were persons of unusual accu- 
racy and elegance in the use of the English language, 
and it is possible that their example, in this respedt, 
may account for the early bias which he developed, 
and, in some degree, perhaps, for the subsequent fin- 
ish and beauty of style which he acouired. 

Having already chosen the law tor a profession, 
immediately on leaving college he went to Worcester 
and entered upon his studies in the office and under 
thediredion of^the Honourable Francis Blake,''^at that 
time a distinguished advocate at the Massachusetts 
Bar. But neither his health, which had already been 
undermined by a severe illness, nor the controlling 
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tistes of his mind were such as would fit him for the 
collisions of the foram, or for the weansome routine 
of the attorney's ofH«. He delighted rather to tread 
the serener walks of letters and especially to exercise, 
upon favourite topics, his powers of composition, 
which were already of a high order. While at Worces- 
ter, he was a frequent contributor to the press of the 
town and was, at one time, the associate editor of the 
H^oreeiter Spy. 

In 1814, he abandoned the study of the law and 
returned to Providence with the intention of conned- 
ing himself with the press and becoming an editor, 
as the occupation of his life. He immediately pur- 
chased the Rhodt Island American^ a newspaper al- 
ready of good standing in Providence, and conduded 
it for a period of eleven years (the greater part of the 
time as sole editor and proprietor), with such ability, 
discretion and courtesy as soon won for it a place 
among the best newspapers in the Union. The Ameri- 
can was zealously devoted to the support of the Fed- ' 
eral party of that day, but, in the hands of Mr. God- 
dard, it was never a merely partisan sheet. It was, at 
all times, the earnest advocate of the interests of the . 
community, and, even in the most exciting party di»- 
putes, its columns were never disgraced by personal- 
ities or sullied by falsehoods. In the discharge of his 
duties as an editor, and in maintaining the reputa- 
tion of his paper, he was of necessity, as well as m ac- 
cordance with his own tastes, led to the extensive 
reading of the best authors of English and American 
literature and the thorough study of the prindples of 
government and, especially, of the theory and history 
of our own Federal Constitution. He was thus able 
to enrich his columns alike with well-selofted pas- 
sages from the writings of standard authors and with 
the sound and carefully formed views of his own 
mind. 
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In the year 1821, Mr. Goddard was married to 
Miss Charlotte Rhoda Ives, daughter of Thomas P. 
Ives, Esq., an eminent merchant of Providence. In 
1 825, he was appointed* by the Corporation of Brown 
University, to the professorship of Moral Philosophy 
and Metaphysics, then recently vacated by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. Dr. Calvin Park.*"' Mr. Goddard 
immediately relinquished his editorship and entered 
upon the new sphere of duties, to which he had been 
called. His instructions, however, were soon trans- 
ferred from the department of Metaphysics to that of 
Rhetoric and Criticism, for which his tastes and ac- 
quirements admirably qualified him and which, to- 
gether with the American Constitution, formed the 
leading subjedb of his teaching, during his adive con- 
nexion with the University. In 1834, the style of his 
professorship was changed to that of Belles-Lcttres. 
In 184a, in consequence of protraded ill health, he 
resigned his place in the Faculty of the University and 
withdrew from all participation in its instructions. He 
was, however, immediately eleded to its Board of Fel- 
lows and continued, till his death, to be one of its most 
^thful councillors and guardians. At about the same 
time he also received, from the president and corpo- 
ration of Bowdoin College, Maine, the honorary degree 
of Dodor of Laws. 

The students of the University, during the period 
of Professor Goddard's connexion with its Faculty, 
were invariably impressed with the exquisite delicacy 
of his taste in English literature and his unusual fa- 
cility in composition. Most of his writings have been 
given to the public in forms not fitted for permanence. 
His few published discourses, however, have taken a 
high place among works of their kind, in our litera- 
ture, and have secured for themselves a wide reputa- 
tion. As a political writer, he often exerted an impor- 
tant influence in relation to the public questions ot the 
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day and he always brought, to the discussion of these 
questions, the spirit of an independent and high- 
minded man, as well as the pen of an el^^ant writer. 
No man was more devoted to the interests and honour 
of his native state and no one ever maintained them 
by the public press, in language more chaste and digni- 
fied, or in a spirit more tree from bitterness and per- 
sonality. 

The published writings of Mr. Goddard''^ which 
bear his name are an address to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, conneded with the University, on The Value 
of Liberal Studies; A Sketch of the Life of Janus Man^ 
ning^ first President of Brown University; An Address 
in Commemoration of the Death of William Henry HoT'^ 
rison, President of the United States, delivered at the 
request of the City Council of Providence; tndADis^ 
course on the Change of the Civil Government of Rhode 
Island, delivered at Newport, before both houses of 
the Assembly, in May, 1 843 . These produdions alone, 
though few in number, are sufficient to evince his rare 
skill asawriter andtoshowwhat he might have accom- 
plished in elegant literature, had his health but per- 
mitted him to attempt loftier undertakings and more 
protraded labours. In addition to these and to a lame 
number of political essays, published anonymously, he 
is known to have been the author of printed obituary 
sketches of many of the eminent citizens of Rhode Is- 
land who have died within twenty years past. These 
sketches are believed to be very numerous and, if col- 
ledled, would form a volume of rare and curious inter- 
est, as well as of great historical value. Such a volume 
would also well illustrate the delicacy and skill with 
which he was accustomed to discriminate the outlines 
of a wide variety of public and private charaders. 

The natural tastes and feelings of Mr. Goddard, as 
well as the avocations to which his manhood was 
mainly devoted, all tended to render him unwilling 
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to engage in the excitements of public life. Althoufi[h 
often aftually enlisted in the political contests of the 
state, he never aspired to personal promotion and was 
wholly destitute both of the spint and the aims of 
the vulgar politician. He was never a candidate for 
political office, save in a single instance, when he was 
eleded to represent the city of Providence in the 
General Assembly of the state. Of this body he was 
a useful and honoured member at the time of his 
death. 

Professor Goddard was educated in the forms of 
the Episcopal Church and through life was an Epis- 
copalian, as were his &ther and grandfather before 
him. He was a member of the parish of St. John's, 
in Providence, in which for many years he held the 
office of warden. During the latter part of his life es- 
pecially, in which he was comparatively free from pro- 
fessional toils, he rendered an amount of valuable ser- 
vice to the public institutions of religion, education, 
and philanthropy, in the city of Providence, which has 
entitled him to the lasting gratitude of his fellow citi- 
zens and has associated his name and memory with 
most of the higher interests of that community. He 
was also an earnest student of Christianity and a firm 
and humble believer in its sacred truths and was unu- 
sually well read in the writings of the best English 
divines. 

His death was fearfully sudden ; it took place while 
he was seated at the dinner table, surrounded by his 
fiunily. The sudden departure of an eminent citizen, 
thus snatched, in a moment, from a sphere of honour 
and usefulness and from all the endearments of do- 
mestic life, could not fail to produce a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of the community. Every inter- 
est of society seemed to have sustained a loss. The 
several public bodies, with which he was conneded, 
evinced their reaped for his memory, in resolutions. 
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which were published at the time, and the faculty of 
the University requested their president, the Rev. Dr. 
Way land, to deliver a discourse in commemoration of 
his life and services. This discourse, since published, 
is an eloquent and well-merited tribute to his memory. 
We commend it to the perusal of every reader who 
would contemplate and fully comprehend the charac- 
ter of one who deserves to be ranked among the most 
accomplished scholars and worthiest ddzens our state 
has ever produced. 

In June, 1736, Mr. MacSparran went to Eng- 
land on a visit, and returned in August, 1737. 
During his stay in England, the University of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of Dodtor 
in Divinity."^' 

"April 16^ 1738 The Rev* Doftor MacSpar- 
ran baptized at New London a child . . . and the 
next Day at Groton 4 Adults and 3 children viz* 
the wife of John Haly called Mary Haly and 
6 of her children namely John, Joshua and Mar- 
th [a] Hayly adults and Elizabeth, Caleb and Jere- 
miah Haly children." 

Respcding thefamily of Haily orHaley, Mr. James 
H. Trumbull,**** of Stonington, Connefticut, a gen- 
tleman of great antiquarian research, has furnished the 
following information: 

^'I fear I can afford you but little aid with regard 
to the Haily or Haley family, as the name does not 
occur among the first settlers of our town, or on our . 
earlier records. I have not had occasion, hitherto, to 
investigate their descent and know little of their early 
history. Of the children of John and Mary Haley, 
mentioned in the Church Records: 

" ( I ) John (born 1 7 1 7) left four sons, John and Ed- 
mund, twins, Joshua and Belcher, and nine daughters. 
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(2) Joshua died without issue. 
(3; 



j) Caleb left three sons, Caleb, Elisha and Ste- 
phen. (Elisha, now a resident of Groton, served four 
years as a member of Congress from this distrid, from 
1831 to 1835.) 

^^ (4) Jeremiah married a daughter of Ambrose Hil- 
liard**' (who moved to Preston, Connecticut, from Nar- 
ragansett) and left four sons, (i) Jeremiah; (ii) Na- 
than; (iii) George; (iv) Simeon; and five daughters, 
viz.: (i) Mary, who married Captain Allen Porter, of 
New Haven, and subseauently of Rochester, New 
York, where he died, (ii) Catharine, who married 
Paul Burrows, (iii) Charlotte, who married Ben- 
nett, (iv) Rhoda, who married Samuel Holdredge. 
(v) Hannah, who married Perces Woodward. 

'^Captain Nathan Haley, the second son of Jere- 
miah, was for many years a resident of Nantes, in 
France; where, during the latter part of his life, he held 
the post of United States Consul. In consequence of 
his adive participation in the revolution ot 1830, he 
received from the French government the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. He died at Nantes, Janu- 
ary 3, 1 841, aged seventy-four. Of his early life I can 
say but little with which you have not already been 
made acquainted by the letter from the late Honour- 
able N. F. Dixon. The following obituarv notice I 
have transcribed, thinking that it may be of interest:* 

^*^Mr. Nathan Haley, United States Consul at 
Nantes, died on the third day of January, at his resi- 
dence, in Rue Lafayette. Subsequently to the revolu- 
tion of July, Mr. Haley was presented with the cross 
of the L^on of Honour, for important services ren- 
dered to France. Bom on a soil of freedom, and resi- 
dent among us for many years, Mr. Haley cherished 
the most smcere and ardent wishes for the liberty 



^From a paper pablisked at Ntntet and quoted in a New York 
pq>er of 1841. 
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and welfare of France, and was ever ready to make 
any personal sacrifice for the good of his adopted 
country. 

'''Mr. Haley was universally esteemed and beloved. 
Never was there a friend more constant; never was 
there a heart in which was felt stronger compassion 
for suffering humanity. Not merely content to be 
found taking part in all public subscriptions for the 
relief of distress, he was constantly scattering his se- 
cret bounties, and the needy never sought his assis- 
tance in vain. The republic of the United States has 
lost a most worthy representative, — Nantes has lost 
a most estimable citizen. 

"'The obsequies of Mr. Haley were very numer- 
ously attended. Public fundtionaries, magistrates and 
citizens of all classes were present. The pall was borne 
by the different European consuls, in their several 
costumes, and escorted by a company of the yad 
Regiment of the line. The Protestant minister pro- 
nounced a discourse, at the interment, replete with 
philosophy and elevated religious sentiment. Dr. Mar- 
tial,'" who has served with honour in our army and 
is a nephew of Mr. Haley, pronounced the following 
words, which were heard with difficulty from the emo- 
tions, which the speaker could not suppress: "Na- 
than Haley, Consul of the United States of America, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, native of Ston- 
ington and deceased in his seventy-fifth year, after 
long and severe suffering from chronic asthma, was 
truly a man of exalted charader. His life was distin- 
guished for justice and benevolence of adion and was 
crowded with deeds of charity. Friend, sincere and 
generous, Husband, tender and affedionate, receive 
from us the tribute of our sincere regrets, rest in peace 
with God!" 

"'Mr. Haley was, above all, the friend of the peo- 
ple, — of the poor and labouring classes, of whom he 
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delighted in being the supporter. This numerous and 
honourable portion of our population, who never for- 
get a benefador nor lose the remembrance of sympa- 
thy extended to them, did not fail to render a last 
homage; and Mr. Alexander M illiat, one of their 
number, was deputed to express their sentiments, 
which he did in an address appropriate to the occa- 



sion.*" 



The late Mr. Dixon,*** in the letter referred to, in 
speaking of Haley says: ''Haley had his birth on the 
east bank of the Mystic river. His parents were too 
confiding in nature to think of invoking the Agency 
of art or authority to restrain the bold and eccentric 
sallies of a spirited youth. His early days were marked 
with deeds of daring and, in riper years, as a mariner, 
he rose to the rank of a ship's commander. He was 
but little indebted to early education, while native ta- 
lents gave him currency among the better informed and 
evinced his capacity for business. His mental and 
physical energies were of no ordinary charader. The 
French Revolution naturally attnidled him to its 
scenes; for he loved the confusion of war. He served, 
with distinction, as an officer in the navy of France 
and was one of Bonaparte's Legion of Honour. It 
must be admitted, however, that some of his deeds, 
consistent, as they may have been, with his code of 
honour, were of doubtful morality. Yet his whole life 
was interspersed with occasional ads of benevolence 
and kindness. His native country confided to him the 
American consulate at Nantes, in France, where he 
lived and died within the present year'* (1841). 

"September 17* 1738 The Rev* Mr. Jonathan 
Arnold Presbyter of the Church of England and 
Incumbent ot New Haven, in Connecticut, did, 
at y* House of Dodtor MacSparran, baptize a 
negro child belonging to said Doctor MacSpar- 
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ran, being a slave born in his House; by y* 
name of Margaret Sirname African. Suretys the 
Doftor and his wife." 

The Rev. Jonathan Arnold,**^ graduated at Yale 
College, in 17^23, was a Congregational minister of 
the Church at West Haven, Connedicut. In 1734, he 
became an Episcopalian and, in 1736, went to Eng- 
land for orders. On his return fi-om England, in 1737, 
he was appointed a missionary and stationed at West 
Haven, Derby and Waterbury, at which places he 
officiated until 1739, when he sailed for England and 
was lost on the voyage. . 

"September y* 2* 1739 Mr. John Gardiner of 
Boston-Neck'** was admitted (for the first time) 
to y* Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and so 
was Mrs. Anstis Updike'** the wife of Col. 
Daniel Updike, having been heretofore, before 
her removal to the main land, a Communicant 
at y* Church of Newport : and, a month before, 
were admitted, upon their like Removal from 
Newport to Narragansct Colonel Will* Cod- 
dington, and Jane, his wife/* 

Colonel William Coddington was a son of Thomas 
and Mary Coddington,'** and grandson of the elder 
Governor William Coddington,'*' who emigrated 
from England to Boston, with Governor Winthrop, 
in 1630. The Antinomian controversy, respe<3ing 
Mrs. Hutchinson and Mrs. Wheelwright, arising 
soon after his arrival, he, with Dr. John Clarke'*' and 
others, removed to Newport, purchased, of the In- 
dians, Rhode Island and formed the first settlement 
there. The Colonel Coddington, mentioned in the 
record, was born, July 15, 1680. His first wife was 
Comfort Arnold,'*' the eldest daughter of Benedid,'** 
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son of Governor Benedid Arnold. He married his se- 
cond wife, Jane Bernon, a daughter of Gabriel Ber- 
non,**"" at Newport, Oftobcr ii, 1721. How long 
Colonel Coddington remained a resident of Narragan- 
sett, is uncertain. He was elcded a church warden of 
St. Paul's in March, I74i> ^nd his name and that of 
his wife appear often on the Church Records. Colo- 
nel Updike'**the Colony Attorney, Captain Chase,'** 
and Colonel Coddington were brothers-in-law, having 
married three daughters of Benedift Arnold; and the 
last wife of Colonel Coddington was an aunt of Esther 
Helme, the wife of Judge Helme'" and granddaugh- 
ter of M r. Bemon. These circumstances may have been 
the inducement for his residence tn Narragansett. 

Colonel Coddington was a well-educated and accom- 
plished gentleman. The Rev. John Callender,'>° in 
his"century sermon," delivered in Newport, in 1738, 
which was dedicated to him, says: "It is not barely 
to give you a public testimony of my gratitude for 
many personal &vours, nor yet of that esteem and re- 
sped which all men bear you, for your singular equity 
and benevolence, not only in private life, but in all 
the various offices in which you have adorned your 
country, that I prefix your name to these papers; but 
because an attempt to recover some account of this 
happy island, and to make a religious improvement 
of the merdfut providences of Goa towards it, is justly 
due to the lineal representative of that worthy gen- 
tleman, who was the great instrument of its original 
settlement. If the following discourse has done any 
justice to the memory and charader of the pious peo- 
ple, who first settled this colony; or if it has any ten- 
dency to promote the true original ends of this plan- 
tation, I am sure of your patronage. And as to what 
relates to some ardcles, different from your judgement 
and pradice in religious matters, the generosity and 
candour you inhent from your great ancestors will 
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easily bear with me, endeavouring to vindicate my own 
opinions on such an occasion.** 

The 17th of September, 1744, was memorable for 
a most distressing accident, which took place at New- 
port. A number of persons had colleded on the wharf 
of Colonel M albone,'^' to witness the departure of 
two privateers, when a quantity of gunpowder, which 
had been placed in one of the stores, by some un- 
accountable means exploded, killing and wounding a 
number of persons. By this visitation the town lost 
three of its principal citizens : Colonel William Cod- 
dingcon,'''Mr. Sueton Grant''' (maternal grandfiither 
of the late Christopher Grant Champlin '^J, and John 
Gidley, Esq.,'^^ who were either lulled or mortally 
wounded. 

"Odlobcr, 19, 1738. James Hclmc, of South 
Kingstown, and Esther Powell,*' of North Kings- 
town, were lawfully married by mc, Joseph 

TORREY.*' * 

" September 2 1" 1 740 Do6l' MacSparran bap- 
tized at the Cch of St Paul the child of James 
and Esther Helme by the name of Esther her 
surctys were Coll Coddington"* his wife and 
Daughter Content/' 

"Off 4'*' 1746, Dr MacSparran (after read- 
ing the Visitation Office over Mistress Hester 
Powcl"*thc Grandmo') then baptized two chil- 
dren of James Hclmc Esq' and Ester Powcl his 
wife, named Rowse and Sarah Helme. Sureties 
the Dr. and Madame Coddington"" of New- 
port.** 

"The 20*" of said 06f died said Hester Powel 

• (Extraa from Dr. Torrcy'i '^ »■» record.) 
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and was burycd on Tower Hill the 22* by Dr. 
MacSparran, who preached her funeral sermon 
in Mr. Torrey's meeting-house." 

"Decem' 3* 1746 D* MacSparran preached 
at the County House Tower Hill and baptized 
Powel Helme a child of abt 4 years old. Son 
of James Helme Esq' and Esther his wife.'' 

The family of Hclmc"* were among the first set- 
tlers in Narragansett. Mr. James Helme**' was a gen- 
tleman of mild and urbane manners, of estimable char- 
ader and of considerable wealth. He lived at Tower 
Hill, in South Kingstown, and for many years kept a 
large retail store. liis dwelling, although dilapidated, 
is still standing [1847]. ^^ ^1^1 9 be was elefted, 
by the legislature, Chiefjustice of the Supreme Court 
of the state and was reeleded as Chief Justice, or 
Associate of the same court, until l^^S*^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
in 1777 and was interred in the burial-ground on 
Tower Hill. The wife was a granddaughter of Ga- 
briel Bernon, the Huguenot, and a daughter of Adam 
and Hester Powell, the latter having been Hester 
Bernon. 

The second son of James Helme, Rouse J. Helme 
(the J. being inserted, after his baptism, to distin- 
guish him from others of the same name), was born 
at Tower Hill, April 10, 1744. He received a com- 
petent education, under a private instrudor, in the 
elementary branches, and was, besides, a respc^ble 
proficient in the learned languages. He early displayed 
a prediledJon for the study of the law. To promote 
hb views, his father placed him in the office of Mat- 
thew Robinson, Esq.,''^ reputed one of the best spe- 
cial pleaders and most learned lawyers of the day. 
Mr. Helme opened an office at the village of Kings- 
ton, in his native town, where he soon obtained a large 
share of pntftice. He early embarked in politics and 
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was elefted to many offices of honour and responsi- 
bility. He was a member of the council of war, during 
the Revolution, deputy secretary and a member of the 
General Assembly, for many years. In the l^slature, 
Mr. Helme boldly opposed the paper money sptem 
of 1786, and, on the ascendency of that party m the 
succeeding year, he was superseded, as a representa- 
tive. But, being an able lawyer and a skilful draughts- 
man, his services were so highly requisite in conduc- 
ing the business of the legislature, that the dominant 
party, although politically opposed to him,eleded him 
their clerk and testified their approbation of his abil- 
ities, by subsequent reeledtions. 

Being unable to break through the strength of 
the paper money influence in South Kingstown, Mr. 
Helme, in 1788, was returned a member of the legis- 
lature from New Shoreham, under a law passed dunng 
the Revolution, authorizing that town, being an is- 
land, to choose its representatives from citizens of 
other towns, and he continued a representative of that 
town until his death. He was an able debater, a man 
of ready wit and a sound lawyer; fond of society, and 
of convivial habits. His opinion on the trial of the 
Judges for their decision, against the paper money 
laws, in the case of Trevett vs. Weeden, did him great 
credit. Among other things, he said: "If they" (the 
General Assembly) "proceed to try the Judges, either 
by themselves, or by a court to be appointed especially 
for that purpose, they must cause them first to be im- 
peached and must especially state the fa<5ts upon which 
the impeachment is founded ; the common law will di- 
red the manner of process, and should they be found 
guilty, they cannot be removed from their offices, but 
by bill in the nature of a bill of attainder, which must 
pass both houses, and be enaded into a law.'* 

He died in the meridian of life, on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, 1789, in the forty-sixth year of his age, and his 
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remuns lie interred in the burial-ground, on Tower 
Hill, where bis ancestors repose. Suitablegrave-stones 
are ereSed to his memory, with the following in- 
scription: 

H MiKoitr or 

KOUU;.HIUU. 

WHO UPAKTED THn UT^ 

OCTOBEK Ifn, ITl), 

n TBI romr-ciXTB yiar or Rn m». 



Chapter VII 

A.D. 1 740-1 741 

T^he Severe Winter of 1740. Hhe Small-Pox and 
other Diseases. Wars with Spain and France. Dr. 
MacSparran's Sermon on these Visitations. Other 
Accounts of the Extreme Cold. 

THE unusual severity of the winter of 
1 740- 1 is mentioned in the history of the 
times. In addition to its rigour, the appalling 
ravages of the small-pox'^ and other contagious 
diseases spread mortality on every side. At the 
same period, the colonies were engaged in a war 
with Spain,"' and an informal one with France,*^ 
which aggravated the distresses and the domes- 
tic calamities of the country. Under these afflic- 
tive dispensations, Dr. MacSparran delivered a 
sermon on the 1 5th of March, in St. Paul's 
Church, Narragansctt, from Micah^ chap. vi. 9 : 
" T^he hordes voice crieth unto the city^ and the man 
of Wisdom shall see^ thy name; hear ye the rod^ and 
who hath appointed it J' He depidled the state of 
the times with much power. He observes : 

" Through the unmerited mercies of God, health 
is restored to our habitations and we are delivered 
from the late distressing sickness, the small-pox, rash, 
and measles; and though the first swept numbers, in 
proportion to the infedled, yet the two last threatened, 
and, blessed be God, only threatened, many more. It 
becomes us, my brethren, to call to mind what con- 
cern then seized our souls, what construdion we put 
on those voices of God and how well we have an- 
swered the ends of those corredions. Sure we have not 
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forgot, so soon, the fear that filled our hearts, when 
almost all that were able fled from their houses, while 
the infeAed were forced into the pest-houses of the 
public and others (too quick for the inquisitors) shut 
up their own. 

"We have seen the sick abandoned to mercenary 
or ignorant attendance, excluded from the &ce of their 
physician and their friends, deprived of the last du- 
des of the Divine and J>uried with the burial of an ass! 
And what service have we^ the survivors, done to the 
God, who did, then, accept of the atonement and com- 
manded the destroying angel to cease so soon from 
punishing? 

*' Havewe considered aright what God did,then,for 
us and can we (with a good consdence), say that we 
(in particular), have mended our manners, or that the 
complexion of Christianity in this colony in general is 
bettered by that calamity? O ! that we could say so in 
truth ! oh, that those afflictions had proved effedual in 
forming Christ in our hearts, or that we had heard or 
understood the voice of the rod; been inwardly ac- 
quainted, and made ourpeacewith the God that sent it. 

"I am afraid that the impression and promises of 
that sad season are, for the most part, worn out of 
our minds, and therefore has God reserved us to be 
awakened. 

" In the secmd place, by the loud and calamitous call 
of a wasting war. 

"It b an elegant and ancient observation, that if 
men did listen to the laws of Christ, and postpone 
their amtntion and interest to His admonition and 
counsels, all countries would soon combine in an in- 
violable league of love. The rules of Christianity are 
inconsistent with all kinds of war but defensive; for 
which reason Christian princes, while they wield the 
sword with one hand, wave their manifesto with the 
other. The Church daily prays for peace, and I dare 
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say every good man wishes there was no such thing 
as war in the world! But alas! offences will come, and 
our sins do many times cry so much louder than our 
prayers — which are made to prevent evil — that the 
sword is made the instrument of God*s vengeance, 
though managed bv the hands of men. 

''The miseries of war are so many, and the effeds of 
it so tragic and uncertain, that David preferred falling 
into the hands of God and being exposed to the ra- 

fing pestilence, to filing into the hands of men and 
eing subjed to the mischief and miseries of this 
merciless murder of men. • • . The worst cfftA of 
pestilential sickness is death; where many are infeA- 
ed, there also many recover, with all the benefits of 
mortification about them and their devotions raised 
higher by their deliverance. Famine also is a less vio- 
lent and raging judgement; as there are often more 
means to prevent it, and prudent methods to bear up 
under it. It is true, it often brings diseases that deter- 
mine in death. It is true, also, that the humanity of 
men and charity of Christians do often relieve it; and 
when they cannot do that, they can die in each oth- 
er's arms, with mutual devotions, which is a kind of 
comfort in death itself. 

" But war breaks in like beasts of prey ; it worries 
many it does not kill; wounds many it does not de- 
stroy; kills whole troops it never touches; and leaves 
none secure or undispersed. War throws off all re- 
verence for law and religion, that its barbarities may 
be the more immortal; it survives death itself, and 
prosecutes those it kills with want of burial. 

"Commanders are commonly arbitrary, inferiors 
insolent, and all rapacious and deaf to complaint, /xr- 
/er anna silent leges is as certain a truth as nulla fides 
pietasque vires qui castra sequuntur. Marius told some 
petitioners for justice, that he could not hear the voice 
of the law for the noise and clatter of weapons. And 
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Pompey professed to another, that he could not think 
of the law in armour. Militanr men, accustomed to 
violence, think violence itself no crime; and plun- 
der and spoil, instead of an evil, they esteem their 
privilege and reward. Indeed, they that have the ^r- 
est fortunes are most exposed; nor can any man en- 
joy any thing, but at the mercy of a domineering mar- 
dsdist 

'* Were one to travel the world and visit the scenes 
of war, how might he trace this wasting monster by 
her terrible footsteps in all places distinguished with 
blood; on this side, houses without inhabitants, pa- 
laces of princes demolished, cities sacked and rifled, 
and things sacred seized with unhallowed hands; on 
that, the shrieks of abused and af&ighted women, the 
heart-melting moans of helpless and fatherless chil- 
dren, the wounding woes of the widow and childless 
parent; and every where torrents of tears trickling 
down from the eyes of those that are undone. Then 
might he also observe the insulting soldier making 
merry with the miseries of men, and so unconcerned 
at the overthrow he has occasioned, that he often es- 
teems them his glory and happiness. Good God ! how 
humiliating it is to behold hundreds and thousands 
cut off in a day, that cost as many mothers (for many 
years together) an infinite expense of tenderness, trou- 
ble, and pains to bring forth, nourish and nurture into 
men. To see all these, of every quality and condi- 
tion, slsun and slaughtered in an undistinguished con- 
fusion, surely the roaring of cannon, the blood, fire 
and smoke, with the cries of the wounded and the 
groans of the dying, must be terrible even to the troops 
themselves, till they are made desperate and insensi- 
ble by the ardour and ecstasy of battle; and, what is 
the more melancholy meditation to a religious mind, 
is the irremediable mischief and misery oT those who 
are surprised and slain in their sins. One would think 
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that those who carry their lives in their hands, and eat 
their bread on the borders of death, should be the best 
prepared for it But there is reason to fear that a mat 

[>art of the soldiery are a sort of men, that, by a loose 
ife, are very unfit to die; and, by dying so suddenly^ 
die a double death and sink into a sad eternity. 

'' It is storied of Philip of M acedon, that he said 
he could sleep securely in his camp, if his friend. An- 
tipater, were oy, awake. But how much safer do they 
sleep, who are proteded by Providence, guarded by 
angels and watched by a never sleeping sentinel, — 
the Great Watchman of Israel, who never slumbers 
nor sleeps ! But war, it seems, is not the only warn- 
ing given to repent; but 

" Thirdly , We are warned, also, by the uncommon 
inclemencies of a cold and long winter. The elements 
have been armed with such piercing cold and suffocat- 
ing snows, as if God intended the air that He gave us, 
to live and breathe in, should become theinstrument to 
execute H is vengeance on us, for our ingratitude to H is 
goodness, and our transgression of His law. We may 
contemplate to our comfort the wisdom and power of 
God in the beautiful stru<fhire of the heavens, and His 
wise sorting of the seasons, for the benefit and delight 
of man. But as no human skill can count ihe number 
of the stars y nor call them all by their names^ so it exceeds 
the utmost art of astronomy, to account for either ex- 
treme heat or coldjOtherwise than by the distance of the 
sun; yet what we see have variations and vicissitudes 
that do not always correspond to that cause. It is no 
small comfort to consider God's care to provide food 
for the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
and supply their starving importunity. And our gra- 
titude grows, as we are assured all this is ultimately in- 
tended as a kindness and bounty for the souls of men. 
But how of late has the grazier groaned to see the se- 
verity of the season, to hear his herds and his flocks 
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making moan for their meat; and after a few fruitless 
complaints, uttered in accents peculiar to their kind, 
drop down and die, and disappoint the increase and 
expedation of the spring. 

"With what amazement do we behold and can ill 
endure God's sudden and intolerable cold, that pro- 
ceeds from the breath of His nostrils! The snow that 
looks so white, innocent, and light, as if it would bear 
down and oppress nothing, yet we see it hides and 
covers the earth from the warmth and light of the sun ; 
and thus does also the ice turn rivers mto rocks, and 
the sea (as it were) into dry land. We see the fluid ele- 
ment, which yielded to the smallest force, become so 
hard and rigid, that it resists the impression of the tra- 
veller's foot, and the weight of b^ts and burthens 
. with a firmness superior to the driest land. Boreas has 
so far entered into the chambers of the south, that he 
hath sealed up the sun and intercepted his dissolving 
influence; and southern snows are signs of that pla- 
net's impotent efforts to rqgain his usurped dominions. 
The great Luminary, that rules the day, has now ad- 
vanced and displayed his banner on this side of the 
Line, yet so fiiint are his armies, tho' innumerable and 
each atom harnessed in fire, that they cannot force the 
frost to give ground, nor dissolve the intrenchment of 
snow. No arm that is not Almighty can melt or open 
what Orion has shut up, bound in bands, and hard- 
ened ; or freeze and make &st what the Pleiades have 
loosed and softened; the first being the constellation, 
which in the Omnipotent's hands begets and begins 
the winter; as the others are the orbs that attend the 
advancing spring. 

"How many sad remembrances do remain, to re- 
mind us of the past winter 1 The husbandman and the 
mariner, the ricn and the poor, have already sensibly 
felt its bad effeds, and though the dissolved rivers 
have opened their mouths, returned to their channels 
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ind offer their usual administrations to navigation, 
fishing, and commerce; yet, alas! are not the cattle 
now corrupting in the fields, and that after they have 
consumed most of the com that might have mun- 
tained us to that time? 

" Famine of food, which though (blessed be God), 
we do not yet feel, we have notwithstanding some rea- 
son to fear. Whatever second causes concur to occa- 
sion a scarcity of food, nature becomes the hungry 
man's executioner and tormentor, raclcing him with 
an impatient and importunate appetite, when there is 
nothing to allay or relieve iL 

"It must be a sad spedade to behold numbers of 
faint and famished creatures, like walking ghosts and 
inhabitants of the grave, with nothing to allay their 
hunger. It blasts the beauty of youth and the comely 
complexion of old age, weakens the strength of the 
mighty and puzzles tne prudence of the wise, to pro- 
vide but a small relief, nay, whenever policy and 
strength remain, the fiiry of^ famine turns them into 
instruments of violence. This cruel calamity will turn 
a city into a wilderness, and make man prey upon his 
own kind, with a ferocity exceeding the most savage 
creatures, and hunger will drive men to the most de- 
sperate designs. 

"When the multitudes of Rome were enraged for 
the want of corn, the wise Cato was unwilling to inter- 

fjose with the rioters. Now if any thing be wanting to 
end life to this imperfect piSure, refer to Euscbius who 
saw such a one and says: *In the city so many died 
that there were not men to bury them, nor ground to 
cover them with. In the country the houses were deso- 
Ute,and parents who brought their children to market 
to make money to assuage their hunger, died in the 
place before the chapman came. Ladies of the best qual- 
ity were forced to beg theirbread, and those thatwalked 
the streets were more like images than men. Some 
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were so feeble that they were not able to ask an alms, 
and others stretching out their .hands to receive, 
dropped down dead before they had hold of it. If any 
of tne richer sort were disposed to bestow their char- 
ity, he was forced to desist, or be in danger of being 
pressed to death by the multitude and violence of the 
necessitous. Finally, all the streets were full of dead 
bodies, nor was there any to bury them, as the living 
expeded every moment to die themselves/ God for- 
bid, that we should ever be exposed to such extrem- 
ity; but how easy it is for the same God to afflid us 
with the like evils, if we have given greater or even 
as great provocations as sinners that have suffered be- 
fore us ! Let us therefore fly to God with an early and 
earnest importunity, since none but He can remove 
what we feel, or avert what we fear/* 

Liberal extrafls from this eloquent discourse 
are here given, because the copy of it before us is 
probably the only one extant.*^' 

To show that Dr. MacSparran's piflure of the 
frightful severity of the winter of 1740 is not 
exaggerated, we quote some other authorities. 
Watson, in his Historic Tales of Olden Times in 
Pennsylvania^ speaks of it thus : 

"The winter of 1 740-1, a great snow. This winter 
was very severe during the continuance of the great 
snow. It was in general more than three feet deep. The 
back settlers (says the GazeUe) subsisted chiefly on the 
carcasses of the deer found or lying round them. Great 
part of the gang of the horses and cows in the woods 
also died. Ten or twelve deer were found in the com* 
pass of a few acres, near the springs. The chief sever- 
ity was in February. Many deer came to the plan- 
tations and fed on hay with tht other creatures. 
Squirrels and birds were found frozen to death. By the 
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19th of March the river became (juite open. Old Mrs. 
Shoemaker, whom I knew/* continues Watson, ''told 
me of her recolledions of that severe winter to the 
above efFed. Her words were that all the tops of the 
fences were so covered that sleighs and sleds passed 
over them in every diredion.** 

James Logan's*^ letter of 1748 calls "the hard 
winter of 1740 "a proverbial saying, adding : ^'It 
was one of remarkable severity, the most rigor- 
ous I have ever known here." Kalm*^ says it be- 
gan the loth of December and continued to the 
1 3th of March, Old Style, and that some of the 
stags came to the barns to eat with the cattle, and 
became domesticated thereby. 

The following is from the Khode Island Re-^ 
publican^ dated the 26th day of February, 1840, 
communicated by Henry Bull, Esq.:*** 

'Mt is stated in a paragraph recently published in 
several papers, that during the cold winter of 1740, 
a man drove a horse and sleigh on the ice from Hurl- 
gate, near New York, to Cape Cod. That this feat 
was adlually performed is rendered highly probable by 
the following memorandum made by Governor Wil- 
liam Greene, of Warwick,"* and found among his 
papers by one of his descendants, Richard R. Ward, 
Esq., of the city of New York. It gives, we believe, 
the most authentic and particular account of that ex- 
traordinary winter that is extant: 

* Memorandum of the Winter of 1 740, 0. S. 

*This winter by all accounts, was the coldest known 
in New England since the memory of man. It began in 
the early part of November with extreme cold, and so 
continued with considerable snow until the first week 
in December. The weather was then fine and warm for 
three or four days (the General Assembly sitting at 
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Newport). Soon after this, the weather was again so 
excessively cold, that the Narragansett Bay was soon 
frozen over, and the people passed and repassed from 
Providence to Newport on the ice, and from New- 
port to Bristol. Occasionally, however, the ferry boat 
passed to Fox Hiii.^ The storms of snow fell one 
upon another until it was almost knee deep, and it lay 
until the nth or 12th of January, when a sudden thaw 
laid the earth bare in spots for a few days. This was 
again succeeded by violent cold weather, and in a very 
few days by snow storms till the a8th,a9th and 30th of 
January (the General Assembly then sitting at War- 
wick, by adjournment^, when for the greater part of 
the said three days, there was a great driving snow 
storm, which fell full three feet deep, in addition to 
what lay on the ground before.The snow having drift- 
ed, the tops of the stone walls and other fences were 
covered, and so hard was the crust in many places the 
^ttle frequently passed over them. 
. ** * The prevailing winds during the principal storms 
) of^ winter were from the north, nortnwest,and west ; 
Some considerable snows fell with the wind at south- 
west, south, and southeast. The ice broke up from 
Warwick Neck down the bay, about the 3d or 4th 
of March, but continued^/ up the river, so that the 
inhabitants still passed from Warwick to Bristol, as 
was creditably reported. The snow in the woods where 
it had ^len on a level, was supposed to be three feet 
deep on the loth of March. During the great snow 
the last January, there was a great loss of both cattle 
and sheep ; some were smothered, and a great number 
of sheep were driven into the sea by the wind. 

***Tne weather continued extremely cold till the 
23d of February, which was a fine warm day, and 
tluiwed the snow to that degree that the ground was 
bare in spots for two or three days. Then came another 
severe storm with excessive cold weather, and so con- 
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dnued till the loth of March^ when it became some- 
what milder, and the snow began to thaw moderately 
until the 14th of March, when the wind was south- 
west and the weather foggy. The snow thawed rapidly , 
and spots of ground were bare in the plain lands, but 
the greater part of the snow still remained. On the 
15th the weather was moderate and so continued till 
the 19th, when it again became cold with some rain. 
The aid was a fine warm day; 23 d and 24th consider- 
able snow; 25th snow, and the weather cold for the 
season ; the snow gradually disappeared without any 
rain to make a sudden freshet. The last of the ice went 
out of the Cowesit (Warwick) Bay the 30th and 3 ist 
of March, but some of the snow continued to lay in 
drifts by the fences till the 15th of ApriL 

'^ ' The spring came slowly on, and during the greater 
part of it, the weather was cold with severe gales of 
wind from the west and northwest. My hay was gone 
the 15th of April, and out of 322 sheep I lost nearly 
one half. In the midst of the winter it was froztn from 
the main io Rhode Island^ and from thence southward out 
to sea. It was reported by the inhabitants that they could 
see nothing but ice. There were more than thirty snow 
storms besides small flights not worth mentioning. 
The spring was so backward that in the first week m 
May the woods at a distance appeared to be dead. The 
first peach-trees were in bloom on the 27th of May ; 
apple-trees on the 13th.'** 

Dr. MacSparran in a letter to Henry Cary*^' in 
Ireland, 1752, says: "As from my lands I can 
see the Atlantic Ocean, I have seen it froze as 
far as the human eye could reach'' — undoubt- 
edly referring to the same winter.*^ 
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